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PIIEFACE 


“Is there, then, a dark chamber here, too, which we are 
afraid to examine— into which we dare not suffer the light 
of day to enter ? Sb Colenso asked of the orthodox critics 
who, when he exposed human and fallible authorship of 
the Old lestament, expressed alarm lest he should carry his 
method into the region of Christiamt)^ In the present 
instalment of the “History” I have penetrated the dark 
chamber, and at least left the door ajar by which that 
influential person, the General Reader, may enter He who 
has neither leisure, desire, nor opportunity to search the 
books catalogued'at the close of the volume may secure a 
bird’s-eje view of the mam results of modern criticism of 

volume on Judaism, so now, I have attempted to show the 
religious process in conjunction with the course of political 
events and with the march of secular literature For religion 
forn^ part of sociology, and the story of the Church connects 
* Itself intimately with the life of the world at large 

Chronology furnishes the key to my plan, and I almost 
tremble at my own audacity in adopting such a principle 
Anyone who has read much m controversial literature on 
the subject of the New Testament and other Christian books 
IS well aware how constantly the question of dates haunts 
the course of debate And critics have distributed over the 
second century a number of books which the ordinary 
Church historians quietly assign m the lump to the first 
century Not only have I had to strike away from the con 
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\entional track, but I have also been compelled to net 
umpire among contending scholars, and to Tpi>I> m) 
txjxrrt judgment in deciding ilic jieriod to «hicli a 
should be assigned Tins ojieration nn> ^p|)ear to Icax^ ^ 
Mide margin of unccriamt) TJut,«sn a hrge number 
eases, while the precisi. )car of aulliorship is disputed, 
disputants agree in plaang a l«>ok within one or t\^Q 
de-cadcs And this suHices for the mam purjxjsc- I 
for example, not concerned to pronounce whether the I ou^^f, 
Gospel appeared in 130, 140, or 150 In those dajs boQj^ 
did not leap into public notice with the rapidity the) 
now riie important question to consi ikr is not the preCjj^ 
day or month of origin, but other the quarter of a centtjj^ 
in which the work be-gan to attain rccOanition and influcn^p^ 
If I have correcll) sketched out the general chronolegitj^j 
progress, I shall experience no dismay at finding I h:t^j_ 
commuted inaccuracies of detail 
As 1 have annotated m> pages with references to so many 
authorities, 1 feel bound to point out that this book is no^ ^ 
mere compilation Lxcept from New '1 esftment and ot)j,_r 
ancient documents, I ha%c quoted not a single word Tj,,, 
names of modern writers will be found ap|>ended to secti|j,^5 
m wriicii i’rfa\e uifii^co itieir lioours, anu )ct in wnicri 
ha\e expre-ssed Mews totall) opposed to theirs. And 
applies to both orthodox and I^lionahst authors If 1 ha^,^ 
dilT^ered from I ightfoot and Salmon on the one side, I fei^g 
dissented from Dasidson and Hausrath and the author 
“Supernatural Religion’ on the other 1 trust the reaq^^ 
will allow that I havt displayed a like impartiality 
handling the delicate topics of early Christian belief a^,^ 
practice I have steadfastly rejected popular ideas wiihcjyf 
fear of orthodox scorn, and 1 have tned to do justice to II 
ChnsUan faith without needless deference to the exaggeral j 
theories maintained by certain Rationalist schools t 
Pagans and Christians and Jews and Gnostics I ha ° 
accorded equal respect I have persistently refrained fre^* 
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affixing such terms as ‘'superstition’ and “folly” to 
doctrines which are excluded from the sphere of my own 
personal belief The same literary courtesy has been 
extended to the epistles of Paul, the visions of Hermas, the 
meditations of Aurelius, the speculations of Valentinus, 
and the dramatic episodes of the “Testament of Abraham ” 
I leave Iren-cus to rail against heresies My only aim has 
been to marshal facts 

F J Gould 

Jiinuary, tSgy 
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1 ApJoa — in the fiist centuiy of Ibe Cbnstian era, 
many serious mmded Gentiles conformed with the law and 
doctrine of the Jewish religion, a growing bitterness mani 
ftsted Itself among the populace at large towards the Hebrew 
race and faith This bitterness and contempt found mouth 
pieces in such men as Apton the Graftmariaru Born in 
Libya, he became a notorious citircn of Alexandria, and the 
^thng of the anti Semitic mob He lectured and wrote on 
multitudinous subjects— on Homer, the use of metals in 
medicine, the dialect of Rome, the Pyramids, the length of 
the intestine of flie ibis, fishes which grunt at the sound of 
singing, the Jeirs, etc. Ribald wit, diffuse gossip, careless 
slander intermingled in his pamphlets and orations “Every 
year," be declared to the gaping crowd at Alexandria, “ the 
Jews kidnap a Greek, and fatten him for a year , then they 
take him into a wood hard by, kill him, and offer up his 
body With their accustomed rites, taste his vitals, and, at 
the sacrifice of the Greek, take an oath to hate all Greeks 
Then the test of the unfortunate mans body is thrown into 
a pit” He gave absurd explanations of Jewish traditions 
and customs — the Hebrews in the Wilderness marched six 
days, and then, being prostrate with a skin disease called 
“ sabbathosis,’ rested perforce on the Sabbath day , and the 
Jews used to secrete a golden asss head in their Temple as 
an object of worship Apton lectured in Greece, ana also 
in Rome, where he setU^ m the days of Claudius (c.e. 
41-54) Cool headed people had but a poor opinion of 
him, and mckr—nedhim the “Meddlesome, ’ the “Cymbal” 
and the “ Keule-drum ” It was Apion who, when the crave 
and reverend Philo pleaded before the emperor Caliguh for 
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‘citizens had blocked out his view The contention was 
earned to Rome, where Neros fair mistress, Popp'oa who 
tempered her vices with Jewish pictf, interceded on behalf 
of the Hebrew deputies and gamed her point Festus died 
in 62 An interval of disorder ensued in the Holy City 
AtTiile the newlj appointed governor, Albinus, was on the 
road to Judrea, the High priest Anamis, made short shrift 
of his rel gious opponents In Josephus at this point 
Antiq \x , chap ix , x) the tecewed text runs as follows 
“ He assembled the Sanhednin of judges, and brought before 
them the brother of Jesus who was called Christ, whose 
name was James, and some others , and when he had formed 
nn accusation agagist them as breakers of the Ian, he 
delivered them to be stoned , but as for those who seemed 
the roost equitable of the citizens, and such as were most 
uneasy at the breach of the laws, they disbked what was 
done , they also sent to the King [Agnjipa] desinng him to 
send to Ananus that he should act so no more, for that 
what he had already done was not to be justified — nay, 
some of them went also to meet Albinus as he was upon 
his journey from Ale\andna and informed him that it was 
not lawful for Ainnus to assemble a Sanhedrim without his 
consent' etc. Great suspicion hangs about this passage 
^Vhen, in the third century, Ongen goes back to Josephus 
for a reference to James, we find n singular variation in the 
terms Ongen observes that Josephus, 'although not be 
lievnng in Jesus as the Christ, in seeking after the cause of 
the fall of Jerusalem and the destruction of the Temple, 
whereas he ought to ba%e said that the conspiracy against 
Jestfe was the cause of these calamities befalling the people 
since thej put to death Chnst who was a prophet, saj’s 
neiertheless (being although against his will, not far from 
the truth) that these disasters happened to the Jews as a 
punishment for the death of James the Just, who was a 
brother of Jesus called Chnst , the Jews having put him to 
death although he was a man mostdistmguisbed for justice “* 
But this allusion to the cause of the fall of Jerusalem, while 
occumng in certain manuscripts of Josephus, is absent from 


• ‘ A^nst ^Isus ’ book, i , dap. slvu It is plain that Onren 
crnsL"°^°^ supposed lestunony of Josephs to Jesus 
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Ihc common icxt, nnd was cnidently long ago “ ?JJ 

mtcpolalion S.ncc, ll.cn, Joscphna’ ”00 non of Jam= (d 
I.c made anj mention) has been tampered ndle .re feel no 
inducement to rely on the passage above quoW 
Hivw then, nny other anti more certain sou 
information about James? Panl the med 

and ranhed him nlth “Ceplias and J°''" Ppjgi 

pillars" of the Christian ““".“""y i„da 

ilso recognised in James a supporter of , 

ism against nhich he himself rtas so “ P Antiocli, 

and he tells an anecdote of Ceplias, nho, ^hen a 
shoned enough liberality of soul to P“"”‘ e| “acne 
same table m.h Gentiles , but on the ^«1 upon he SOT^ 
of some of James s sect Cephas “ddenly i. did evr 
contact null the Gentile conterts ,In accotd ”'h 
onn notices of James there musts “ “"S" ^ adiising 
of Acts, nhtch teptesents xomh by per 

Paul to pro.e his *wtion to the Hebrew ^rah by p^__ 
forming a ceremonial rite at the TcmpJfc request 

of Pauls temperament would •’"cyielded to such 
we need not here stop to consider "a,„on 

Eusebius, the bistonan reputed a serontenmry 

concerning James to this other fermented 

motherswomb He drank no wine nor headwis 

drink, nor did he eat of any animal food His ti 
never touched by a razor He neither a"®'" f the 

with oil nor bathed He alone vras permitted to ent 

sanctuary, for he wore no wool, but a P ntmually, 
^rent alone into the Temple, where he uSib'he 

beseeching God for the forgiveness of the peoP>^, - ^ 

skin of hit knees grew thick Uke that of » 

^ould appear to have been a Naante and the 

While the martyrdom of such ™ 

discreet and tolerant ask anxiously whither the the 

were tending a weird and prophetic '^oice resoun ed^ 
streets of the Holy City Jeiut, or Joshua,^ 
rustic, paced up and down throu^ a JJi.ce from the 

m the very courts of the Temide, crying A voi jjg 

east! a voice from the west I a voice from the four win 

• Schdrer. d v i . vol ii . HnBsrallj* “Time of the Apostles. 
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’against Jerusalem and the holy house I a ^oice against the 
bridegrooms and the brides, and a voice against this whole 
people The melancholy tefnun irritated the people 
Howled at by the mob and publicly scourged till his back 
lay raw beneath the rod, Jesus yet continued his wail of 
‘ oe, woe to Jerusalem I * Meanwhile the doomed city 
grew m beauty The last touch was added to the hand 
some Temple which Herod the Great had begun to build 
Eighteen thousand labourers who were thus thrown out of 
employment found a patron in King Agrippa II , at whose 
expense the citj was paied with blocks of white marble 
By his directions a great pile of Lebanon cedar was imported 
for the purpose strengthening the Temple foundations 
Destiny, however, reserv^ the timber for other purposes 
It being used before long in the construction of engines of 
defence in the fatil siege Jews of the conservative school 
shook their heads ominously when ^gnppa broke with 
tradition by allowing the inferior Levites to wear the white 
linen costumes which had hitherto distinguished the priests f 
To Albinus a governor who freely took bribes and even 
connived at btigandage, succeeded the last and the worst 
of the procuratprs, Gessius Florus (64 66) He insulted 
and let others insult the religious sentiments of the Jews 
At Ctestrea a Gewtile scornfully took Kis stand at the 
entrance to a synagogue and killed birds over an earthen 
vessel in imitation of the Leviucal practice in cleansing a 
leper A not ensued and a nuroberof Jews who hastened 
to Florus to remind him of the money they had given him 
to purchase his protection were flung into gaol by way of 
repty Then he sent armed men to the Temple treasury 
and plundered it of seventeen talents Tumult filled the 
streets Two men by way of satire on the procuntor’s 
greed earned baskets round the streets begging alms for 
needy Florus His anger expressed itself in charging troops 
m permiss on to sack houses and in a ghastly array of 
crucified citiicns Queen Berenice at that time performing 
a vow, rushed barefooted into the presence of Florus and 
besought him to take pity on the suffering people , but, 
amid the jeers and thieatenings of the soldiers, she was 


'Josephus tVars bookvi 5 3 
+ Jo ^htts Aat <]« i es w chapter x , S 6 7 
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forced to fly to Agrippa’s palace for refuge (May, 66) 
W hen a multitude of citizens went out along the road to 
C'esarea to greet two Roman cohorts, the soldiers made no 
return to their salutations Murmurs and taunts arose, 
the military retorted by falling upon the people, and 
Jerusalem weltered m not and blood King Agnppa 
assembled the citizens on the open area of the \ystus, and 
begged them to show allegiance to Rome, and thej jielded 
until they found that all^iance to Rome meant obedience 
to the vile Florus Agnppa s persuasions fell on unheeding 
ears Open rebellion ensued. No longer did the smoke 
of the daily sacnfice in honour of the emperor Nero rise 
from the Temple precincts The payment of taxes was 
refused A band of Dagger men broke into and took 
possession of, the fortress of Masada, which stood on the 
desolate rocks to the west of the Dead Sea The Zealots, 
led by Eleazar, preached democrac), republic war The 
aristocrats pleaded Sor peace and submission to Rome. 
Agnppa’s palace went down in flames Leaders of the 
peace party crept into the very sewers for refuge from the 
Zealots. The small Roman gamson capitulated, and was 
cut to pieces Timid lips whispered of strange signs that 
warned of coming doom At the Passover'season an altar 
in the Temple shone with a weird light , and a cow, being 
led to sacnfice, ga\e birth to a calf A massive gate of 
brass in the sanctuary swung itself open at midnight In 
the sunset clouds one evening keen ejes had seen etn 
battled hosts and besieged castles The ears of pnests 
had caught the sound of unseen beings rustling out of the 
Holy Place , and voices cned * Let us go hence ' ' • 

Cestius Callus, the governor of Syna hastened towards 
Jerusalem His army set fire to the northern suburb, and 
then retreated. Jews bj m ambush in a ravine and made 
a violent onslaught upon the Romans, capturing much war 
material Panic and bate spread wide In Cccsarea a 
massacre left not a Jew alive Towns were divided, and 
Jewish populations fought with Creek. Even to Alexandria 
the terror extended, and the Hebrew quarter of the great 
Egyptian port was the scene of a new butcher) A eounal 
of war, composed of leading Phansecs, prepared for the 
defence of the Holy Cit), and sent commanders to the 
provxnccs to raise armies and stay the c.xpected advance of 
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Ihe Romans towards the opital Oter Gahlee was appointed 
a joung man of thirt). qutchwmed and resourceful, but 
unherotc, self seeking, and time-scr\ing This •aos/osep^m, 
son of Matthias, who vras afterwards to become famous as a 
histornn 

Josephus, born m 37 or 3S CE., came of a pnestlj 
familj A* a lad he studied the Law so close!) that, when 
he was onlj fourteen, eminent pnests and elders resorted to 
him for the interpretation of obscure questions He 
inclined to the school of Hillel rather than to that of 
Shammai* Religious impulse drove him to the wilderness 
near the Dead Sea, where the white-robed Essenes lived 
their tranquil and q,ecetic life He attached himself to the 
hermit Banus, whose garments were woven from the fibres 
of bast, and who made bis scantv meals from toots and wild 
herbs After three jears Josephus returned to Jerusalem 
The lot of an anchorite demanded too much self surrender, 
yet he was sufficiently pious to join the Pharisees, while 
prudence and world!) wisdom Jed him to oppose the 
mtnotic enthusnsm of the Zealots At the age of twentj 
four he visited Rome (dt), suffering shipwreck on the way 
There the urbane and flattering youth drew smiles from 
Popp^, the mistress of Nero fahe secured the success of 
his mission by inducing the Emperor to order better treat 
menlfor certain imprisoned Rabbis ■\^hen the rebellion 
broke out m Jerusalem his love for his religion and bis 
nation prompted him to take up arms, but it was too feeble 
to prevent him watching fora decent opportunity to go over 
to Rome 

In Gahlee Josephus found two parties Hot-spinted 
young men formed groups round John of Gischsla, Jesus of 
Tibenas, Justus of Tibenus, and others, and ranged the 
bill country, ever ready to swoop down upon passing troops 
ofRomans Most of the peasants, devoted to the culture 
of olives, corn, and cattle, had little heart for a war which 
destroyed their commerce Josephus, the Pharisee, and his 
army of 100,000 unwarlike husbandmen made but a poor 
resistance to the Gentile l^ons Before long John of 
Gischala and his guenllas detected the lukewarmness of 
Josephus, and only the It^lty of the simple peasants that 

* Sec “Concise History of Religion,” \oI n , sect. 22 
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Scanned about theeloquent Phansee saved him from the plots 
of the Zealots A miserable campaign m Galilee, marked 
by tumults, dissensions, de^ptions, and petty skirmishes 
ending in fnght and disorder, reached a crisis irhen, in the 
spnng of 67, the renowned general Vespasian advanced into 
Galilee. Josephus fled to the little fortress of Jotopata 
which lay perched up on the crest of steep cliffs, and was 
approachable only on one side llTien the Roman battenng 
ram bad broken the ramparts and the starving defenders 
were outweaned by the fort) -seven da)-s’ siege, the Romans 
clambered by night into die fortress, slew the sleeping 
sentinels, and put the people to the sword. Josephus, who 
had hidden himself m a cistern, wa^ glad enough to 
jaeld to a summons from \espasian John of Gischau 
escaped to Jerusalem, where hegava-a fresh stimulus to the 
Zealots, provoked a fierce civil war with the party of peace 
and conservatism, and then quarreHed with a nval leader of 
the rebellion Simon^'Bar Gion Meanwhile, the emperor 
Nero had died (June, 68), his successor Galba sws 
murdered , Otho and ^^tclllus fought as nvals , Otho 
committed smcide Vespasian s claim to imperial power 
was followed rapidly by the murder of \ntelliu5 , and on 
Vespasian s son, Titus devolved the dread task of conquer 
mg the Holy City of the Hebrew race. 

Jerusalem overlooked valleys on three sides , the ascent 
sloped easily on the north The eastern, or I/)wer Citj 
fac^ the western or Upper City , the hollow passage of 
the TyropKOn ran between To Ae north of the Lower 
City rose the glittenng Temple, and beyond that the strong 
walled keep of Antonia. A wall cncirtJed the whole 0^ » 
another wall ran round an old northern suburb , a third wall 
enclosed, still further north the new suburb of Beretha. 

Against the battlements of Bezelha the rams of Titus, 
long delayed by political changes in the Roman empire, 
began to thunder in Apnk 70 Josephus now m the 
Roman camp, and contemptuously employed by Tituses 
interpreter and informer watched wall after wall collapvi. 
Several times, at Roman suggestion, he mounted the broken 
bulwarks, and ofTcred terms of surrender to the citirens 
Tliey replied with jeers and stones Famine brooded 
over the Gty A mother ate the flesh of her own child- 
Deserters crept out, only to be nailed up on crosses by the 
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h&ndred A stone from a Roman cnpne struck Jesus, the 
insane jieasanl, an 3 forerer silenced the >oice that cneu 
woe to Jerusalem The castle of Antonia fell In the 
courts and comdors of the remple despairing struggles 
took place A denselj packed mass of 6,eoo Je^s, collected 
in the eastern porticoes of the sanctuatj, and e\er> moment 
expecting the appearance of a dume Messiah, soon la> 
pTOstrale in the flamra which roared ihrougli the hallowed 
building John of Gischala and Simon lUr Giora retired 
to the Upper City with the last gnm remnants of their 
forces In a Aw weeks the Romans completed their work 
of conquest (September, 70) Of the fair citj nothing 
remained but ruined heaps and a few palace-gates left 
standing to protect a smalt guard John and Simon, who 
had concealed lhemselv« in subterranean passages, were 
captured Many Hebrew prisoners wrestled with wild 
beasts, or met each other as gUdiaiorj m the crowded 
arenas of Casarca and other towns Omers were sold in 
the slaie-matkets, or toiled sullenly m the lead works of 
HgJTit. Vespasian and Titus rode m triumph through the 
streets of Rome, while curious ejes gazed on the table of 
shewbread, the seien branched candlestick, and the sacred 
rolls of the Torah which had been snatched from the 
burning Temple Simon Bar Giora suffered death that diy 
on the Tarpeian rock John of Gischala fretted out the 
rest of his life to prison Josephus enjojed a country 
estate in the pleasant plain of Sharon The war died out in 
sieges of a few scattered fortresses In 73 the Zealots still 
defended the fortress of Masaria When the victorious 
Romanis entered the stronghold it was only to find the 
gamson slain by their own hands Palestine now formed 
an Item in the emperor Vespasian's landed property, and its 
taxes were contnbuted to his pnvate purse * 


3 'The New People —Ever since the ages when the songs 
of the Psalter gave expression to the religious passions of 
the Hebrew soul, a dividing line had been drawn between 


• jeetphtts, "VTars of the Jews' sad “Life’ 
Josephus, Schdtw. div i.wii 1., and Hausraths 
Arties, sol IS For the WM, SehUier. div l, sol 
ToL IS- , and Craeii, ‘History of the Jews,” vol n 


For account of 
“Time of the 
u. , Ilausrath 
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the Pious, T,hose hopes soared toivards God and the 
Wotldi), whose thoughts clung to the pleasures and interww 
of earth And now that the e^ctation of a Messi;^ nao 
earned strength and definiuon, and the behef in a tut^ 
Life had grown into a powerful motne, the contention 
between Piety and Secubnsm increased in sternness 
the moicment continued it changed man) of "lar^ 
tenslics and merged itself into a revolt ' 

against politics, and against learning Vot long befo^ 
nseof the Christian era the Psalms of Ifu Pharates 
lent to the bitter feeling of the pietist class 
humanist liberal and prudenUal Sadducees In tn^ 
compositions the Psalmist splits society up into Sinne« on 
the one side and ?,a.\nt%(hastoi) or Righteous on ^ . 

The Sinners oppress the Saiots,*bul a ^i^^the 

approaches, when a great separation will tale 
inheritance of the wicked being Hades and dajln^ 
destruction and \hey shall not be found in the ^y o 
mercy for the righteous, but the saints of 
inherit life in gladness The Dand, 

waiting foi a Messiah, an Anointed One. the^n of Dart^ 

who mil gather the scattered tnbes of of 

Jerusalem the dominant city of the world. Tm tie 
Christ (Christos) is three times used m 
Pharisees f so that long before 5 Se 

formed the name of Christ w« utler^ ch we 

devout In that portion of the 

have already dated about the penod of gerOd the O ♦ 

we behold Visions of the Elect One. or Son of 

will destroy Sinners and exalt the Righteous 

the Book of Enoch pictures the Saints as 

and silver and food and life itself in W'n^nson ^ he 

service of God and m the Psalms of the 

writer speaks of the Righteous as the Poor and the Ne^y 

Let us fcther recall the fart ttot a 

devotees, the Essenes, had, m their Vf a 

playedto the Jewish world the virtue and blessing of a 


• Or pf * Solomoa.” 
t Inlroduclion to the 


See »oL ii. of tin* ' History K 
rsJnu of the Phansees," trans 


WU u sees. 
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THE SFW TEOPEF ig 

bmh or"L''M '""'s IS lo the 

according to the Ncv 
son“ too £i ' ,””o “Cluistnns until 

(itas 4 -6^ “'’f'? “4" >''=■' Tomdc 

i“o? nil '^'t'* "Chnstians come into 

thJ Siinm 'l"4“ »' Anointed One, ithom 

mnSl 1 -.to Christian cm tvould 

an StiiE ' " n"’'- ■l“= “se of the name reccn ed 

word Chr»4s '“’S“'ac ‘I"'""- The Creel, 

etc TihVo * signified good excellent, gracious,’ 

'* Christian had T Chnstians themselves the name 

of 'Chrwos i„d'“rT '"somcssa) associated with that 
in his Anoloov trhv •C^tistiin Justin Martjr observes, 
Christians Snd "‘■,’1“ accused of being 

uc'iaS^s taVr' 

that thevtfi?f<. -in.,,!!! an epithet which suggested 

or gSS" S n^as'd'J'ar c“"jc'? 

pronunciation? Th.» r«J. u ® ®reless 

■otheearl ,hf°”‘’",*''S'onan Soetonius, writing 

“one Chtistl?" „d »» 

ances among the Te^fm Pn fat'oter of disturb 
Circumstance must be added .n H, remarkable 

usually looked urmn epitaphs on tombs 

‘ Chrestoi was aoDl ed , ^ The term 
which were undoubmdlv raean ' dead m inscriptions 
tide, and an inscnution^v^r Certain gods enjojed the 
Chreste ,he SSs^o^T^r Vu*"''’S “> ' I"'* 
that, without searchinc for the I .The conclusion is 

we find, in ,he fiS Chns, ?„ Chrisuan history 

“ages wheh by hemsS wS"'' 'ehe'ous beliefs and 
ongiuorthoname account for the 
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The New Mo><.ment could not conTinc itself to Jewish 
circles. Antioch, the city nherc the nnme “Christian" is 
said lo hate obtained popular currencj, «'as Creel The 
names of the prominent men who composed the first poor 
relief commilCec in the Christian community were all Grwl 
(Acts \i) But a cons derablc body of the New People 
clung to the sencrabie Jewish Law, and these were destined 
to a double opposition— the Gentile Christians banning 
them as conscrwliies liound bj Lontical rules and ideas, 
and theorthodojc Jews rejecting them as AIinfm,or Minxans 
— le, religious l^nov^tors and licrctics They appear to 
hate home the name of rbionites because of their poserty 
( Ileb mioH = poor) As far as can gathered from later 
descriptions of theu doctrines they held that the Law was 
binding upon all men, that Chrijt possessed a dmnepower 
imjiarted to him at baptism, but that he was bom m the 
normal manner, and that his mission consisted in an 
exemplary fulfilmbnt of the Jewish Law The> recognised 
as nn authontj (as it was long afterwards asserted) thff 
gospel of Matthew m the Aramaic bnguage, and refused to 
place any salue on the epistles of Paul Aim to th«e 
“ Poor, but not so widely spread, were the Nanrenes, who 
respected Paul as an apostle beliered in Chnst as virg n 
born and did not consider the Mosaic Jaw as binding upon 
Gentile followers of the new way of rcl gion They also, 
read and respected the Aramaic gospel Oneeasily suspects 
a close connection between Lbionites and Essenes 
schools observed circumcision and the Sabbath , both heJo 
aloof from animal sacrifice, both practised religious hat^^ 
or baptism hile, however, most of the Essenes atoid^ 
marriage the Ebionites claimed the freedom to wed. If 
on the one side, the Poor Samis leaned towards the customs 
and opinions of the Essenes th^ clearly s) mpathised on 
the other with the mystic doctnnes of the Gnostics For 
even when they had accepted the Chnstian Messiah, they 
dreamed themselves away in speculation as to his true 
character, some affirming that be was the son of Joseph 
some that he was an arebangd some that he had been 
more than once incarnated, first of all in Adam and last in 
Jesus Other sects remain but Amly visible to us through 
the histone gloom of the early Chnstun period, such as the 
Disciples of John the Baptist of whom pass ng gl lupses are 
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furnished by the New Testament (Matt ix , Acts xviw , 
XIX.) , the Hemerobaptists, or Daily Baptists, who reverently 
dipped their bodies in water every day , and these appear 
to have been related to the Mandseans {or Sabeans), who 
took the name m honour of the divme jEon, Saviour and 
Mediator, known as Manda * 

About the middle of the first century the New People 
and their religion had found their way to Rome The 
Roman Government felt no love for Jens, however much 
individual Romans might hanker after the oriental novel 
ties of Mosaism Heavy poll taxes had been laid upon 
them In the time of Claudius (41-54), as Suetonius 
narrates, all Jews were banished from Rome, for they were 
“continuallj making disturbances at the instigation of one 
Chtestus ”t Yet Jewish i^eas and practices gained ground, 
despite the police measures of the Government and the 
ridicule of the Roman wits On Sabbath days certain 
proselytes closed their shops Some made devout pilgnm 
age to Jerusalem Careful divisions of food into clean and 
unclean were observed Juvenal, the satirist, gibed at pious 
fathers who trained their sons to spend the seventh day in 
idleness, to avoid swines flesh to worship an invisible god 
beyond the clouds, and, m bigoted exclusiveness, to refuse 
even to point out the road to an uncircumcised stranger 
Inta the Jewish quarter of Rome, vihere some so, 000 
Hebrews had crowded, the New hlovement penetrated 
Stray hints m Paul s epistle to the Roman Christians give 
us glimpses of a community by no means at one on points 
of doctrine and morals \Vbile some freely ate meat and 
drank.wine, others lived a simple Esseman life as vege 
tanans and watei-dnnkets In one household the old 
festivals were kept with strictness , in another, all days were 
treated alike (Rom xiv) Among a section of these Jewish 
Christians the hailolnes of Neios court and the seculansm 
of Rome’s religion and politics had roused a dangerous and 
seditious zeal Paul uttered a word of warning “Let 
every soul be m subjection to the higher powers " Never- 

* W R. Sorley’s “Jewish Chnsto&s and Judaism,” Kurtz’s 
‘Church History,” Tol 1 , secs. 25 and zS 

t Suetonius, “ Lues of the Oesais,” Claudius, xxv This histonaa 
wrote in the period gS laa 
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llielcss the demeanour of the disaples of the New Mewe 
ment led the Roman authontics to suspect a religion which 
showed no re\trcnci, for the Empire and u.-. administnUon 
Tacitus fron ns ujmn these Jews who despise the gods, and 
chensh their dogmas abo\e the tics of famil> afilction In 
the )car 64 a fire, brcakmg out jn a humble shop-keeping 
district of Rome, spread ottr an immense area of the aty 
Nero encrgcticilly pros idcd food and shelter for the home- 
less citizens, and planned out superb structures and new 
streets People murmured that he had himself caused 
Rome to bum To alby this rumour the Emperor made 
scapegoats of certain denizens of the Jewish quarter, who 
followed what Suetonius calls “the new and baneful super 
stilion ” Here we ma) quote the ‘famous pas« 3 gc from 
Tacitus (" ^nnaIs,”JO 44) “To dispel suspiaon, Nero 
fastened upon and sub;ccted to ingenious tortures the 
people whom the public called Christians Chnst, the 
originator of that < amc,had bccnetecuted b> the procurator 
Pontius Fibtc, in the reign of Tibenus. The abominable 
superstition, though put down fora time, broke out again, 
not onl) in Judxa, where it began, but also in Rome, where 
all bad and shameful things collect and Oounsh Out of 
the number first arrested some confessed, and these, with 
a great multitude against whom they gaie information, were 
condemned, not so much on account of the fire, as because 
of thcif hatred against nianlmd in general They 
ridiculed esen m their death, for some wereebd m the 
skins of wild beasts and tom to pieces b} dogs , some were 
nailed to crosses , others burned to death , and, as dusk 
came on, some were lit [after being smeared with pitch] as 
torches in Neros own gardens * In Christian memones 
blood and horror were associated with Neros name After 
his death in June, 67, reports flew from comer to corner of 
the empire, hinting that Nero was still alne and would 
return from his hiding pbee among the Parthians beyond 
the riser Euphrates, and take revenge upon his eneraies-t 


* The genuineness of lie pussige ha> been doubted. was 

contemporary wuh Suelomtis. J-or the events just nana^ see 
Hausralhs Tune of the AposUe^ le .chapter on “Jewsin Rome, 
and Jloroersiam Cos* “First Centniyof Cinstiatuty," vol i., chap. 
*, “ Antiqua Jlaler,” chap. I. , 

t Itausraih s ‘ Tune of the AposQes,’ it ,cbap.on “The End ofNero 
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hen, m 6S, the Roman armies, after the conquest of 
Galilee, began to converge upon Jerusalem, a patty of the 
New People took flight from the doomed citj U ritmg long 
afterwards, Eusebius tells how the Christians received a 
duine revelation directing them to escape They made 
their way across the Jordan into Penea, where, on a plateau 
Overlooking the highroad to Damascus, stood the town 
of Pella Here the settlement of humble Naiarenes and 
Ebionites dwelt in peac^ while Jerusalem endured the 
agonies of the si^e * And here, if certain critics have 
)udged tightly, some unknown wnter pubU«hed a small 
apocalypse, which we may call The Broad sheet of Pella, 
and which is contained, in a more or less modified form, m 
the first three gospete (Malt xxiv r-44 \ 17-23, 'Mark 
^“ 37 » Luke XXI 5-36) This document purports to 
give a speech from the ^outh of Jesus as be sits on the 
Mount of Olives in view of the Temple, but its real 
character as an original maDUsenpt ts ^suggested by the 
curious fact that, both in Matthew and Mark, the mention 
of the pollution of the Temple is followed by the remark, 
“let him that readeth understand” — a caution altogether 
out of place m a speech A glance at the broadsheet will 
show how applicable are its contents to the conditions of 
the year 63 The elegant masonry of the Temple will be 
shattered Sham Messiahs will appeal to the mob Earth 
quakes will rumble, famines desobte, wars alarm The 
disciples of the new gospel wiU be flouted whipped, and in 
some cases, slam But they must cast aside all anxiety, 
and in the hour of tnal the inner voice of the Holy Spirit 
will bifi them speak the appropriate word Unhappily, some 
weak minda will fail, and recant, and even betray their kins 
men The Temple will be desecrated as Antiochus 
Epiphanes profaned it with an altar of Jupiter, and then 
the thunderstorm of wrath will lower The Saints must 
flee. M ell will it happen if the day of flight fall not on a 
Sabbath for the devout Nazarene or Ebionitewill save his 
hfe only with reluctance, it at the cost of breaking the 
Sabbath. And then the Son of Man will appear among the 
clouds, the celestul trumpet sound, and the Elect wall be 


f °'**y’* * Christians, n , Hauscath s ' Apostles, 

enafieton * Imioty of the Christians dnnsg the Jewish ‘VVar 
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gathered m from field and cottage. Let the Saints take 
heed and watcli and pray Such, m substancei is the 
message of the apocalypse trfuch has been preferred b) the 
fint three gospels, though a comparison of the three Tersions 
rereals curious ranations, as if later hands had added or 
subtracted a word here or a sentence there The supposed 
prophecy clearly enough reflects the terror and uncertainty 
of the final days of the Jewish War, when the Saints looked 
upon the impending fall of Jerusalem as a signal for the 
descent of Messiah and the tnumph of his followers * 

4. Organisation and Customs of the Nev People — If 
the reader appreciates the use of the term The New 
People,’ he will allow that the rel gtous innovators whom 
we hare seen at Jerusalem at Rome, or at Pella, represented 
an erolution which had as yet hide consistenc) or defiai 
tiOD Their organisation their doctnne^, their hteralure, 
had not yet takenclear and pecul ar forms. In the present 
section we shall somewhat antiapate the course of history 
and trace the early growth and government and customs of 
ChnsCian societies, to order to understand whither the 
embryo religion of the first century was tending Hann^ 
so to speak, viewed the apparatus through which the hew 
Morement worked, we shall be better able to approach the 
difficult problem of the essential character of the Gospel lo 
wluch that Morement embodied itself 

For many jears the Lew AfovemeBt propagated itself 
through small local soaeues, which gradually took the name of 
CAurrief CeZsus, with a smile, noticed that the Chnstiaas 
be met were most!} wearers, cobblers, tanners, and th; like. 
These humble artisans, shopkeeper^ and slaves met in rooms 
in pnvate bouses. The book of Acts shows us how a hundred 
and twenty Saints held prayer meetingsia an upper chamber 
m Jerusalem From allusions m Pauls letters and the Acts 
we glean details of the character of the Greek Christian 
assemb! es. Forty or fifty people would meet in an upper 
room of a pnvate house. Tber^ remote from the hum of 
the street, the group of eaihnsiasis would greet each otlier 
and join in worship. As working people the) found it 

*n»5ratlis •Apo5{l!s,’*lv,d»ij>ieT Iasi c«ed Kcisis Jetoot 
Naxara, * voL v cbspier ir 
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coa\enicnl to attend chiefly in the evenings The burning 
of many lamps and the presence of a crowd heated the air, 
and the windows were thrown wide , and naturally enough, 
as the story of Eutjxhus su^csts (Acts xx.), the close atmo- 
sphere sometimes made the less fervent listeners inattentive 
and drowsy Uomen sat apart, closely veiled In an 
adjoining chamber, or m a specially marVedoff comer, 
known as the Place of the Unlearned, gathered inquirers 
and stray visitors who were not jet admitted into full 
memberebip As years passed by differences of rank 
received increased altemion, until the wntei of the 
" Epistle of James ” indignantly complained that the richer 
Chtistsans were assigned comfortable seats and the poorer 
brethren left to stand, tit to squat uneasilj on the floor or 
footstools Some kind of reading opened the meeting, 
such as an extract from the Law or the Prophets , and, as 
Paul suggested that the ‘‘ talhth ” or head-covcnng worn by 
readers m the synagogues was siTubolica* of ignorance of 
Gods gospel, we maj suppose no such veil was worn bj 
Christian lecturers An exhortation or sermon followed 
Prayers, praise, and psalms formed parts of the routine In 
democratic spirit, any person so inclined was allowed to rise 
and Sing a hymn, or utter an expenence, or make an in 
spintmg appeal, his words being echoed by a fervent 
' Amen, Amen ” from the audience. At times devotion 
reached 'the pomt of excitement and rapture, and the 
speaker’s voice rose to an inarticubte shout or a mysterious 
whisper The hearers received this “tongue ’ with rever 
dice, though without comprehending its signiUcance, unless, 
indeed,* another member of the congregation offered to 
mterpiet the meaning of the “ unknown tongue Now and 
then a quiver of ecstasy tan through the room, and a whole 
chorus of voices, yelling and discordant, gave wild vent to 
the feelings of the Saints Paul found it necessary to rebuke 
these unedifying outbursts U bile women may have been 
left free to utter a prayer or express themselves m a 
longue, they did not engage in set and formal discourse , 
or, if any did, it was against the precise injunction of Paul, 
, } women keep uloice in the churches , it is shame- 
11 ^ woman to speak in the church ' We have but 

little information to guide us to a conception of the method 
of sermon m vogue among the churches , and no doubt the 
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stvlc wned according to Ume and place One man would 
recite passages from the Old Testament, and 
them an allegory of the Messiah and his mission, « done 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews Another would ‘J 

nrophec), and point his eager audience to ‘f’® 

Day of Judgment, and its terrors and splendours as i»r 
Sajed mthi Apocalipsc. A third might th.oir te smd 
into a funent moral appeal to the people to join 

ChrislianWay.and l«d a peaceable, discreet, atetemioB 

Christian life A fourth would repeat a jrarable or 
ethical maxim which he had heard quoted as the tea S - 
the Lord Jesus W hat kind of hymns were sung we are lell 
“conjeeluro Perhaps the “Song of the La"* ' 
ApocaljTse may stand as a type ''Great and 
ate thy works O Lord God. the Almighty Kighleous ano 
?mea;ethywa,s,thouKingof the ages I « 

fear, 0 Lord, and glorify thy name? Tor 
holy , for all thli nations shall come and 
thei for thy righteous acts have been made . t ^ 

An important part of the church 
common meal, the % f/ 

fluently called. Each member of the little soci®iy 
bring with him a portion of food or a 
Saints would sup together, sometimes wth p ous cl ^ 
ness and sobriety , sometimes, as Paul noted with 
haste and unsocial disorder The custom of a 
meal was widespread in Greek lands in -JtJie 
mAsia Minor, etc Men and women utual 

into clubs or fAiasO> -nd social mter 

help, insurance against fire, savings banks and ca 

course Meetings were erected 

enclosed gardens in the midst of which the soaety e 
us altar ^of sacrifice Candidates for me^ 
examined as to character, thermust P J^ident 

cood ” Each club had its officers including a pr«i 
Rome also had its numerous clubs or colleges a 
object of which was to these 

tion for deceased membem ^e ° „,-es for con 

fraterniues wilh distrust, for they offered centres for 


• Hausralhs "Time of Uie AposUes * 
Eirly Churches. ’ 


koL li., chapter < 
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^j^racy and sedition * The Christian chtirehei, ihcn, tod 
a cemm resemblance to these popular clubs, and the club 
d nner and the l^c-fcasi possessed no hule likeness lb 
amon? thi. Chnstians, the Agape took on a deeper and 
religious aspect, this, too, recalled a Greek practice — the 
sacred meal of the ‘ Mysteries “ of Clcusis and other holy 
places The Mj'sicncs began mth a solemn procbmation 
such as— “ Let no one enter whose hands arc not clean, and 
«hosc tongue IS not prodent.'’ After confession of sms, the 
iniiuied were Uiplised (at Elcusii the baptism took place 
in the sea) Cach mitate sacrificed a pg I’roctasions 
llarcd with lighted torches, and made the vallej’S re-echo 
Tiih dmne hymns ^ sinct last during nini. days could 
only be rcheicd by partaking of a sacred drink of water 
mingled uuh flour and mtRt,andof sacred caku. At night 
the people gathered before ft stage where symbolic scenes 
represented forlorn Dcmcicr seeking hc^dtoghtcr Kore— 
the earth mother seeking the hidden gram in the sad winter 
susoti , and the up shooting of the spring com to the new 
1 fe , and <o through the medium of this mrable, the 
iloctnne of the soul rising again from the dariincss of the 
tomb was inculcated f Kitual such as this pned an easy 
way to the Chnstan cctemonul of the LenTt Suf'/vr or 
Evthami (Gicck X’lfrA-aw/ra-lhanksgisang) In what 
way the Lords Supper was connected with the Love-feast 
docs not clearly appear , but, in course of tmn., the Agape 
dropped out of practice, and the Luchanst alone remained 
as a nte of the deepest religious influence. There is a 
noticeable confusion m the accounts furnished by vanous 
early Christian wnters Chrysostom tells us itot the Chns 
lians would first meet to hear prayers and sermon, and to 
tccene the Mysteries, and then the provisions brought by 
the richer disciples were placed on a common table at 
i^ich all s.at down But Egjplian Christians celebrated 
the Euchanst on Saturdays after dinner and several wnters 
pointed out that Jesus biroseU instituted the new rite after 


tui TO '* *" Stanley s • Chnstoa lasu 

Influence of rreclc Mevs " chap, x see also notes on 
^ I tuv^ Jfptencs ia the bit ehipier of vol lu of thu 
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concluding the Passover sapper However, the custcftn 
gradually grew«p of partaking of the Euchanst fasting and 
in the morning* Pauls reference to the Lords Sapper 
lacks clearness The Connthian Saints had a bad habit of 
eating and dnnkmg at their assemblies in an irregular 
manner Under such conditions, he says, “it is not pos 
sible to eat the Lord’s Supper,” and be proceeds to recite 
the origin of the nlual — “The Lord Jesus in the night in 
•which he was betrayed took bread , and, when he had given 
thanks, he broke it, and said. This is my body, which is for 
you , this do m remembrance of me In hie manner also 
the cup, after supper, saying TTiis cup is the new covenant 
m my blood this do, as oft as je dr^nk it, in remembrance 
of me. For as often as ye eat this bread, and dnnk the 
cup, ye proclaim the Lords death till be come*’ (i Cor jx. 
Revised Version) Did Paul regard the bread as part of 
the “supper”? was he desirous of transfomiing the 

coBitnon meal mroa “Lords Sapper,” or did be wish to 
direct that a solemn Euchanst should follow the common 
meal? In passing, it may be noticed that Paul usually 
prese^^e8 a singular silence with respect to the biographical 
record of Jesus as given m the Gospels, and jet here he 
cites (he says it was “ received of the Lord ”) an incident ui 
considerable detail Is it possible the Gospel reports of 
the Lord s Supper were borrowed from Paul himself? 

After the thanksgiving {‘‘euchanstia’) had been pr^ 
nounced by the leader of the assembly, the Saints would 
turn each to his neighbour, whether man or woman, and 
salute with the holy Kiss of Peace. “Salute one another 
with a holy kiss,” enjoins the Epistle to the RomaiTs , and 
Justm Martyr, a century afterwards mentions that, just 
before the Euchanst was introduced, ' ae (Cbnswns) 
salute each other with a kiss ’ The custom died out by 
slow degrees t 

A valuable early document, the "Didache,” which we 
shall again examine at a later stagey makes allusion to the 
mystic meat “Now, concerning the Euchanst,' it says, 

• The subject u discussed in Bin^ums “Antiquiues * book rr , 

^^Unley* ‘ Chnsuan lastitatiOBS,'chap ui. Biogham’s “ And 
qtuUei, b^k r , cha^ lu. 
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“thus give thanks— First, coaceming the cup We thank thee, 
OUT Father, for the holy vine of Cavid thy servant, which 
thou hast made known to as through Jesus thy servant > to 
thee be the glory for e^er And concerning the broken 
br^d We thank thee, ooi FaAer, for the life and know 
ledge which thou hast made known to us through Jesus thy 
servant, to thee be the glory for ever. Just as this broken 
bread was scattered oierthe bills, and having been gathered 
together became one, so let thy church be gathered from the 
ends of the earth into thy kingdom , for thine is the glory 
and the power through Jesus Christ for ever But let no one 
eat or drmk of jour Euchanst, except those baptised into 
the name of the Lord^ for in re^d to this the Lord hath 
said . Give not that which is holy to the dogs ’ (Didache, 
IX.) Have we here a piwniuveform of the rite observed by 
the New People ? Observ e that no hint occurs as to the wine 
representing the blood, or the bread the body of Jesus 
The use of the precept, “ Give not thav which is holy to 
the dogs," curiously differs from the turn given to it in the 
Semon on the hlount (Matt vu 6) Justin Martyr tells 
how water was mixed with the win^ and he expresses much 
perplexity at the fact that the Eucharist had been 
"imitated” in the mjstenes of Mithras, wherein the 
initiates received bread and a cup of water, accompanied 
With incantations * From anecdotes given m the final 
chapters of the gospels of Luke and John we gather that 
an early form of the Comrooa Meal included fish, in the 
ancient world, indeed, “bread and fish ” went together as 
familiarly as “ bread and cheese " in our own times Even 
in the*hliddle Ages a tradition survived that the Lord had, 
at the Paschal supper, replaced the lamb by a fish , and a 
fish appears on the table m a picture of the Last Supper 
preserved in the cathedral of Salerno t In the gospel story 
of the feeding of the multitude with fish and bread we 
meet a suggestion of the sacredness of bread and fish when 
eaten m a religious meal The subject takes on an air of 
mystery when we examine the pictures in the catacombs of 
One of these patnbngs represents a banquet scene, 
in which seven persons rechne upon cushions , and before 
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them arc arranged txro plates iritfj a fish on each, and 
baskets of cakes or buns, these cakes being tnark^ (as niaj 
be noted m other accompanying pictures) with a cross in 
the manner of the modem Go^ Fnda) bun It is usual 
to see in sucli paintings portra)'aIs of the Eucharist as 
instituted by Christ. But no specially Chnstian features 
present themscUcs, and one strongly inclines to view the 
paintings as descriptne ofa Pagan religious meal A senes 
of pictures found m the Oilacombs, and undoubtedly non 
Christian, rebies the death and entry into paradise of the 
bdy Yihsa Her pale shade is earned off by Death, led by 
Mercury to the judgment seat of Dispiter and Abracata, and 
thence cons eyed by an Angelus Boms (good angel) to the 
place of celestial banquets One painting in the «enes 
shows ussoen men— "sesen piuus pnests”lhe attached 
inscription calls them— sealed at a table, on which lie 
crossw cakes and-sei-eral plates of vunds, including a fish 
I\e may fairly inter that the bread and fish repast had o 
non Chnstian origin, though, for a certain period it wis 
associated with early Chrmianity, the fisb becoraipg ft 
favourite type of Jesus Chnst* 

From the austere Essenes the New People may ha\e 
learned to practise the ceicmony of Bii/hsvi Menander 
the Gnostic is said to hare promised saUation to all who 
were baptised m his name Among the Jews CJeotile con 
Tcrts were required to undergo cleansing in water before 
they could enter the ranks of the Holy People , and the 
Talmud often refers to the baptism of proselytes t Justin 
Martyr was much scandalised at noting that the 
prompted, in his opinion, by “ the denis, ' also obierred 
the nte, sprinkling themselres at the entrance to temp es, 
or plunging into a purifying bath before visiting the shnnes 
of the gods J Justin reverently calls baptism by the name 
of IlJumination and other Chnstian writers spoke of Jt as 
the Seal and the Mystery But to the early Saints these 


• Isorthcote anil Brownlow’s ‘ r«na Sotlcrauea” (fewndrf on the 
Tcsearcbes of De Fossi ) part u., ch^ u. Tits worl eon auis 
copies of the Catacomb pictures Imtthej’wUJ be foumi mnen cetiCT 
printed *nd coloured in Pa/mer's * Ean/ Chnstian Sjmboiism 
edited by I«ortheote and Brownlow 
+ II Cox s First Centniy,” chxjw *v 
t Apology, chap. Ixiv 
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terms were unknown * Impres^d by the earnest appeals 
of a preacher, and eagerly desinng to enlist himself among 
the Elect, the convert would confess belief in the new 
doctnne, and, being led to a pool or stream, dip himself in 
the water, and emerge a disciple, a Saint, a sinner cleansed 
Simplicity marked the nte in the early days of Christianity 
A crowd of listeners to a fervid address, such as Peter’s, 
could, on the same day, testify their faith by undergoing 
the sacred ceremony A travelling eunuch, meeting a 
Chnstim missionary, became a convert to the gospel, and, 
in the wa)side pool, washed away the errors and ignorance 
of the past No special officer administered the iite Paul 
Uiid no stress upon iJie privilege of baptising , he thanked 
God he had baptised very few of the Connthian Saints , 
for, he added " Chnss sent me not to baptise, but to 
preach the gospel’ Yet he had a clear enough idea of the 
meaning of the baptismal water When, be says, Israel left 
Egypt, they were baptist into their new life by passing 
under the divine overshadowing cloud, and through the 
Red Sea , and tn the dipping of the Christian under water, 
and the re-ansing, he saw a symbol of burial of the old 
nature and birth of the new The followers of John the 
Baptist often disciplined themselves by fasung At an early 
date fasung preceded baptism Here are the directions for 
the ceremony laid down by the Didache (vii) “Now, 
concerning luptism, thus baptise ye having first uttered 
all these things [i e , moral exhortations] baptise into the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spint, 
in living water • But if thou hast not living water, baptise 
in otttei water , and if thou canst not in cold, then in warm 
But if thou hast neither, pour water upon the head thnce, 
into the name of Father and Son and Holy Spirit But 
before the baptism let the bapliser and the baptised fast, 
and whatever others can , but the baptised thou shah com 
mand to fast for one or two days before t 

Of course prayer formed a strong feature in the religion 
of the New People TVbile the ZenTs Prater was soon 

* Iliich s “ Influence, ’ Icct. x 

T Susp cion lies upon ihw passage as being wholly or partly an inter 
polation >n ibe onginal sKcsion of the D dache The same lematk 
applies to Ihe paragraph m ihc Didacbe on the Eucharfct 
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adopted into the Chnstian system of worship, it may rfot 
have had a Christian ongin This prayer occurs in the 
Didach^ and the Didache was, in all likelihood, a Jewish 
document to begin with “Nor pray says the Didache 
(viil), “like the hypocrites, but as the Lord C(m7nandtil tn the 
gospel [these words may be Chnstian additions], thus pray 
Oar Father,” etc At the close of the prayer the wnter 
enjoins “Three times in the day pray ye thus and we 
call to mind that prayer thnce daily was an ancient Jewish 
custom, and is referred to m the legend of Daniel A brief 
examination of the prayer betrays the fact that it contains 
no reference to important Chnstian doctnnes such as the 
Atonement, or the Messiabship of J“sus, or the Resunec 
tion, etc. We suspect that the people who first used it bad 
as yet worked out no clear doctrines on these points 
Neither does the prayer bear marks of devotion to Hebrew 
ntual Undoubtedly it composed phrases and ideas which 
were household words to the Jews of the first century 
us observe some of the elements of the prayer ^-''OurTat^r 
who art in Heaven ' A passage in the Talmud runs “On 
whom do we rest? On our Father who is in heaven 
Halloned ie thy name , thy kingdom tome A Jewish prayer 
known as the ‘ Kaddisb was the most anaent piece of 
devotion used in the synagogue It was couched in the 
Aramaic language, and might only be recited in public. D 
began as follows — “May his great name be extolled and 
hallowed in the world which he created according to bis 
will May he cause hts kingdom to com^ etc. And, 
further on in the same supplication, the words occur “Slay 
the prayers and desires of Israel be received beforl their 
Father who is in heaven ' * It is believed that the present 
Greek form of the Lords prayer was translated from an 
Aramaic original f Give us this day our daily bread To 
the great Rabbi Hillel is attnbuted the saying “Blessed 
be &d every day for the daily bread which he givcth us " 
Lbrgne us our debts as ue nJso have forgiven our deilon 
This IS a distinct echo of Ecclus. wcnii 2 ‘ Forgive thy 

neighbour the hurt that he hath done unto thee, so shall 


• ir Cox s “Fust CentunrefChnsuanitjr “chap. »r 
i SeeF H Chases “Lords Piayei tnihc Early Charen lolro 
duetioa 
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thjr sms also be forgi\en when ihoti prajest’* The doto* 
\^,"Thrit )J ihi kin^om,ihe fw<r,and (fe 
ftvr and rtrr,” does not find a pbcc m Matthew s gospel 
(Revised Version), though the Didache has these words 
“Thmeisihe power and the gloij forever’ Such uplift 
vngs of praise often gave a jo>ous tone to old Hebrew 
psalms, as m i Chron xxtx. ii * Tlune, 0 Lord, is the 
greatness, and the power, and the glorj, and the victor), 
and the majeslj ^^’halever maj be the precise histor) 
of the prajer, it stands as a token of the simple, unlearned, 
and earnest mode by which the New People approached 
their Father, God 

The Saints observed sacred daj-s. Paul, indeed, felt no 
such reverence, and pouted reproach upon the Galatians 
who took pious note of days, and months, and seasons, and 
jears But he could not help recognising differences of 
opinion among the brethten, and he tned to make peace 
among the Roman saints by pcrmitting^uch man to do as 
he pleased “One man,' ne wrote (Rom xiv 5 , 6 ), 
“ esteemeth one da> above another , another csteemein 
every daj alike. IjEt ea^ man be full) assured m his own 
mind He that regardeth the day, re^rdeth it unto the 
Lord.” In other words. It was of no practical importance 
The Gospel anecdotes of the behaviour of Jesus on the 
Sabbath point in the same direction of liberalism A mo\ e* 
ment arose among the New People in favour of keeping 
another day hoi) besides the Sabbath They chose the 
Jurst JDaj or A^rtne or LonSi Z7<t> One of the early 
church histonans blamed the Ebionites for a double 
observance of the Sabbath and of the Fust Day as hoi) t 
For many ) ears Chnsiian sects disputed whether the Sabbath 
should be kept as a day of tranquillity and nbstention from 
labour Some made it a day of festival after the manner of 
the orthodox Hebrews Others showed their dislike of the 
old convention by fasting on the Seventh Day Others 
would fast on neither day The New Testament manifestly 
poinU to a growing custom of meeting on the Kyriac for 
the breaking of • the bread” or collecting subscriptions for 


pr»)« IS discussed in a paper in the tiatienal Reformer^ 
beplemticr 27ih ‘ ■' * 

t B ngham s Am cju Ues ” TOl vil, chapter on the Sabbath. 
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the poor Bui it can be posibrely said that no word in the 
New Testament indicates that the &iiDts r^rded the First 
Day as a new form of the Sabbath,* WTien we turn to the 
Diitche (xiv ) we find the following reference ‘ On the 
Iwynac do ye assemble and break bread, and gire thanks^ 
after confessing your transgressions, in order that )our 
sacrifice may be pure. But every one that hath controvers) 
with his fnend. Jet him not come together mth you until 
they be reconciled, that your sacrifice may not be profaned 
For this is that which was spoken by the Lord At every place 
and time bnngmea pore sacrifice , for a great Kingsm J 
saith the Lord, and mj name is marvellous among the 
nations.” These last words allude to the Vahveb or Lord^ 
of the Old Testament <br the quoted omes from 
Malachi i 11-14 “ In every phee incense shall be offered 

unto my namci and a pure offering , for my name shall be 
great among the heathen, saith the Lord of Hosts for I 
am a great King One cannot, then, safely assert that the 
Kymc had any original conneciioa with the Chnst of the 
Gospels. It IS true that the passage just quoted speals of 
* The Kynac of the Lord" as if a Chnstian senbe, re* 
wnting the document, and thinbog the ‘ Kjnac too ii^e 
finite a term had altered it into * the Kynac of the 
or ‘ the Lords Day of the Lord, an expression which 
serges on the absurd The idea forces itself upon us that 
the Lord 3 Day was sacred among the New People before 
they had sharply outlined their Chnstian gospel Later on 
Pliny the magistrate told the Emperor Trajan (vS-t*? 
that It was the custom of the Christians to meet 
early in the morning before it was I ght on a ccrlair 
day ( ‘stato die”) and sing hymns to Chrut as their God 
and bind themselves with a sacrament to do noenh and 
afterwards to partake of a common feast. And, still later 
the so-called apostolic father, ' Barnabas " (jcv ) gare * 
turn to the Lords Day wherr he argued ihat^ the old IIcotw 
S eventh Day being set aside, the Eighth Daj assumed a 
pecut ar sacredness both as a festiral and as a cotnmemora 
tion of the nsing of Jesus from the tomK * ^^'herefo^ 
he says, " we keep the Eighth Day with joj fulne^ the ^y 
also on which Jesus rose again from the dead." In the 

•It Cex* First Cenliity 
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nfiddle of the second century Justin Maitj-r’s Apolog) 
(I , chap Ixvii ) tells of a development “ On the daj 
called Sunday (hemera iou Hehou),' he relates of the 
Christians, "all who live m cities or in the country gather 
together to one place, and the memoirs of the apostles or 
the wntings of the prophets are read, as long as time permits,’ 
etc And elsewhere* he seeks to fasten a badge of 
inferjonty on the Sabbath day by hinting that it, like other 
institutions, was enjoined by way of discipline for an 
unrighteous people And Tetlullian,t after mentioning 
that the Christians were accused of sun worship, and admit 
ting that the suspicion might appear plausible in conae* 
quence of iheir turning eastwards in prajer, points out that, 
while they did, indeed, devote Sun day to rejoicing it was 
from a far diflerent reason than sun worship 

From rites and observances we turn to the Offers of the 
new religion So soon as the New People began to create 
their humble societies the need was'feU for directors 
and ofheers In pagan associations and institutions the) 
could notice many models, such as tlie " epimcletes ” (the 
supenntendent of Mysteries, or adminislratOT of charitable 
funds), or the "episkopos (treasurer of a temple or fl 
society, etc.) t Highest in respect stood the Apostles, or 
commissioners The term betokened among the Jews such 
men as were officially despatched abroad by the Hebrew 
authorities, especially those who collected money from the 
scattered J ewish setilements for the service of the Temple g 
The New Testament tunes in its use of the word It is 
applied tothe twehe missionanes (by the first three Gospels 
ndl by the fourth), to Barnabas and other persons who 
did not belong to the twehe, and, by Paul, to certain 
fellow Chnstiarfs whom he speaks of as the apostles of the 
churches ” — r e , delegates from Christian societies ('* Cor 
viii 23) By "prophet' Paul understood an edifier, a con 
soler, who sought to calm and strengthen the souls of the 
Saints amid their daily wonies and cares and perhaps their 
dangers'! Other leaders who figured in the meetings of 

• " Duilogue w ih Tryph* ***• + Avwlosy ssi 

£ ELHilchs Orginisalion of Ihe Hailjr Ctirisuarj Churches,’ n. 

I Sinahi " D i-iionary of ibe BiHc ” 

TT lor Pauls ticw-s of the funclioias of church leaders, etc, see 
iCot *u 
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the Ne^v People Tsere “teachers,” possessors of “powers 
— men, perhaps whose eloquence of speech and prajer exer 
cised a magnetic influence over the hearers , ^ ^ ^ 
persons whose sjTnpathy and resource special!) fitted 
to nurse the sick , helpers and counsellors whose advice 
guided the conference of committees and emei^ncy meet 
mgs, and speakers of “tongues’ — whose wild raptures, 
though incomprehensible to themselves and to their heare^ 
roused deep emotion in the assemblies and made e 
simple people imagine themselves as listening to the^er) 
language of heaven The evidence of the Didache on th«e 
subjects is confused, and we have to bear m | 
this production is a Jewish document pverlaid , 

additions. Its references to Apostles and prophets 
a penod of the simplest manner* and organisation n ^ 
title Itself “The leaching (Didache) of the 
denotes the moral maxims and commandment 
travelling Jewish teachers taught on their 
before the Christian gospel was preached- he 

who comes to )OU ’ sa)-8 the Didache (« ) let ^m W 
received as the Lord, but he shall not reroam Pj^ 
one da) , if, however there be need then » 

but if he remain three days, he is a (alse ^ bread 

the apostle departs, let him take nothing »“P^. f ° 
enough till he lodge again, but "S-n Jo ,he 

false prophet EvidenU), there is h^e no * 

tweh e apostles of Christian tradition Thwe wan ® 
or poor preachers were numerous ^ough to/®"^7mTOsed 
able to caution pious but unwar) folk a^inst ^ 

upon here a prophet preached with ® 

centyhis audiences were forbidden to 
could easil) test a preacher by his conduct J; , ‘ 
should do eocenlnc things, nhich would be ““““ { 
otheis to luntate, the feet should Close no "="^“ 

as he acted »>th a view to espoondingAc cosmic m) t^ ry^ 

(or divine relations) of the Church At _-jj,n£f for 

Uate.er might be a prophet * pretensions, asking J 

™o„ey or an°, other g ft would »t once "^“'''^"er 

ranks of the genome preachers lo “ sor- 

of the Didache a paragraph appears, which some 

10 b» cd t on of the * Teach bj " 
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pfises the reader by coming lack to the topic of leaders 
{x\ ) “Now appoint for jourseUes bishops and deacons 
worthy of the Lord, men meek and not avaricious, and 
uptight, and proud, for the>,too, render jou the service 
of the prophets and teachers 'ITierefore neglect them not , 
for they are the ones who are honoured of >ou, together 
with the prophets and teachers” Whatever we may think 
of the genuineness of this passage, it confronts us with the 
names of tw o fresh orders of officials — the “ episkopos ” and 
the “ diakonos ” M e have already noted that “ episkopos ” 
was a title current among the pagan Greeks Only one 
Utter of Paul mentions “ bishops,” and then merely m the 
opening address * ^he other New Testament references 
to bishops belong to much later dates, and serve only to 
indicate that, with the kpse of >eats, the office of the 
episkopos had grown in importance and esteem , and even 
then the bishops were very little distinguished if at all, 
from the “ presbyters ”t The function of the bishop 
included the distribution of the alms collected by the 
society of which he acted as overseer, provision for orphans 
and widows, and the entertaining of the Saints who, by 
reason of trade or dnv en by ill usage, journey ed from town to 
town, or from one country to another t Even so fat down, 
however, as the time of Justin Martyr we find the leader of 
the meeting for receiving the Euchanst called simp\y « tVie 
president of the brethren f’ and when the devotions con 
eluded, the charitable peasants and artisans and merchants 
crowded round “ the president ’ with their gifts for the 
widow, the orphan, and the stranger (Apology, 65, 67) 
Naluraily the president needed assistance as the societies of 
the Saints grew in number and extent , and for this purpose 
deacons or ministers were appointed Paul writes of 
himself and Apollos and other propagandists as “ deacons, ’ 
and their preaching work as a “ diaconate ’ The deacons, 
as Justin hlaityr tells us, banded round the holy Cakes and 
wine at the Supper, and earned alms to the houses of the 


• Phil i 1 Gocid reasons exist for regard ng ihe Epistles , „ 

Timothy, and Titus (wh ch speak of lnsIiops}i as not the work of Paul 
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need) ^\ omen, such as Phoebe ihc deaconess, aided fn 
these errands of mere) Witn ntuaj deteJoped among 
the Clinstnn soctciies, u became the custom to appoint 
deacons b) a pub’ic and solemn tiying-on of hands. 

We ma) pause for i moment to loolw back upon the 
figures — shadow) at the best— ^f the New People who 
created the Christian gospel We obsersc dimly the 
emergence of a sect who gradually broke away from Jewish 
OTihodox) md the traditions of the Ilebrctr Torah, who 
plhercd adherents from the lowly classes, from rustics, 
craftsmen, fishermen, and the like, who, ts the Saints the 
Fleet, as Mmxans, Naaarencs, Baptists, and Ehioniies, 
form^ small rcmahsl clubs and associations , who 
assembled m retired cliambm for prd)er, praise, preaching, 
the utterance of "tongues,’ the partaking of a fraternal 
meal, who baptised comerts, who couni^ the Kynacor 
First-da) hoi) , who provided by common subscription for 
the vridows and fit herless arid destitute members of their 
communit) , and who looked up with aCection and respect, 
but Without exaggerated rc»crcn«, to the apostles and 
prophets who tramped from place to place, teaching a 
simple ctliic and an undogmatic religion Fheir oiorsl 
and religious ideas we roust draw from the New Testament 
and other literature 

Before dealing with the personalit) and writings of Paul 
and the gospel bistor) of Jesus, we ma) glance at the 
bjograph) of a notonous prophet whose career throws a 
singubr sidelight on the religious conditions amid which 
the ftiith of the New People arose and extended 

5. .ApoBoniua ot T/asx — In the sixth centuiy RC- the 
teacher Pythagoras travelled to Egypt and elsewhere in 
search of religious, ethical, and scientific knowledge, 
preached a gospel of plain living and deep contemplation, 
nnd founded a moral settlement or church m Southern 
Italj His followers had a passion for anthmetic and 
geometry , in numbers the) read the fce>'S of the universe, 
the) believed m the transmigration of the soul from body to 
body until it attained holiness, they taught reverence 
towards gods and parents, justice gentleness, temperance, 
pra)er, careful self-examination, and simplicity of fomk 
dress, and liabits His philosopb), modified by mystical 
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doctnnes drawn from such writers as Plato, found disciples, 
at the beginning of the Chnstun era, m the Neo-Pytha 
goreans, or New Pythagoreans Of these Apollonius 
furnishes a remarkable type The true personality of Apol- 
lonius has to be sifted out from the romantic biography 
written by Philostratus at the opening of the third century, 
c E., for the amusenient of the Empress Juba, wife of 
Severus The story bad a certain amount of reality for its 
basis , the rest is legend Born at Tyana, in Cappadocia, 
and schooled at Tarsus on the banks of the placid Cydnus, 
he, as a youth, spent much time at the temple of Xsculapius, 
at /Cg*B near Tarsus Thither crowds of maimed and 
diseased folic streamed for aid and healing from the pnests, 
who used the divine oracle as a means of medical advice 
Perhaps the scenes he witness^ suggested the lalue of an 
ascetic life He ate only fruit and vegetables abjured wme, 
went barefoot, clothed himself in linen bathed often m cold 
water, and let his hair hang long over nis shoulders “ 1 
shall Ine,” he said, “after the manner of Pythagoras” 
Each morning he made obeisance to the nsing sun Five 
years (such ivas the Pythagorean rule) he passed in silence 
Sometimes he would push m among the vulgar throng at a 
circus or pantomime, nnd, with stern uplifted hand, awe the 
mob into stillness Once this dumb monitor found a city 
in tears because of a famine lycarning that the dearth was 
produced by a few dealers hoarding up the corn, he wrote 
publicly on a tablet “Apollonius to the monopolisers of 
corn in Aspendus greeting The earth is the common 
mother of all, for she is just You are unjust, for you have 
made ber only the mother of yoursehes, and if you will 
not cease from acting thus, I will not suffer you to remain 
upon her" The terrified dealers filled the market with 
grain, and the city rejoiced With Greek pnests he dis 
coursed on the nature of God To the disciples of more 
barbaric religions he gave hints for the refinement of their 
worship His language was loftyand emphatic , he did not 
argue , he spoke as with authonty With seven disaplgs 
he set out for the East, and, at Nineveh, met Damis, who 
companied with him during a great part of his career He 
learned the art of augury, or foretelling the future by in- 
spection of the entrails of birds Even the language of 
birds he acquired— a legendary detail which may point to 
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!»i quick obscrration of the animal world. From the 
splendours of the King of Babylon s court he journeyed 
on to India where he conversed with the sages, or 
Brahmans. Tlic narratires of his eastern trarels are 
adorned with anecdotes of the marscllou^ and »irh Jnely 
dialogues with native pnnees ant! philosophers. Ofallthis 
nothing may be true except that Ajiollonms travelled in the 
cast, and that hedenvedsome of hts speculations from Indian 
and Zofoastrtan sources. Uchave already seen that some 
such influence had Icarened the doctnnes of the Jewish 
Esscncs * On his return to the west he coot nued to make 
tours from Ephesus to Troy from Troy to Greece Crete, 
Rome, etc. At Athens, being suspected of strange and 
magical doctnnes he was forbidden to take part in the 
Mysteries. Popular folly credited him with supcmatuiJ 
powers. He ilrore the plague from Ephesus. A d^ 
bnde was raised from her bier by his whisjWr He expelled 
a demon from an idetninaie and g ggting fop, the enl spint 
breakingout into imprecations before die fixed glance of 
the prophet, and then on its cspuls on smashing a 
to pieces amid the shouts of the awe-struck people. 
his pretens ons to wonderworking Apollonius joined a 
shrewd manner of address MTicn the atuens of Smyrna 
suflered from dissension Apollonius counselled them to 
try the effect of discordant concord m other words, to 
use argument and discussion only as a means of arriving^ 
harmonious action as in a ship where the crew performs 
ranous duties with the common object of nangaling the 
vessel Smoothly At Alexandria he met the newmaiw 
emperor \espasian who revered him as an oracle and 
astrologer The popubce showed him extreme lespec^ 
though he roundly rebuked them for their tu^lence »d 
quarrels at the horse-races, just at be bad 

reproached the people for crowding to see the combats^ 
paid glad ators, and refused to enter the theatre, saying the 
place was impure and poButed with blood. A voyage up 
the Nile gives the biographer a pretence for mtrodu^g * 
number of dubious travellers tales On a charge of seoi 
tion the Emperor Dom nan lodged Apollonius m a Rom^ 
gaol. From the public tribunal be vanished, so says the 
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legend, and at Ephesus saw a sision of the Emperors 
murder by the dagger of Siqihinus, the hour of the vision 
corresponding with the actual merit (96 ce) The old 
Pythagorean died at Ephesus, (hough “ some say he entered 
the temple of Minen-a at Lmdus, and there disappeared " 
A temple at Tj ana testified to the honour jn which his natne 
land held his memory 

Trom the romance of Philostratos we can conjecture the 
character of Apollonius as that of an ascetic trarelling 
philosopher, who enjoined simplicity of life, addressed moral 
precepts to the people, preached against bloodshed, and 
perhaps did not disekin to encourage the rumour that his 
wisdom and his medical skill were due to miraculous agency * 

6 PauLf—The city of iTarsus is nowhere named m the 
Pauline Epistles, or elsewhere m the New Testament, except 
the book of Acts. But the tradition whii^^i makes that city 
the birtliplace of Paul does not conflict with probability 
Past the city floated timber rafts from the Taurus mountains 
From the hair of the goats which fed on the hills near by 
the citizens made “ aliaum," a kind of tent-cloth Between 
Tarsu< and Tyana ran the rocky pass of the CiUcian gates 
The city had an oracle of Apollo, and the god s gleaming 
sword hung in the temple A mile or two distant, in the 
town of Ancbiale, asUtue of Sardanapalus (really the sun 
god Sandan) bore on its pedestal the inscription " Eat, 
dnnk, and make merry , with this there is naught else to 
compare ” With phallic revels and a great bonfire, in which 
the symbolic effigy of the " King of the Feast ' was burned, 
the Tarnans every year celebrated the nles of the Sun-god 
Both from these noisy festivities and from the colleges of 
Sophists which overlooked the Cydnus the inhabitants of 
the Jewish quarter held gnmly aloof And here, at the 
tune when Apollonius played his part as a barefooted 
preacher, the boy Paul ran about the streets Little Greek 


• The life of ApoWotuos was tnnsUted ftom the Greek of Philostrahis 
a iSo^by the rev E Berwick The book affords a vetv erweilaimne 
pichwe of Ttianners and opinons m the Roman Empire jn the early 
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lore did he Kim Hk epistles « ere aftertrards penned n 
big sprawling hindimting A Benjamite, a Hebrew of the 
Hcbrews—Uunsaism permeated his blood. Hut the lad 
looked eagerly out upon the Greek world, and his after 
writings drew figures of speech from the at) dnll-ground, 
the armoury, the ihcifre: Uhen the atirens met tn public 
council, and Paul heard the meeting spoken of as the 
“ Ckkiesia " he picked up a word which afterwards became 
Tamil ar enough to Christian cars He knew the Hebrcir 
scriptures, the biptuagint, the Book of Wisdom Rabb nic 
lore coloured his new of the OM Testament lustor) 
rollowing the Kabbis, who affirmed that the Adam of 
Genesis i diffi.n.<I from the Adam of Genesis lu (ij’ in the 
two nceounis of the creation) he saw in the first Adam a 
linng soul clad with earth jn the. .second Adam a Jifeginns 
and hcitcn!) spnt, he tmagmed that the rock whence 
Moses drew water^ gl ded after the Hebrews during their 
wilderness joufne)'s. From the Rabbis he inherited a far 
fetched and allegorical style of expbining the Scriptures 
^Vhen Canatn was promised to Abraham and his * seed," 
till. ' seed " meart Christ the rnal woraen Sarah and 
Ilagar, denoted the old Jewish order and the new Chnstan 
order, when Abrahams belief in Gods promise receired 
the dmneapproial ( it was counted unto him for righteous 
ness ’ ) the doctrine of imputed righteousness through Jesus 
Christ was foreshadowed, the l’asso%er lamb signified 
Christ thv dough bread which tbe women swept out of the 
houses at the approach of the feast typified malice and 
wickedness Such idats remind us of the speculations of 
Philo The letters written by Paul jield evidence ihrt he 
had undergone training as a Isw)-er — that is, an expert m 
the Torah and its interpretation The doctrine of Justifies 
tion displays a legal co\enant between the repentant enl 
doer and theofTeoded Creator In token of his intention 
to forg ve the past, God gists beliesers the arrabon ” me 
earnest mone} — that is tosa} the spntual conMCtion that 
pardon is theirs in realty (2 Cor i ss) The old Jui^c 
system is a cold but necessary guardianship or heirslup 
under restriction which m the npeoess of time and the 
majority of the human soiJ melts into the large hbertj of 
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Christian manhood This liberty belongs to the Saints by 
light of inheritance, a right founded on the long ago promise 
of God to Abraham It is true that, four hundred and fifty 
years aftens aids, the law of Moses was imposed, but the 
covenant stiU held good, the Mosaic system was but a senes 
of temporary bylaws ' added because of transgressions,’ 
and in no W’ay disannulling the original compact Else 
where he uses a legal figure to describe the perfect right of 
the Elect to break off rations with Hebrew law just as a 
woman whose husband dies is free to marry again, so the 
New People, on the passing away of the old order, are free 
to ally themselves to the Chnst Yet laivyer and Pharisee 
as he was, Pauls ternper earned him a step further “I 
advanced he says, in"a fragment of autobiography, " in the 
Jews’ religion bejond many of mine own age among my 
countrymen, being more exceedingly zealous (zehtts) for 
the traditions of my fathers —in other words he was a 
thoroughgoing Zealot With an addi^onal measure of 
fanaticism, he would have joined the Dagger men the 
Sicatii As It was he became an inquisitor and persecutor 
At the time of lus propa^nda be appears to have been 
a widower His allusions to nursing and feeding of children, 
and the labour pangs of women suggest married experience 
Hts advice " 1 say, therefore to the unmarried and widows. 
It is good forthem if they abide even as \ gives us a gentle 
hint of a wifcs grave If he had much Rabbinic learning, 
he had little gold Even on his preaching tours he some- 
times laboured night and day for a scanty wage His self 
deprecation, his reference to the difference between his 
imperictis letters and bis weak bodily presence, call up the 
image of a small, unimpressive nervous man, who, never 
thcless when he let his soul loose in exhortation, appeal, 
rhapsodj, held men and women as m i magnetic grip 
Sickness often hid him low Trembling and groaning he 
fdt his body to be a burden the centre of pains and 
passions, of contending powers, of demonic attack Inces 
santly lie suffered from a thorn lO the flesh a ‘ messenger 
of Satan — perhaps acute spasms of the heart or epileptic 
convulsions Joy.gnef confidence, depression tenderness, 
anger chased each other m a wild dance through his restless 
bosom Rapid vehement, irregular, the stream of hi* 
indmduvliiy splashes along—’ I thank my God/" 
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Agtippa II , and with Rome The Zealots fought fiercely 
against sudv doctrines and practices, and Paul, before 
joining the Christian ranks, was a Zealot * 

Whether Paul persecuted the New People at Jerusalem 
or not, he certainly did so in other places “ Ye heard,” he 
says to the Galatians, “ of my manner of life in time past m 
the Jens’ religion, how that beyond measure I persecuted 
the Church of God, and made havoc of it " This need not 
mean persecution on a la^e scale As he travelled from 
town to town — for Paul had a natural love for change of 
scene— eager to obtain from this and that Rabbi or college 
some new light on the holy Torah, some fresh insight into 
the divine meaning of the law, some satisfying indication of 
the aim and purpose of God amid all the complex pro 
visions of the legal code, he met with surprise and mis 
giving these clubs of the New People Their easy attitude 
towards the Mosaic Law, their indiffvence to Rabbinic 
disquisitions on tithes, Sabbaths, sacrifices, purifications, 
festivals, vows, ritual , the simplicity and independence of 
their moral teaching, which made them independent of the 
schools, and dispensed with the laborious learning of the 
scribes~aU this astonished him, puiiled him, irritated him 
Pagans and idolaters he could have endured, but these 
homely people, whose celtgious eatoestness and ethics >k«c 
so much akin to his own, and yet whose theory of life so far 
diifered from the doctrines he had learned to venerate 
struck into his heart a cold and sickening doubt llhat* 
after all if he had wrongly interpreted the Law and the 
Prophets? What, after all if God did not intend the Law 
to le^d up to a splendid, but heavy, system of nte and 
observance and rheological scbolasticisro but to a divine 
republic, in which all men might enjoy moral freedom, and 
by direct spiritual intercourse with God know for them* 
selves the law of the i^hteous life ? What after all jf 
neither a multitude of priests nor a labyrinth of TarmiTn* 
and Halachah and Haggadaht stood between God and the 
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soul, and no medium vras required but some ijoly Son of 
Afin or Son of God who should form a perfect link between 
heaven and earth ? Paul wrestled ficrcclj with such doubts, 
and sought to quiet his perplexities by breaking up the 
prj>crmeclj»gs of the Saints, msulting theip peasant 
pTophtts, tlieif irtuan apostle^ Iheir plebeian deacons. 
Uproar and disma) ruled the humble conventicles Under 
the shadow of this devout Zealot h}mns were silenced, love- 
feasts discontinued, alma uncollected Put in the pale 
faces of the Saints he read •» pictj, a whofc-heirtedness, a 
sincent} tliat touclicd his inner heart He hid not Jong 
begun to harry the Mew People before he felt tlwt he was 
striking at lus own km In them, as' in himself, religious 
passion hid an csscntiilly greater strength than religious 
form \Vh> did he love the Torilh except is a way by 
which he could reach to God? And if these unpretending 
“Hostoi," these nioiTcnsitc Siints, these unJeamed dub- 
people had discovered the diune sccTi.t, rrhat then ? The 
appealing eyes, the outstrttdicd hinds, the reproaches the 
tears of the working folk whose assemblies he and his Jew 
ish companions dispersed (there is no reason to suppose fie 
shed blood) left a deep-cut impression on his sensitive 
imagination ffc paused, he reflected, he brooded And 
at Jength the flffurcs of the mphrtog Saints toolc trans 
figured slnpc in his excited brain, and, wrapt m ecstasy, he 
conceived himself as raised to the thud heaven, where the 
bright Son of God, the crucified Mister of the Saints, con 
fronted him in a vision that seemed reahfy, and the i-oice of 
God bide him go and eany to thewideworJdof theGentiles 
the tidings of a redemption that knew no Temple and no 
Torah 

Pauls individuality was self sufficing He cared nothing 
for co-operation, for conferences, for committees, for faratal 
prehmmweB, for diplomatic measures At Jerusalem as he 
had heard, a large society of the New People existed, with 
presidents or apostles of some influence Mot for a moment 
did he dream of asking their advice, of begging for their 
letters of recommendation, or of applying to them for any 
inforroition whatever He had a gospel of his own, and he 
would preach u always, in fact, he laughed to scorn any 
suggestion that he held a commission from Jerusalem Hiv 
ow n words give the clearest proof of his independence TJie 
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he prc4ched was "mj gospel (Romans » tC) 
“I make known to >ou brethren,' he writes jears after 
wards to hts Galatian fnends ‘as touching the gospel 
which was preached by me, that tt is not after man tor 
neither did I receive it from man, not was I taught it, but U 
came to me through revelation of Jesus Christ U htn 
n was the good pleasure of God who separated me, even 
from m) mothers womb and called me through his grace 
to reveal his Son in me that I might preach him among the 
Oentiles immediately 1 conferred not with flesh and blood 
neither went I up to Jerusalem to them who were apostles 
before me, but I went away into Arabia In mountain 
solitude or among the scattered pastures of the cast Jordan 
land, he had time to muse and to map out his new course 
' And again, as Paul naiwtcs " I rtturned unto Ptmascus 
I^end therefore, lias rightly pbeed tlie scene of his con 
version near tliat city Damascus lay ^n the territory of 
Aretas the Arabian King It contained i large Jewish 
quarter, over which presided an cthnarch Paul openlj 
declared for the teaching of the New People, and scandalised 
the Ghetto by avowing his faith m the cruc fled Jesus ns the 
Lord of Glory and inaugurator of the gospel of moral 
liberty A Babel of debate followed — shouts c\ccrations, 
curses A circle of friends already surrounded 1 aul They 
burned him into concealment Marked down as a trouble 
some ag tator, he was named for arrest and watched for at 
the gates A window that overlooked the city wall a rope 
a basket and a midnght descent and escape furnish the 
picturesque elementsof one of the autobiographical passages 
in Pads correspondence (2 Cor xi 3? 33) Three vears 
elapsed before Paul ventured to Jerusalem His purnose 
was to make the acquaintance of Cephas (Peter) with whom 
he stayed fifteen days Of other leaders of the settlement 
of Saints in the city he saw none except ‘ James the Lord « 
brother Close readers of Pauls ep sties* can scarcely 
avo d the inference that whatever communication 
between Paul and Cephas no wotktng basis of atteemem 
was arrived at Their views of the mission of Tm„<, 
separated by a great chasm of thought and temper'* 

• By Paul s Up stle* We mideBiard Romans , » ^ 

Galstans Philippians i Thess and Th lemon ‘ and 2 Cor 
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no necessity for gathenng from the society at Jerusaleln 
any particulars of the hfe of the Jesus whom he had ne'er 
personally known, for his letters betray no concern on the 
subject of such details Jerusalem had no attractions for 
him He quitted it without regret, and saw it no more for 
fourteen years If his conversion (as usually stated) took 
place in 36 c.e, and his brief visit to Peter in 39 the 
fourteen jears will expire in 53, not long before (he death 
of the emperor Claudius and the enthronement of Nero 
Of bis mo'ements during this penod Paul saj's only that he 
spent his time preaching in the regions of Sjna and Cihcia, 
adding that, though the Churches in Jud»i knew him not 
by sight, the> rejoiced at the change in the former persecutor 
ol the New People 

With the curt sketch of his career up to the journey to 
Jerusalem in, say, 53 we may compare the singularly diver 
gent account m th^ book of Acts IVe must bear in romd 
that Paul makes no reference to his alleged residence as a 
young man in Jerusalem, and we must remember that his 
Zealot opinions clashed with the lenient doctrine of Gamaliel 
Turning to Acts, we draw from that work the following 
summary Paul was educated la the collie of Gamaliel , 
the mob leaders who slew Stephen were encouraged bySa^ 
who was subsequently known as Paul, he imprisoned 
many of the Saints in Jud®a , be saw the risen Jesus near 
Damascus, whither he had been dispatched by the ^gh 
pnesC , he remained in Damascus to debate n ilh the Jews , 
after “many days’ he escaped in a basket, be went to 
Jerusalem and “assayed to join himself to the disciples, 
and they were all afraid of him but Barnabas took him 
and brought him to the apostles and he was with ^hem 
going m and going out at Jerusalem, preaching boldly m the 
name of the Lord, and he spake and disput^ against the 
Hellenist Jews but they went about to kill him And whtn 
the brethren knew it, they brought him down to Casare^ 
and sent him forth to Tarsus f from Tarsus he was brought 
to Antioch, where the cenn Christians came into iogue,T 

• Ttie idea of anj body ' f>ni^ng iHuI from ptace ta place U 
ttl en 10 the impression wc get ftoln the epistle* of Faul > ngtrtous sell 
d reefing character 

t iViul never uses the word and have seen (n. 19) how it was in 
some conkt’eti manner conaoefeil with fhelerm Chresm 
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and Barnabas brought subscriptions for the poor to 
Jeiusaleni, he made a propagandist tour through Cyprus, 
Pamphiha, and Pi^idia, and returned to Antioch 
In these tvro accounts the mam differences relate to 
(i) Pauls bebavioor at his first Tisit to Jerusalem , (2) the 
number of risits to Jerusalem, Paul himself sajing nothing 
about the joume) with Barnabas for the conve}ance 
of subscriptions Since we must needs choose between 
the authority of Paul and that of the Acts, we prefer 
Paul 

It appears probable that the epistle to the Galatians was 
addressed to the Christian societies in the southern portion 
of the Roman provinc* of Oalatia , this would include the 
cities Antioch, Derbe, Ljstra, and leonium, m which 
“ Acts ’ represents Paul aj preaching while Galatia proper, 
with its Keltic inhabitants lay farther north * This southern 
Galatia may be embraced in what Pau^ describes as the 
region of Cilicia Like the rest of Asia Minor, the country 
distinguished itself by religious fenour by eas) belief in 
wonderworkers The worship of the Roman emperors 
had a great >ogue. Apollonius of T^ana ilounshed on its 
soil Old nature-gods siiU received honour — Lunus Attes 
(Sabmus) or the waxing and waning moon and Rhea 
Cybele, goddess of the passing seasons At the spring 
festival of these deities (he priests self mutilated, danced to 
the noise of cymbals and kettledrums, of pipes and horns 
At other times religious fanatics rushed o\«.r hills and 
through glens raising the sacred cry of “uluhlus With 
all this, the southern Gahtnns had a reputation for hos 
pit'iiit>hnd good nature for unclean reielry and outbreaks 
of hot passion Numerous Jewish settlements gave variety 
to the preiaihng religious enthusiasm 

We return to Paul sown story of his mot ements (Gal n ) 
“ \fier the space of fourteen xcars I went up again to 
Jerusalem with Ilaroalas taking Titus also with me Why 
did he go then.? His object was to parley with and to 
warn the Jewish school of the New People He feared lest 
their inRucnce should ovettum all the propgandist work he 
had earned on in Sjria and Asia Minot 'Ihey held to the 
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he stood for Ltbert) The} -i™" r It mmlS.' m 
he regarded all rites as unesscntul His Greek 
Ti'os, had been froteoed upon as an 
never felt the In.fe of orenmaston 
hint at compliance , and Titos f tonsalem 

With the chief Saints of the Ebionile Cl'uiob of Jetn 
Paul helda conference uhich was not 1 “° John, 

he learn a single new doctnne from 1 “”“. Cep'll 
and the rest “ From those who were ' (mokes 

what." he writes bluntlj, “{whauoetcr Ihoyj^V' j 
no matter to me. God accepts not c’Sn 

say, who were of repute imparted ;o*'"S “ „,Vh the 
tranwise, when thej saw that I , he gospel of 

gospel of the uncircumeision, even as Peter with t B ^ 
fhe eireumeision (for he that “'OOS^ f”;J"“o“so nnto 
apostleship of the circumcision “ ,hai was 

the Gentiles), and when jlSi, they who 

given unto me, James, and Cephas, J _ the 

were reputed to be pillars gave _5, unto the 

right hands of fellowship that wished 

Gentiles and they unto the arcu^s'on j 

that we should remember follow 

also zealous to do” The • foUhwship was met ^ 
pohteness Paul returned “.f'"""?’ Cephas at 6 tst 
SlovTcd At the loi efeasts of the ‘j P ,51, saints 

fraternally assBted A >i'P"«"' 5 i*”mm the Geonle 
amved, and Cephas '""““iJJiS PaulTangct flamed 
meetings Barnabas also secedml _ ..jem are 

out in a reproachful speech , 'g, do ) m! cspecl 

sometimes wrllmg out that oW 

Gentiles to live as Jews? i^,,s Christ, we might be 

through the Law, but by &ith in Jesus Cbnsh 
made^ust before God "LV!,™ „d " make Chnst 

an error to put aside Ihc Hebrew Bu, God 

himself a deacon “"d ,he Law , I have 

forbid such an idea ' I have "lOTe th t 
died to ,t , I have been , he Son of God, who 

rveVm^siif\r.T~^^^^^ d we can attain 
r* 1 .1 li-ar as the lert »' 
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peculiarly obscure 



ngRteousness b> compljmg v.nW tbc precepts of the Torah, 
then Chnsi s death rras osetess ' On the subject of this 
striking and important scene at Antioch Uit author of 
‘ Acts IS silent — a fact in itself sufficient to depine him of 
OUT confidence 

This conflict was not a breach for there had ensted 
no previous union The onisersalist Paul never made 
compact with the narrow Lbionites and Nararenes of 
Jud.-ea Each gospel had ns advantages The Jewish 
school gamed support from the people who looked with 
affection upon old forms and traditions and it grew on the 
soil where the ethics of the Jesus legend first took popular 
shape Paul swept in dsciples from a large Gentile area 
drew over devotees from many pagan temples threw open a 
religion that knew no conTpulsor> nlual and he displa)ed 
a Chnst whose moral ij had a world wide significance, whose 
character bore no marks of Hebrew mannegsm and no signs 
of local sentiment 

For some eleven jenrs longer Paul earned this liberal 
doctrine from province to province of the Empire — to 
Ephesus, to Greece toMacedona to the Illj nan sea cliffs, 
and to Italy and he dreamed of gospel conquests in Spain 
To the unwilling Jews of the Diaspora to 1 terary men and 
sophists to dock labourers and weavers vn close attics and 
in amphitheatres on sea shores and on sh ps in rustic v illage 
and m imperial Rome, the missionary tirelessly spent liis 
energy for the New Movement With an extraord nary 
blending of nervous modesty and proud selfassertion he 
contrasts himself with rival propt^ndisls — Yet wherein 
soever an) is bold (I speak in foolishness) I am bold also 
Are they Hebrews ? So am I Are they Israelites ? So 
am I Are they the descendants of Abraham ? So am I 
Are they deacons of Christ ? (I speak as one out of hts 
m nd) I am more m labours more abundantlj in prisons 
more abundantly in stripes above measure in deaths oft 
Of the Jews five times received 1 thirty nine stnpes 
Thrice was 1 beaten w th tods once was I stoned tbrice I 
suffered shipwreck a night and a day have I been in the 
sea in journejings often tn penis of rivers, in penis of 
robbers, in penis from my countrymen m penis from the 
Gentiles m perils m the c tj in penis in the wilderness, in 
perils in the sea mpenlsamongfalsebrethren miabourand 
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toil, ^n^vatc!1lnp often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, 
in cold and nakedness And, besides these extra hardships, 
then, presses upon me a dailj anxiet) for all the Churches ” 
(a Cor XI ) So far as the biographj of I’aul m the book of 
Acts tallies uith this visid picture of the propagandist's 
efforts, It has a certain value. Wt can, for example, readily 
accept as possible esents the stones of Paul bung stoned at 
Ljstra his impfisonment m the cit) gaol at Phihppi, the 
assault of a Thcssalonian rabble on the doors of Jason’s 
house where Paul lodged, the humorous indifference of 
Gatlio towards the irate Jews who accused Paul of heresy, 
the not of the sil« ersniitht the tearful farewell to the ciders 
of Cphesus, the uproar in Jtrusalem,after Pauls speech from 
the castle steps, and the adventurous vo>age to Malta 

e ma) now take a summir) -lew of the extant remains 
of Paul s correspondence. The first letter in point of tisoe 
may hav e been tljat to the Thtssalomont (about or 54 cr-) 
Thessalonica—populous, rich, commercial— stood on a gulf 
of the A gcan Sea, and within sight of the 8now<ra«ned 
Olympus Paul had preached there under much stress, 
labouring after dark as well as by day, in order to pay bis 
way, and gratefully accepting parcels of gifts from the feints 
at Philippt He had conceived a warm affection for the 
little society of the ‘Hosioi Uben he reached Athens, 
m conlinuntion of his tour, he sent back his companion 
Timothy to give his brotherly greetings to the disapte 
Timothy afterwards rejoined Paul at Connth, and, having 
listened with eager interest to his fnends account of what 
had passed at 7 hessalonica Paul wrote a letter, m the name 
of himself, Silvanus and Timothy Did he write the leftff 
just as ir now stands m the form of i Thessalonians? 
Ample cause for doubt exists though some passages m the 
document have a clear Fauhnenng such as bis thankfulness 
for the loyalty of the Saints to the gospel — “jc became 
imitators of us and of the Lord having received the word 
in much affliction with joy of the Holy Spirit , his tender 
ness and solicitude— 'we were well pleased to impart unto 
you not the gospel of God only, but also our own soul^ 
because ye were become very dear unto usy* the allusion to 
his industry at his craft , his desire to meet the Brethren 
again ‘ night and daypraying evceedingly tosee your face, 
the exhortation to mutual love and quiet attention to daily 
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wodv But we feel repelled by other passages which have 
strange harshness and menace m them, such as this con 
ceming the Jews "Ye, brethren, became imitators of the 
Churches of God which are m Judsea in Christ Jesus , for j e 
also suffered the same things of >our own countrymen, eien 
as they did of the Jews, who both killed the Lord Jesus and 
the prophets, and droi e out us, and please not God, and are 
contrary to all men , forbidding us to speak to the Gentiles 
that they may be saved , to fill up their sins alwajs , but the 
wrath IS come upon them to the uttermost ’ It was not 
Paul s wont thus to renle the Jews , the “ wrath ” seems to 
point to the destruction of Jerusalem which did not happen 
till ^Q , Paul was not driven out of Judeea , he had no great 
admiration, as we have already learned, for the Cbionite 
Church lit Jerusalem , and he had, in the opening of the 
epistle, commended theTliessalonian Saints for " imitating ” 
himself Another paragraph which has occasioned suspiaon, 
perhaps not quite justly, touches on the tesurrection In 
this Paul consoles the Believers who had lost friends in death 
They would, he gives assurance, rise again like Jesus At 
the clang of a heavenly trumpet, at the cry of an archangel, 
the Ixird would descend from heaven , and the risen dead 
would join the living Saints in an upward flight to the dmne 
cloudland * 

A few years later (about 57-8)t Paul, while dwelling at 
Ephesus, wrote a very chaiactensuc letter to the Christian 
soaety at Cotmth ‘ The light of Greece Cicero had 
called this gay city on the Isthmus, renowned for its games 
The population was mixed sailors and merchants of many 
nationalities elbowing each other in the busy streets The 
temple of Venus, w ith a thousand harlots, invited the strolling 
manners Colleges of philosophy drew attention to more 
serious concerns The Hebrew quarter, with its synagogue, 
stood as Witness for the sternest piety Hard by Corinth 
lay the port of Kenchneo, where the Egyptian Isis had a 
shrine In these populous ceutres Paul had preached 


* Daudsons “IniroducUon to the New T«Uunent \-oJ , tj,,,, 

in his “Paul rejects both the ep sties to the Thessalonians as un' 
rauUne(Tol u ondAppcndia) aiidhee»en affirms the first epistle^ 
be Uised upon the second 

t So Davidson Baur inaVes the Gaiauan epistle come firti . ^ 
llausrath dates 1 Cor tti the jna 53 » «« 
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exhorted and edified After him bad come the siber 
tongued ApoUos UTiiIe I^ul dnelt at Ephesus he rcceired 
a letter from the Conmhian Christians, asking counsel on 
various points — the propriety of eating food which had passed 
through lieathen temples the relations of the sexes, etc. 
He had aho an opportunity of heanng, through three 
Corinthian visitors — Fortunaius Stephanas, and Acbaicus— 
how lamentably the members of the society at Connth had 
spilt up into warring sects Hence this J^rsl(t\X3i'a\)£j>tsl!e 
Tour mam subjects are dealt with (i) The stnfe of parties 
“J/ One of the Saints would evclaim — 'lam a Pauls man/’ 
another " I of Apollos , a third, “ I of Cephas a fourth, 
“I of Christ — a d <tinct proof that the Chnswm doctnne 
had as jet attained no consolidation'' Paul urges two pleas 
against this tumuk of tongues JTbe first plea m that the 
gospel should be placed atove the preachers. Paul Cephas, 
Apollo— who are these but humble deacons, planting water 
ing watching, bufall subordinate totheo^cr lordship of God? 
Paul had not eien presumed to baptise more than halfs 
dozen members of the church The second plea is, that the 
gospel should not be made a subject of learned discussion 
and ingenious pro and a>n In the nature of the case Christ 
crucifi^ must be a stumbling block, to Gentile wit and 
science and the wisdom of God revealed itself not to 
opulent traders or erudite gtammaruns but to artisan^ 
unskilled labourers porters, slaves and people of no social 
account And jet theit riches were infinite ‘ All 
are yours Paul Apollos Cephas the world hfe^ death 
things past and future , all ate jours, and yc are Chnst s 
and Chnst is Gods (z) Private and miscellaneous 
questions Paul ind gnantly demanded the casting out w 
a member of the Cbr stian group who incestuously lived 
with Ins father's wife Such loathsome leaven must be ex 
polled and replaced by the wholesome bread of a moral life, 
and dissolute people must be avoided and monej grabbers 
and idolaters A Christian may not visit brothels, for ms 
body is the temple of the IlolySpint Ivor maj he go to 
law with another Saint On the wholes Paul judges it 
for men and women to ignore the sexual function , bir^ 
human nature being what it is he alloirs the sccmlmcM 
and exped encj of marriage The problem evidently naa 
only a minor interest for him It was a time of anxious 
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wi;ing for the world would soon dissohe Let be, let be 
Ix:t the ctrcunvcised not repent his obedience to the rite , 
let the uncircumcised remam so, let the slaie care not for 
hts bondage for he was Christ a freeman, let the freeman 
consider himself Christs bondman Marncd or unmarried 
bond or free — it mattered htde And so with the question 
of food which had been offered in the temples and then 
exposed for sale m the market The Saints might eat it 
Without scruple, but, if any of them noticed that the act 
ga^c pain to a neighbour, kt him abstain from such food 
All such details of conduct must be subdued to the great 
purpoic of piomoting union amon^ the Hosioi Paul 
cited his own example he had a perfect right to ask for 
the meins of mamtciuT ce but sooner thin cause disputc 
hc forbore (3) Public nyinncrs Women who discarded 
their Oriental sells, and thus excited lustful thoughts ocn 
among the unseen ingcls Paul roundlj condemned 
Neither m ehl the women sneak .it met»nes ihev eoiit^ 
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a Imng germ, which realised itself in a new and beaut/ul 
form , so, also, the vile corpse would nse m a glorious figure 
when the trump of heasen ga\e the signal, and death would 
ranisb before victorious life ith this eloquent tiescnptwn 
the letter closes, a few postscripts reminding the Saints of 
their dut> to collect alms for the poor Ebionue brethren m 
Jerusalem, making a fnendlj allusion to ApoIIos, etc. 

Not long after the d^patch of this epistle (r Cor) Paul 
found himself compelled to write a Letter of Self-defence 
(2 Cor X -xm ) This letter has been, by mistake, attached 
to the so-called second epistle^ and now, after modifications, 
forms the four last chapters. The chief reason for the con 
;ecture is that, following upon the mild and approving tone 
of the preceding chapters, this latter' portion breaks in with 
unexpected sternness and combaiiieness The Corinthians 
had not patched up their quarrels Some of the Saints 
sarcasiically compared Pauls resounding letters with his 
uniroposing presence and power of speech Perhaps the 
Ephesian friends had sent a remonstrance, and Paul s present 
letter was added, for he b^ns thus (2 Cor x. 1) “Now, I 
Paul mjself entreat you b> the meekness and gentleness of 
Chnst, I who m your presence am lowly among jou but 
being absent am of good courage —an ironical allusion to 
the grbes of fus opponents And then he proceeds to a 
passionate apology for his apostleship, recounting his suffer 
mgs, and difficulties, and hairbreadth escapes, bis dinne 
visions, his bodily sicknesses, his diligence m maintaining 
himself {for which he satmcallj begs their pardon), sneering 
at the false apostles who tried to conceal a jealous and back 
biting disposition under a semblance of holy zeal hinting 
that he was prepared for sharp and stringent dealing with 
such enemies , and nererthelessi winding up with an appeal 
for peace and the kiss of chanty * 

A certain sadness manifests itself occasionally in the {s(> 
called) Second Eftsde to the Connfhtans (2 Cor i to ix) 

Not tint he had much to complain of on the part of the 
Corinthian Saints. His last letter bad roused them to sorrow 
and self reproach , one member, especially, had keenly felt 


• ilauszath ind Da»id.«Mi treat *. uu as aJxjvc iiv5 ewol 

This secnon certainly differs from the rest ef 2 Cor — that a the usu" 

point, Its exact chronotogicU posKwJrt tsof teisconse^ueaee 
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s language , but some decent tncasurt of icfotm sccmi 
to have purtfitd the socit.tj Not did he mmd the taunt 
of /icklcne-is aimed at him because be 1 ad not kept hu 
promise of Msmng Corinth on hi* wa) into Macedonia 
His Iicallh had undoubtedly sufii.red Some startling 
adventure had endangered his life (perhaps a contest with 
wild beasts at Tphesus i Cor x\ 35), depression wcij,hcd 
upon his spirits , hu had longed for intercourse seith his 
ttmal friend Titus, but could not effect a meeting , bis 
gospel treasure, he confessed, was held m awtak earthen 
sesstl, the outward man dcca)cd, and sometimes he 
camestlj desired to die At (he same lime hopcbuo)ed 
up the fainting heart • He could look into the glor) of 
Gods truth, and reflect it as from a mirror , he could fore- 
see an eternal rccompcnst for affliction, a divine reward 
which awaited him at the judetnent scat of Christ, for in 
Christ a man became a new being the iiorld s trespasses 
had passedawa) with Christsdeath and Cod was reconciled 
to man I mall), he appeals again for subscriptions for the 
Jerusalem poor ♦ 

To this period nu) belong a fragment of a letter which, 
b) some error has been pbced at the end of the epistle 
to the Romans, of which it occupies cliapicf xvi verses 
1 to 30 Here we find w list of salutations addressed to 
familiar and friendly persons As Paul, at the time of the 
* despatch of his letter to Kome, lud never visited that citj, 
It is improbable that hu could have intimately known so 
man) of the Roman Samis \^aio Paul salutes Aqutla 
and Frtsca, who had been banish^ from Rome and they 
were at Ephesus when Paul wrote to the Connthians It 
worthy of note that Ongen accuses the heretic Marcion 
^ -I cutting off the last two chapters of the epistle to the 
Romans , and this may simply mean that Marcion s copy 
never contained these chapters We tuaj regard this docu 
m^nt, then (xvi 1-20) as a/^ra^tent of a Idler to the 
npleuans in which by way of adieu Paul greets Pnsca 
and Aquila, who had risked their lives for hs sake, 
Lpimetus, who was the first man in Asia (Western Asia 
Minor) to join the New People Andronicus and Juntas 

The passage 2 Cor 1 »4Wv * “PP”'* he on interpolation 
/Jatj the connecuon. 
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hfs Linsmen and ‘ felloirpnsoners” (at what pJace i» 6a 
known) and others A thoughtful note begs the Saints to 
gire a kind reception to the helpful deaconess, Phabe of 
Kenchrca.* 

The old fire and force resume their activity in the letter 
to the Galahans (about 58) of the faill-country which verged 
tomrds the Meditemnean and bordered upon Paul s native 
Cilicia- The mobile and impressionable character of the 
Galatians has been already glanced at f hews reached 
Paul that her^ as at COnnth, sad lapses from his high 
standard had taken place, chiefly through the propaganda 
of Saints of the Ebionite schooL The Galatian converts 
had been smitten with a Hebrew infatuation , they kept the 
Sabbath they oircumcised themselves, they observed last 
days and festivals, and devoutly celebrated the Sabbatical 
year Paul regarded this new deparrure with disgust. He 
was angrj with ths ntualistic mamm'ry and he was wounded 
to the quick b) the lasmuauons lately spread abroad 
he held a verj infenor title to apostleship First, then Iw 
bneflj tells the story of his past life, bis call to the gospek 
his independence of Jerusalem bis contest with Cephas 
and then he turns upon the backsliders ' 0 sense'ess 
Galatians, who did bewitch you before whose eyes 
Cfanst was >mdJy set forth crucified * He had call'd 
them to freedom, to faith and unfettered 1 fe m the ‘Spirit 
The Law had for the f«ew People no reason for enstenw 
The Law acted as tutor guardian schoolmaster to the 
Jewish mind Before the Law ottered itself to 
Sinai the pnnaple of moral liberty through faith 
established in die case of Abraham , he believed Goc^a 
promise, and that lojallj mad" him a son of the Dinn" 
Abraham had a double postenty — ^Sarahs children the 
prophets, many of the {^alnusts, the Elect the Hosio^ the 
Saints, the Free — and Hagar the slire-woisan s children, 
the sacerdotahsts, the stn«er sects of the Phanse^ 

Ribbis, the senb^ Or Sarabschdd might stand for t-J^ 
pnnaple of moral liberty and Hagars child [orth&pf^ 

• The renuioder of Roro. xn. is innt I lelv «pun(ius- See Dindsot 
and Penan ( n the preface lo St. 
t p. 49- 

t *ice p. 50 
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ap’c of scmce bj tuuil But now the Law lud done its 
worV. , the bondswoman must be cast out , the children 
would be emancipated fiom the ngid code of a pctfunctor> 
stCTnrd, and, Tedtcmcil ftom the slateo of the pnestl> 
Torah, they would rcctise the full pmilcfjes of sonship— 
the nght to call God Taihcr, and a Moral I tanchise which 
recognised no formal sj'stem of religion or ethics. In the 
enthusiasm of the life m the Spint, the) would sponlane 
ously fulfil the will of (lod b) losing ihtir neighbours as 
themsehes. This doctnne of the ^lo^l I ranchise is the 
kc) to the Pauline gospel * 

A senes of passages m the Cabtian letter run m remark 
able parallel with passages in the letter to the Rcmnnf^ and 
this fact suggests that the two epistles ma) date aliout the 
same time (58) These ate some examples —’Gahtiutss 
“Vy the worlj of the law shall no flesh be lustifled,’ 
Remam •' Ilj the deeds of the law shall «o flesh be ]usU 
ficd,"— C? " Abraham behoved God. and it was reckoned 
unto him for righteousness A’ *' Abraham believed God, 
and It was teekoned unto him for righteousness “—G “ As 
man) of jou as were baptised into Chnsi A '* All we 
who were baptised into Christ Jesus.” etc. Ftom what cit) 
Paul wrote is not cctiam it ma) have been Corinth 
tterran conjctVtsres Vhav vhe V«v\« wos \t> rc^llt) n Itind of 
religious circular, summarising Pauls view of the gospel of 
Chnst, and addressed w scseral churches, with sjicciat post 
scripts for each cop) This would account for the Ephesian 
fra^ent in chapter XVI previouslj noticed. t The collision 
lietwcen Paulsdoctrineof the New Libert) and the Hebrew 
doctrine of Salvation by the l.aw comes into strong pla) 
once more. Umvcrsahsm wrestles wiUi Judaism In Ihw 
curt preface Paul refers to die Son of God as •' born of the 
seed of David according to the flesh the onl) phrase of 
the kind used m his letters It is remarkable, too, that alt 
through the document the word “ cross ' never occurs, and 
the word “crucified "only once He soon strikes out his 
thesis — “The gospel is the power of God unto sah-atiorv 

* rani does wot eowsutently Wlow ont his allegory of the Ti 
rosteniies but Ihc statement abovegiien is m tiarmo J with hiscenml 
concept on 

+ • St Pa 1 ch-iptcr XVI, 
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10 c\ci\ one ihal betic\cs , to the Jew first and also to.nhe 
Greek (be jncludes all Gcnltles]. J or therein is revcalwJ a 
njhtcousnws of God bj faith onto faith as it is 'tmtten, 
But the n;;hteous shall h\i. by CMih." He opens the aijtu 
ment by drawing a graphic portrait of no, raripant id the 
Gentile rrorld, and he imtnedutely turns upon the Jews and 
declares that thej, too practise the same sms m tantfd 
forms. Jewish futionalitygites no claim to Coda farour 
The on!) pritilcgc God extended to the Jews was an 
honorar) ont he rmcaled to them an elaborate I.aw* 
Man) Jews broke the Law, but the Law remained a witness 
of Gods truth. In a new guise the parable of the Two 
ICKtenlies recurs Abrahams faith (rr, trust) in Gods 
promise stamped him as nehtcous; ihoogh at the tine he 
was uncircumcjsed. Afterwards he underwent the nte of 
circumosion as a ceremonial seal or guarantee of hw liiJe to 
the nghteous character \nd since ‘ Abraham is the father 
of us all,’’f wc arc all, amiraosed or tnafcumetsed Jew or 
Genule, Abraham sheirs,and all alikeatc eligible for the grace 
by which God, through the death of Chnsl, TeconcIIes the 
world of transgressors to himseff The Jewish Law serred 
to bnng the world s sinfulness into strong re! ef (r 6 , ni 
7) The old s)*!!*!!!, as such, was a moi^ failure, and the 
gospel called for a ^vxrfxts between the «oul and the Law 
A continual struggle agonising and dfr'painng h.ad uken 
place between human nature and the stem precepts of s nai 
(nu). But with Chnst the war tenninated. \ new eth cal 
constitution was procbicoed. The Moral Franchi'e, the 
law of the Spirit of Life re-vnalised roans nature, and 
enabled him wiihout Torah or Rabbinic maxini, to find 
the waj of ngbteoasness for b/msclf The Pe<h was 
defeated the spint rose tnumpbant The flesh loved sin 
the spirit soar^ upnanls to bolness (»ui ) Unhappily 
eien the Saints had carnal bodies, but their ret) croanin? 
and their unresting expectation testified to the de«iin) of 


* Rom 111. 2. Paul drops the sal>)ect m once a» ix ladccti le 
notqu e sore thal the gift rf the Mosaic bwcpafemdao/pecii-ar 
ben^t epoa the Jewish race Thejassageu- » j dc« wtsuiEcstanr 
real adrantaj^ conferred by the La» 

t e need not stop w enuose Panl s eihaoiosj- If the error nao 
beenprotedlohnn he »r)ulii ptofaab^ have ina auined that 
tration siCl held good as all^oiy 
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redemption and release that awaited the imprisoned spirit * 
The dmne Spirit itself assisted, and joined its prayerful 
\oice With the cry of the fettered souls of the Saints (viu 
27) Paul cannot withhold his tears for the Jews "I tell 
the truth in Christ I he not, nay conscience beanng wit 
ness with me in the Holy Spirit, that I feel deep sorrow 
and incessant pain m my heart , for I could wish myself 
anathema from Christ for the sake of my racial brethren 
and kinsmen ’ By God’s ordering, the Jews degraded them 
selves into a Fleshly Postenty.hke the line of despised Esau,t 
and they fell into disobedience and error , they had searched 
high and low, in heaven and Sheol, for the true means of 
reconciliation with God. but had missed it, for it lay, not in 
piety towards the Law, but in the inward faith m God and 
his Christ In the end, however, all alike, Jew and Gentile, 
would obtain sonship and the divine mercy He concludes 
with an ethical cxhoitation to sincerity, ^odesly, industry, 
patience, prayerfulness, chanty to persecutors, obedience to 
the civil authority, the neighbourly love which dispenses 
with the Dccalogui. (xiii S-io), due regard for the sensi 
bilitics of others On the subject of food or religious obser 
Vance of days (as distinguished, of course, from the Phan 
saic attachment of high importance to such observances) 
Here, vn all hkcUhood (w 15) vhe letter ended The 
fifteenth chapter may contain stray sentences from Paul s 
pen, but It cannot all be genuine Part of u merely repeats 
advice alieady given, and a description of Christ as the 
“ deacon of the circumcision ’ absurdly goes counter to the 
teaching of the whole letter nor would Paul speak of the 
Gentiles as slnrers m the spinluil things (“pneumatika’) 
of the Ebionitc church of JerusaUm(*v 27) Ihc dotology 
m'xvi 35-37, “Now to him tliat is able to stablish you,' 
Ltc, scarcely tallies with Pauls customary style Some 
critics regard it as spurious I 
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The exact line of Rxuls travels between the dates of «}us 
extant epistles must remain ot^ure, since the book of Acts 
does not nient our confidence. In that bool, howeier, 
the author has made use of a dury or log book kept b) 
one of Pauls companions, and discernible b) the employ 
ment of the word “we” This diary gnes us irregular 
glimpses of Paul crossing the ^geari Sea to PhiJippt {Acts 
xn lo, etc.), his return to Troas, and his vo)‘age down the 
western coast of Asia Minor, and the passage by Cyprus to 
Tyre, where the party lodged seven days Some of the 
Tynan Saints implor^ Paul not to go to Jerusalem— a 
warning to which he paid no heed A touching incident 
marked hts departure The Believers knelt on the sea 
beach with their irnes and fantthe^ and prajed with Paul, 
aftenrards watching his \essel recede on its way to the 
shores of Palestine At Caesarea the party stayed ^ith 
Philip the evangelist and bis four daughter , ttho had a 
gift for preaching Agabus, tying his hands and feet, sjm 
bolically suggested to Paul the danger of Msiting the Holy 
Citj The Saints clung round the apostle, w eeping N othing 
could mo^e his resolute will He would go to Jerusalem, 
and conveyalms to the poor, e»en if he died there. Andst^ 
carryiitg their baggage, the travel-stained propagandists 
reached Jerusalem Then the curtain of obscurity falls, 
and we know not how far we may trust the romantic wnter, 
who shows us Paul arrested in the Temple addressing the 
Sanhedrim, terrifying the governor FeJw and making ihe 
rhetorical apology of his life to Festus, \gnppa, and 
Berenice. In Acts xxvii the curtain rises, and we see Paul 
and his comrades embarking under the care of the centurion 
Julius changing ships on the Pamj*} ban coast, encoungmg 
the passengers and crew when the tempestuous Eurakilo 
beat down upon the heavy laden Alexandrian merchanttnan, 
gathering brushwood for a fire to cheer bis shipwrecked 
companions and meeting a group of Samis on the Appian 
road near Rome (fir) Then uncertainty ogam clouds our 
view Even the book of Acts closes its narrati«-e soon after 
Paul s ams'al at Rome 

should nin 'Christ as concern ng die fledi t/od « ho i> •h •’e 
Wrssed for ercr Sre niarginaJ ot«e to I e»t>n} \ef> on «>«5 * 

Chn rnnisme, ’ to} n chap-w 
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♦During his imprisonment (at C'mrea perhaps or Rome) 
Pan^ -Kiote to his friend Phrtetnon on t 4 ha\f of n ranarraj 
bondsman Onesimus A few words may be doubtful, but 
the letter as a whole breathes the warm and tender and 
energetic Pauline spirit Possibly Oncsimus, knowing Paul 
as an old fnend of his masters, had visited him in prison, 
and had yielded his heart to the apostle s pleading Take 
him back pleads Paul, as a brother and a fellow Saint 
and if you wish I will repay anythmgyou liave lost through 
h s former dishonesty At the close he makes request 
Prepare me also a lodging for I hope that through your 
prayers I shall be granted unto you Troro Col » 9 vre 
may infer that Onesimys belonged to Colosse m Phrygia * 
tor reasons which will be stated later on we may put 
aside the PaUoral Epntlti (1 and a Timothy and Titus) 
and the epistles to the Uphtaant and Colotttins as un 
Pauline 

There remains the letter to tlie^/i/////;^w/ At Philippi 
in Macedonia Paul had introduced the New Movement 
into Puropc If genuine this letter dates from Rome 
(6“' or 63) The bulk of the document unmistakably 
reminds one of the Paul who wrote to the Galatians and 
Corinth ans Occasional passages cause hesitation The 
opening verse brings us into contact with bishops and 
deacons for the first time m Pauls correspondence 
Beware of the dogs sounds loo harsh for Paul even when 
beams at the Jerusalem party Baur has fastened upon 
the following passage as evidence of non Paul ne authorship 
Christ Jesus who being in the form of God counted it 
not n prize to be on an equal ty w th God but empi ed 
himself taking the form of a servant, be ng made in the 
I keness of men and being found m fashion as a man he 
humbled himself becoming obed ent even unto death yea 
the death of the cross (1 1 5 8)— the sense being that 
Chrst though divine in form readilyr rel nqmshed his glory 
in order to take mortal shape Baur sees in such expres- 
sions as form of God hntsof a Gnostic doctnne nhich 
Paul never taught, and in the description of Christ as 
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‘ thinking It not rapacrt> to be equal with God ' (as 
translation is sometimes made to nin) he finds allusion to 
the Gnostic idea of the iEon Sophia attempting to assume 
the perfect essence of God fiaurs argument lacks force* 
A cunous sentence in jii i “ Finally, my brethren rejoice 
in the Lord” gives rise to the opinion that the epistle 
ended here, and has since been joined with another letter 
Briefly glancing at the general contents, we note the cbarac 
tenstic amiabilit} of Paul m his introduction He ceases 
not to pray for the Philippian Saints He has them in 
his heart Though a captive in the Prsetonum he has 
succeeded m propagating the gospel Even if some people 
preached the gospel from low motives of rjvalrj he rejo ced 
that the Movement made prc^ess He desired to die and 
gam the glory of Christ « presence but he felt his presence 
among the Churches was needed Pleading for mutual 
charity he pointed to the self-denial and humility of Christ 
who left his high^’estate and stooped to the cross A pan 
graph follows on the sickness and recoverj of his friend 
Epaphroditus Then after the breik at i« i (and perhaps 
in a separate letter of which the beginning is lost) Paul 
warns against Judaism He too is a Hebrew but he has 
cast ofi" all racial privileges they are mere dung , he presses 
onwards forgetful of all else towards the dmne goal Ho 
thanks the i^ints for the thoughtful g fts thej had sent bj 
the hand of Epaphroditus begs two Phihppan women to 
renew their friendship and gcntlj exhorts all iheDscipJcs 
to the love of things honourable just graaous and purer 
For us these are Pauls last words In 64 the st.) 

Rome reddened wath the glare of the great fre The 
Prffitonum where Paul lay cha ned crumbled in the flames 
Or )f he escaped death there, a worse form of fiery Inal 
awaited him in the gardens where Ivero hi b s ghastly 
torches J 

7 Seneca — A year after the death of Paul Seneca the 
Stoic, by order of the emperor Kero, put an end to his ‘ 

So illustrious a wr ter could scarcely elude the atneks of 

• L fe and V\ orL of Vaol ran u di. p « 
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Ih^l cheap criticism which seeks to wash out the biilhance 
of the teachings bj exposing the weaVjiesses of the teacher 
AVe will assume it as proved that Seneca flattered the living 
Claudius and maligned him when dead, and that, while 
preaching the worthlessness of weiUth, he glutted his private 
treasuT) , and against these sms we may place the testimony 
that he lived, as a rule, austerely and soberly It remains 
a fact that his writings enshnne some of the finest religious 
and ethical thoughts of his age Certain aspects of his 
doctrine so resembled certain passages in the gospel of 
Paul that, long afterwards, a literary inventor wrote a sup 
posed correspondence between Paul and Seneca Not the 
slightest evidence exists that the two men ever met A 
few notes on Senecas niotal philosophy may here be given 
“No man," wrote th^ great Stoic, “is good without 
Cod,'* “God has a fatherly mind towards good men, and 
loves them deeply,' “Those whom God approves and 
loves, them he hardens, chastises, disciplines, God “is 
near us, is with us is witbm,’ and there is "a holy spirit 
(taetr \ residing vn us, the gyardian and observer of 

our good and evil deeds ’ Sm weighs down the soul, and 
the soul perpetually struggles to escape A sad candour 
makes the confession “ AN e shall ever be obliged to pro 
nounce the same sentence upon ourselves that we are evil 
that we have been evil, and (1 will add it, unwillingly) that 
wt shall be evil Conscience holds up the mirror and 
rebukes all men — “It reproaches them, and shows them 
to themselves ’ Seneca says splendidly “The first and 
greatest punishment of sinners is the fact of having sinned ’ 
He commends the sajmg of Epicurus 'The beginning of 
safety is the knowledge of sin The wise man will, there 
fore retire into himself, and commune with his heart, and 
at the close of each day will silently and solemnly look 
back — “I review m> deeds and words, I hide nothing from 
myself, I pass over nothing' Towards other men our 
duties are imperative “You must live for another, if you 
would live for yourself’ Even the slaves claim a tender 
regard “They are slaves, you urge, nay, they are men 
They ate slaves , nay, they ate comrades. They are slaves 
nay, they ate humble friends.” ’ 

Wwh the Christian “Sermon on the Mount’ Seneca’s 
teachings sometimes run vn startling parallel A group of 
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(Quotations will readily exhibit the coincidences* "'fhc 
mind, unless it is pure and hol>, comprehends not God.” 
“Cast out rvhatsoerer things rend thy heart, na), if tb^ 
could not be extracted otherwise, thou sbouldst hate plucked 
out thy heart itself with them ” **I will be agreeable to 
fnenda, gentle and )ie}dmg to enemies.” (Elseirhere, how 
ercr, Seneca commends justice rather than fenience) “If 
j-ou imitate the gods, confer beneflts eicn on the unthank 
ful , for the sun rises e\en on the inched, and the s«is are 
open to pirates " “ Apply thjself rather to the true riches 
It IS shameful to depend for a happy life on silrer and gold." 
"Do >ou, being coiered with countless ulcers, mark the 
pimples of others ? " Good does not grow of enl, any 

more than a fig of an ohte tree, ihe fruits correspond to 
the seed.” M iih other sentiments in the Christian gospel 
Seneca’s doctrine betraj-s a near resembbnee Compare 
the remark of Jesus as to the whited sepulchre of Phansaiscn 
with the words ol the Stoic "Uithin is no good if thou 
shouldst see them, not where they are ei-posed to i;ew, but 
where they are concealert thej are miserable, filtbj, wle, 
adorned without like their otm tiwlls Then it appears 
hon much real foulness beneath the surface this borrowed 
glitter has concealed tVell known Christian parables 
naturall) recur to the mind when reading such passages 
from Seneca as this ‘ Divme seeds are sown in human 
bodies If a good husbandman reccises them, the) spring 
up like their origin , if a bad one, they are killed as by 
barren and marshy ground, and then weeds are produced in 
place of gram ^ and this * O how great is the madness of 
those who embark on distant hopes I will buy, I " ib build, 

I will lend out, I will demand payment, I will bear honours , 
then, at length I will resign my old age weaned and sated 
to rest Beliese me, all things are uncertain even to the 
prosperous ’ 

Pauls epistles also have a frequent counterpart in 
Seneca s pages “ 1 will most gladly spend and be 
for your souls,” sa)s Paul, and Seneca observes ‘ Gi^ 
men toil, they spend and are spent " Paul compares the 
strenuous Saint with an athlete, and so does Seneca 
“ UTiat blows do athletes receive m their face ! what blows 
all over their body’ Yet they bear all the torture from 
thirst of glory Let us also overcome all things, for our 
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rev. ard IS not a crown or a palm branch or the trumpeter 
pioclaiming silence for the announcetnent of our name, but 
Mrtue and strength of mind and peace acquired ever after 
A few more quotations may beatranged in pairb — 

Paul ‘ Ov ercome evil with good Seneca “Pertma 
aous goodness overcomes evil men’ 

Paul \\ here the Spirit of the Lord is there is liberty ’ 
Seneca ‘To obey God is libert) ’ 

Paul Who among men Icnoirs the things of a man, 
save the spirit of the man which is in him? We received 
not the spirit of the world but the spirit which is of God , 
that ue might know the things which are freely giien to us 
by God ” Seneca * I have a better and a surer light 
wheieb) I can di5cern*the true from the false The mind 
discovers the good of the mind 
Even where the language differs the ethical atmosphere is 
the same here Seneca says, Virtue is barred to none , 
she is open to all she receives al) she invhes all, gentlefolk, 
freedmen slaves kings exiles alke, or Nature bids me 
assist wen and whether they be bond or free whether 
gei tlefolk or freedmen whether they enjoy liberty as a right 
or as a friendly gift whatroatter? Uherever a man is there 
is room for doing good — Paul says There is neither Jew 

not Greek, there is neither bond nor free there is no male 
and female, for youall are one in Christ Jesus or ‘ Not 
Greek and Jew circumcision and uncircutncision bat 
banan Scythian bond free but Christ is all things and in 
all 

Yet It IS plain that Senecas Stoiasm diverged in impor 
tant respects from the creed of the early Christians The 
Pantheistic and impersonal Supreme Being of the Stoics 
and their uncertainty as to mans immortality contrast 
strongly with the Heavenly Father the Son of God the 
DevU and the 1 esutteciion doctnne of the Christian Samis 
t\e can best account for the likeness betv een many of the 
monl principles of the Stoics and the Christians by the very 
natural suppos lion that in the first century of the Chnstun 
era the movement towards a larger ethical doctrine was so 
widespread that it affected both the academies and the 
clubs the well born philosopher and the plebeian reviialist 
and that both Seneca and theNew Testament writers caucht 
up from tl e rel gious current of the age words and phrases 
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and ideas to A\hich the merest inflexion would giie a Stoical 
or Christian character * 


8 The Apocalypse — ^Tbe Emperor Nero, on June 9th 
6S t H> stretched on a mattress in the house of Phaon the 
frecdman outside the nails of Eome A group of persons 
looked coldty on as hearing the tramp of horses and irnoir 
ing that hts pursuers would soon fall upon him he placed a 
dagger to hrs throat and slew himself For a brief penod 
Galba wore the purple W^iih shuddering expectation people 
heard and belieied the strange report that Nero had been 
sp riled away be>ond the Euphrates and would some day 
return with an a>engingarmj 
Between June gth 68 and January 15th 69 when Galba 
was murdered, an unknown writer composed in the Aramaic 
tongue, a part (perhaps we may say the greater part) of the 
Apocalypse the book of Revelation or Unveil ng From 
Aramaic the work was translated into Greek , but this Greek 
js unlke that used in the New Testament generallj It 
his Hebraic constructions inelegant phrases, granmiaUcal 
errors If we take awa; the first three chapters (which g ve 
an Introduction and contain Epistles to the Seien Churches 
of As a) and the final verses («ii 6 to end) we shall si 11 
haielefta composition marked by a dramatc un 0 and 
embracing all the rmpartant mcidenfs of the great 1 iSJon 
The epistles to the Seven Churches form no necessai} 
element of the Apocalypse and the ApocahTwe 
makes no reference to these or any other Churches The 
piece added at the end cons sts of miscellaneous and ojs 
connected verses Now the two portions we hare thus cut 
out are the only sections of the book in which the name 
John occurs (in the Revised Version) Ue suspect 
then that the name of John may not be the right name of 
the author Did the author of the Apocalyp e write in® 
(so-called) Gospel of John? The total uni keness of st)Je 
and spirit suppi es an emphatic answer No D d a com 


* For the parallels abere p «i seespecal dtssertalran w J IL IJfit’t 
foots St Pauls Epi tie to the Hwlppans. Useful J Ue 
on the moral earnestness whch was dereJopBg itself in the Kon» 
empre during the first ChnsUan ceotioy wUl be founij in VV " 
Capes s Early Empre { Epo<*s of Anc ent fiisforj "f 
t Amiprntonp 22 pres the date as 67 
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pa%\on of wiite the Apocalypse? We look in vam 
for a trace of any personil acquaintance Was it written 
by that “John the Presbyter" of whom Papias speaks (in 
the second century)? Evidence fails here also Looking 
again at the portions ne have cut out, ne meet the name 
“Jesus” seven times , in the rest of the book — that is to 
say, m the Apocalypse itself— it is used only in these phrases 
“The testimonyof Jesus" (four tunes), “ the faith of Jesus," 
and “the maity7s of Jesus” If we remove the passages 
which make allusion to Jesus, the general sense and purpose 
of the \ ision remain untouched The Apocalypse is then 
seen to be a Jewish prophecy or poem, in which, after the 
manner of the books j3f “Daniel’ and ‘ Enoch,’ great 
erents move before the eye m the guise of allegory A 
Christian writer, struck with the graphic religiousness of the 
vrotk, and admiring the realism of its visions of the age of 
Messiah, translated it for Greek readers, added the closing 
verses and the introduction (in which are "placed the Seven 
Epistles), and inserted references to Jesus, and such glosses 
as “the great aty, 7 t.ht(k spiritually u cnlltd Sodom and 
£g}pt, iihere also f/ieir Lord was cn/aptd (m 8) This 
translation may date m the teign of Hadrian (117-138) 
Possibly the Jewish portion had been already interpolated , 
and the Chnstim additions may have proceeded from more 
than one hand * 

More than once we have observed the Jewish fondness 
for literature which unveiled the divine machinery of the 
world and showed how God would effect the final tnumph 
of the Saints — ; e , the Pious and Sincerely devout as distin 
guished from Formalists and Ritualists Doubtless the 
writer of the Apocalypse knew the book of Enoch and its 
mystic pictures of things celestial A comparison of the 
expressions used in the two books will render this clear 
^ocalypst “ Round aboutthe throne four living creatures ’ 
“ On the four sides of the Lord of Spirits I saw four 
P^^s^uces” A Ten thousand times ten thousand angels 
about the shrone E “Ten thousand times ten thousand 
were before him ’ A “ How long cry the souls of the 
martyred Saints, “O Master, holy and true, dost thou not 

^ passages relating to ihe Lamb 
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andi I will show thee the thin^ which must come to pass 
hereafter Straightway I was in the Spint " 

On the celestial throne sits God, his form radiating a 
cnmson light and enarcled b) a vivid green rainbow 
Twenty four lesser thrones round about are occupied by 
twenty four old men, white-vestured, and crowned with gold 
crowns These figures may correspond with the twentj- 
four courses of the Jewish priesthood A continuous thunder 
rolls, and lightning frequently flashes from the divine throne 
Seven lamps or torches, the flame spirits of God, shine out 
upon the glistening cr)stal floor which extends in the fore- 
ground Closelj attached to the throne stand four Living 
creatures, suggestive of « lion, a calf, a man, an eagle, each 
with six vibrating wings and covered with restless eyes 
Without pause, these Living creatures, ij-pes of the ctsief 
divisions of animate nature, raise the hj-mn of praise to the 
Eternal , and the elders, bowing before thj divine majesty, 
ever and anon join in the swelling chorus * 

The Seer then beholds the Booh of the Apocalypse, 
fastened with seven seals , and he weeps because no hand 
in heaven or eatth avails to open it Presently a vision 
reveals ttself before the throne It is the figure of a iavil 
“ standing as though it had been slam,’ and furnished with 
seven horns and seven eyes — symbols of a panoply of pow er 
and a plenitude of insight AVhen the Lamb takes the roll of 
the Apocaljpse, a shout of joy anses and the mystic choir 
sings a psalm never before uttered “ Worthy art thou to take 
the hook, and to open the seals thereof, for thou wast 
slam, and didst purchase unto God with thy blood men of 
every tribe, and tongue, and people, and nation, and 
madest them to be unto our God a kingdom and priests , 
and thej reign upon the eatth ' Countless angels join in 
the song, and, while incense floats over the great assembly, 
they add new praises “Worthy is the Lamb that hath 
been slam to receive the power, and nches, and wisdom, 
and might, and honour, and glory, and blessing” — seven royal 
attributes The kmgl) quality of the Lamb is also implied 
in the titles of the “ Lion of Judah ” and the “ Root of 
David ’’ 


• The LivmE cre^t ues are copLeA f^ Q^ Ke of Eiekiel ; and 
fcamrcs in ihe Apocalypse show direct U>mm mg from “Darnel ' ^ 
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W hat did the lwb sign fy? Let us first loo< at other 
passages relating to this m^ic being A later scene 
m the ^ ision dtspbjsa multitude of the Redeemed 
whose robes hare been crashed trhite m the blood of 
the Lamb, and the Lamb as their shepherd, leads 
theflocL of theSa^edtoihefountainsof hfe(ni 9-17) 
Elsewhere mention js made of names ' wntten in the 
BooL of Life of the Lamb that has been slam from the 
foundation of the world , though another reading 
gti'cs, ‘ n-ntten from the foundation of the world in the 
liooL of Life of the Lamb that has been slam "and 
the latter tersion tallies with a reference in xtti S 
‘ written in the book of life from the foundation of the 
world In another episode in the Unveiling we set 
the Lamb as King of Kings adranang to battle against 
the enemies of God lie perceive, then that the 
Lamb has ^\ed since the world began that hi» spdt 
blood cleanses the soiled robes of men and redeems 
them from sorrow and enl and that, armed with 
powers, he can crush all the coalitions of the w eked 
Does the Lamb point to the Chnstian Jesus? Therew 
no good ground for thinking so For the conception m 
Che Slam Lamb we find a sufljcient ongin mthei^ 
Hebrewdoctnneof sacnSce, end the efficacj of the blood 
of bulls and goat^ and particularly of the Passoxer 
Lamb Possibly the same tendenC} which produced 
the Chnstian doctrine of the Slam Jesus whose biwd 
dissolies the sinfulness of manland also produ^ 
among the more strong)} Jewish section of the ^ew 
People a belief in a niysl cal and celestial Lamb 
divine blood availed to reconcile men with God, ana 
dispensed with all need for victims on the Temp'S 
altar If the Apocalypse was penned m ^sia Mmor 
we nu) conjecture that the wnter had met with the 
strange ntual of the mcMtur I and the fauriffo^ 
which the devotee lying down tn a p t and exposed to 
the dnpp ng of blood from a slaughtered sheep or oul 
trusted to receive absolotioo from sia and the hope 0 
an endless I fe The Lamb of the Apocalyp e is a 
spiritual creature, and its blood divine and we nai 

no reason to assume that the writer believed id Jesus 

as the incarnated Lamb 
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Ot^ by one the Seven Seals are broken Four horses flit 
bj — the white horse of Tnumph , the red horse of War, the 
black horse of Farmne, its ndet selling food at a high price , 
and the pale horse of Death and Sheol At the breaking 
of the fifth seal shrieks are heard from under an altar , the 
souls of men and women who had been slam "for the word 
of God’ cry for ^engeance They receive white robes, and 
soothing assurance Are these the martyrs in Nero’s perse 
cution ? If the Apocalypse comes from a Jewish source and 
expresses Jewish aspirations, we must strongly doubt the 
existence of any allusion to the martyrdoms of 64 unless, 
indeed, the sufferers whom Taatus called Christians were 
m reality Jews But it#eems more natural to suppose that 
the souls under the altar stand for the many pious Jews 
who, at Jerusalem, Alexandria, Csesarea, and elsewhere, had 
fallen beneath the Gentile sivord 
The sixth seal introduces an earthquake sun and moon 
darken in the dim atmosphere and kings and tribunes and 
peasants alike fly to caves and gorges to escape the wrath of 
God and of the Lamb A lull ensues, during which four 
angels hold back the blasts of retribution, and the elect 
Saints of the twelve tribes of Israel receive on their fore- 
heads the print of the divine name They number 
144,000* Then an immense throng, dad m white 
assemble m heaven and praise God for their deliverance 
fcom persecutions on earth Is this throng another view of 
the 144,000 a number which may be only symbolical, or 
does It denote the multitude of Gentile proselytes who 
should join the congregation of the Jewish Elect ? The 
question must remain unanswered 

At the breaking of the seventh seal a silence follows 
An angel throws incens^ kindled by the burning prayers of 
the Saints, upon the eaxA , a tempest agitates the scene for 
a few moments, and then seven trumpeters step forward to 
give signals of woe and terror — hail and hgntning a volcano 
tumbling into the ocean the fell of the star of bitterness, 
named “ Apsinthos f and the partial obscuration of sun 
moon, and stars An eagle flies across the scene, screeching 
of coming dooms The Abyss opens, a sulphurous exhala 


* Among Ui« lubes D:in and Manssseh is 

list, Uiougb It sboulU be isrtuded nsidet Joseph 


reckoned m the 
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Celeftial war ensues, and &{\chael flings the Dragon out of 
heaven The %nsion here seems confused, for a second 
scene exhibits the woman, furnish^ with eagle’s wings, 
fljmg to the wilderness and pursued by the Dragon AVe 
may, however, interpret the episode as prophetic of the 
birth, in heaven, of a Chnsl who in due season should sub 
jugate the powers of E\al * 

The Dragon, standing on the shore, sees, nsmg from the 
sea, a kind of reflection or double of himself— a Bias 
pheroing Beast, with seven heads and ten diadem bearing 
horns — re, the Koman Empire with its ten proconsuls 
The seven heads may indicate seven emperors — Augustus, 
Ttbenus, Caligula, Claudius, Nero, Galba, and one yet to 
come, or Julius C'esar.t Augustus Tiberius, Caligula, 
Claudius, Nero, and Gall^ who was reigning at the close of 
68 One of the heads receives a fat^ wound, jet lives 
agaui, to the amatement of the world , aijfi the modern 
critical opinion is that in the number of the Beast (x»i i8), 
which IS given as 666, we find a hidden reference to boOi 
the Beast itself and the Emperor Nero The name Ntron 
(for so the emperor IS termed on the contemporary 
cows of Asia) IS written in Hebrew letters thus, IA"\3 
and, if the numerical values of the seven letters ate added 
up, the total comes out 666 In the case of the latm 
form, Ntro Casar, the omitted letter reduces the number to 
6i6, and in some ancient manuscripts the number is actually 
so reported The fatal viound from which the fifth (or 
Sixth) head wondrously recovers may suggest the death of 
Nero and his expected te-appearancc in the East 

A\ ith the Blaspheming Beast appears anoiher, who acts 
■vs his auxiliarj and prophet, calling upon mankind to bow 
to Roman authority, and enforcing his commands with 
miracles — fire drawn from heaven, and a statue made to 
speak Of many ingenious guesses at the meaning of this 
Second Beast, none seem convincing J 

• 1 am therefore unaWe to agree n A ihe cnt cs who rmrd the 
%\ omin s flight to the WiWenvess as syn boli-nng the in grat on of the 
Jenmlcm Simis to fella tSeep *3 1 

t Henan poinis out Avt Joaej^s always counts Cvsar as an 
cmpeior 

t The Homan pnesAood , Simon Magus , Balbillus of Ephesus cte 
1 ave bc,.n proposed ' 
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that\i>errcaches the stream and endlessly blessed by the 
presence of God and of the Lamb This is the closing 
point (xxi 5) of the Apocalypse, 

The boot then may be regarded as a Jevrjsh manifesto 
against Rome, a message of consolation for the oppressed 
Sa nts, anda prophecj of the speedy advent of the heavenly 
Chnst But by the Sa nts we must understand, not a body 
of Christians but of p ous and pontan Jews who did 
indeed, assist in the revivalist movement, but whose national 
Messaih was >et to come and whose hope of individual 
sih-at on lay m the efficacy of the blood of a Celestial Lamb 
This Lamb \e repeat was not Jesus of Nazareth. Vet 
while the Book of the Uitveihng thr lls intensely with Jewish 
sentiment, the wr ler docs not look for a restoration of the 
shattered earihl) kingdom of the Chosen People His faith 
looks h gher There will indeed, be a new kingdom but it 
Will descend from the skies And m the Rabb n c specula 
tions of the fust century such ideas often found expression 
The true Patriarchs the true Moses the true Tabernacle 
and Temple the true City of God and we may add the 
true Sacnfic al Lamb were not on earth they ex sled in 
heaven In the Ass onpiton of Moses* the Lang v er is made 
to describe h mself as prepared from the foundat ons of 
(he world m order to be m ddleman of Cod s covenant 
Vnothei legend threw back the origin of the Law two 
thousand years before the cicat on 1 What mattered 11 
then if the material Temple and all ts apparatus were dis 
solved there endured the eternal City and the Word and 
the Riders and the Lamb 

The problem of the Sroen Eputks faces us (Rev 1 10 to 
end of n ) Do they proceed from the writer of the Revela 
t on ? The t p cture of the radiant Son of God is fore gn to 
the Apocalypse, and it seems almost meted ble that so 
important a concept on should be purposely suppressed in 
the Apocalypse Do th^ proceed from a Chnst an hand? 
They contain no ment on of the name of Jesus or h nts of 
h s b ography And why if the Son of God s gn fies Jesus 
of Gabiee should he be represented as stand ng in the midst 

* \ol of As Itsory p isq 

+ Hatviacks H story ot D •'gma. no 
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regifo fertile in relisioiis excitements, and not long since 
roused by ihe preaching of Paul — the Jemsh settlements 
had been Msitcdhj oncormorc propagandists who predicted 
the speed) coming of the Anoint^ One, vfho cither used 
the Apocaljpse as a book of testimony or adopted its general 
sacw of the Last Times, and who fiercelj opposed n\-al 
Jewish sects as well as the pagan oracles One adherent of 
the new sect had been sbm, others were committed to 
gaol , man) had deserted If this explanation of the Se\en 
Lpistles IS correct, we must abandon the common opinion 
that they came from a Christian source 
The Christian verses added b) way of preface and finis 
call for little comment, Therer) first verses contain the 
phrase which we have regarded as an inlerpohtion in the 
Jewish document “Ihe Revelation of Jesus Christ, which 
Cod gave him to show unto his servants, even the things 
wluch must shortly come to pass , and he SMt and signified 
It bj his angel unto his servant John, who oote witness of 
the word of God, ani of ihe tetUmony ejjmt Ckmt, even 
of all things that he saw” The final verses are mere frag 
ments, which spoil the artistic effect of the dream of the 
Golden Cit) The Christian additions contain the ex 
pression, “ I am Alpha and Omega," which does not occur 
m the Jewish portion * 

Echoes of Apocalyptic thunder make themselves heard in 
the so-called Saeond Cpttth oj Paul ti> the Thenahmans, 
which we may com enienlly consider here The commence- 
ment of the letter arouses no suspicion “ Paul and Silvanus 
and Timothy unto the cliotch of the Thessalonians in God 
OUT Father and the Lord Jesus Christ Grace to you and 
peace, ’etc. But when, after approving the patience of the 
Saints under trials and persecutions, the vrriter takes satis 
faction m the prospect of the punishment of the persecutors 
— “at the revelation of the Lord Jesus from heaven with the 
angels of his power m flaming fire, rendering vengeance to 
them that know not God, and to them that obey not the 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus, who shall suffer punishment, even 


• DaMdaons “ Introdacijon’* Renans "Antechnst llausrath 
\o\ iv lUvei ->01 « and an atUcle by A IlilgenfeM m his 
Ztitichnft for iSno entitled ‘De Johannes ApoVatypie In n„ 

' • ■ • - - -t ngiaiy to any of thesl 
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eternal destruction from the face of the Lord ” etc.-i we 
pause N’ot thus iras it Pauls wont to anliapate the 
tnumph of the New Order, when the fulness of the Gentiles 
should come in and all Israel should be S3\ed Pnrseutly 
another passage excites our petplanlj afresh “Toudung 
the coming of the Lord Jesus Oinst it mil not happen 
except the falhng-awa) come firs^ and the Man of Sin be 
re%ealed, the Son of Perdition, he that oppo«es and eaalts 
himself against all that is called God or that is worshipped , 
so that he sits m the Temple of God, setting himself forth 
as God And now jebnow what is the restraming power 
that keeps back his unveiling till the due season For the 
Mjsterj of lawlessness is ahead} at work, but only until 
the rcstrammg power ts removed, and then shall be unveiled 
the lawless One whom the Lord Jesus shall sla} with the 
breath of his mouth whose [the Lawless Ones] commg 
IS with Satanic energy m all power, and portentousness, and 
false miracles, and in unrighteous deception to them tlwt 
are perishing, because they received not the loie of the 
truth, that they might be saved. And so God sends upon 
them an inSuence (energeta) of error *o that the} should 
believe a lie, that all roigbl be judged who believed not the 
truth, but took pleasure m unrighteousness." Me recoil 
from the<e almost savage ideas as un Pauline. MTio 
Man of Sin ? and what is the agen^ that checks his appeal" 
atice? The conception of the Lawless One who bssiotk 
divnne honours reminds us, on the one hand of the dwfc 
portrait of Antiochus Epiphanes in the book of ' Dania 
(xi 36), and, on the other of the False Prophet of the 
Apocalypse Some power (the loipenal might of Romft or 
whateier else) prevented, but only for a time, the complete 
revealing of the Antichrist la the Temple* of God 
explanations fail us AU we can conclude is that, in ib^ 
latter half of the first centuiy, many eyes looked timorously 
for the upnsing of a diabolical force which should tod 
nations astray until the advent of a militant ChnsL The 
last chapter of the epistle has several passages which sues^st 
the hand of Paul — 'neither did we eat bread for nothing at 
any man’s hand, but in labour and travail working night 
and day, that we might not burden any of yxiu,’ etc. — but 
the words of signature, ‘ The salutaUoq of me Paul with 
mine own hand, which is the token in every epistle so i 
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wilb raises doubt for it looks like in effort to palm off as 
Pauline a document which bears a strong mark of spurious 
ness.* 

9 Jesus — Even if the Synoptic gospels, Mark, Matthew, 
and Luke did not take their present form till the second 
centurj, they undoubtedly enshnne beliefs and traditions 
which bad arisen in the first century And since, unfortu 
nately, neither classical bistonans nor Josephus nor Philo 
offer us any information as to the career of Jesus of Nazareth, 
we must fall back upon the three Synoptics (for the Fourth 
Gospel belongs to a much later date) and, from an analysis 
of their contents aided by such side! ^ts from the political 
and religious history as we can elsewhere obtain seek to 
construct a tough outline of the central figure of Christianity 
We shall regard the Synoptics in two aspects First, 
they enclose within iheit texts a ComRion or Triple 
Tradition whch forms their groundwork which they each 
add to and which furnishes the earliest av-ailable story of 
the career of Jesus and this we shall resort to wherever it 
seems important to discover the earliest accounts Secondly 
the expansion which each gospd gives to the Common 
Trad non will furnish a guide to the beliefs of the New 
People, on the subject of the Jesus Messiah 

A prelitnmary page must be given to John the Baptist 
When in the year 34 Tiberius being Fmperor of Rome 
and Pontius Pilate procurator of Jud'ca John the Baptist 
startled Jewdom with his prophetic cries both Hebrews and 
Gentiles were m the mood for the recept on of a new 
relgion For centuries past aching under oppress on men 
had yearned for the I>elivenng Pnnce Visionaries like the 
author of the book of Enoch looked hopefully upwards to 
a mighty Son of God Salvation through a dmne Christ 
furnished joyful themes for the writer of the ‘ Psalms of 
the Pharisees ’ l\'liile by the republ can Zealots the 
Messiah was conceived of as a proud conqueror who would 
crush usurpers and restore the glones of Israel the schools 
of Shatnmai and Hillel expected him as a prince of peace 
and an ethical teformei His descent would be traced to 

* Da dson s lntn>dac on ” 
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the ropj line of IMnd.* A nimour ran through Egj^p 
lJut, orjt of the great worJd-cjdcs hinng elapsed, the 
rhccnix bird had xu appeared in order to die in flames and 
rise again as herald of a ncir age. Roman augurs lad 
said, at the death of Julius Carsar, ilat the bst month of 
the trofid s j-car, the month of Apolfo, had opened, and the 
age of Sa'um approached. Roman poetry bad found a 
picturesque interest in the Jewish Sib}[s prophecy of 
hicssuh , though \ irgil, m liis fourth 1 clogue, merel) 
referred to the ifebrew expectation in order to gire a 
graceful point to his flattery hor it was to the son of the 
consul \sintus Pollio that Xlrgil applied his verses — 

‘ Thtffftalajc »hw>ffheSVil MiTff 
II41 eofn« at U«i , amt iww ivrn anew 
The 10 ^hty cjxte of the ceniunev 
Now loo teiufnstbe\ ran, no* letufp* 

The rate of batutn am] from hn rn on h-sH 
tlescriT nj unto <anh « eh M it 

And then he sings of a Happy Age when peace holds svrar, 
and ]al>our bnngs no pain, and the ox fears not the lion t 
A romantic story floated routid the Emjiirc iha^ when a 
ship la) becalmed near Corfu the helmsman heard a voice 
bidding him procbim at Palodes the death of great Pan 
\\ hen the helmsman obeyed his message awaiened 
mysterious sighs and excbmations A decree against usury 
(33 C.E.) had disorganised finance throughout the Empire, 
and the prisons filled with debtors Bc)ond Jordan 
Arabuns threatened and, beyond the Euphrates, hosered 
those Paiihians who flit across the pages of the Apocalwe. 
Disorder attended Pilates rule tn Judma The rtjad from 
the capital to Jericho was haunted by bngands. Nlen 
like Earabbas led ihe people into rebellious uprisings.? 

Between Jerusalem and the Dead Sea by a rocky tract, 
in the glens and cases of which the Essen*, hied their 
ascetic lises John the Bapbst was, in «pint, if 
nam^ an Essene. His mode of hfe resembled that of the 

• CraeiiS Hisr of the Jews "roL u., chap. ti. and scesaerwn 
23 in toI u of tht> Historj- ” . , , 

f- /lausraths Time of ihe Apostles toL t cliapler CQ 

Time of Jesis,” vol u di-pter on * The Jordan 

BjpUsni. 
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herniit Banus (p 15 ) and caWed to tntnd the rough-coated 
and outspoken Lhjah of the ancient legend 1 or food he 
resorted to the honejeomb of wild bees, or collected locusts 
dmen b> the south wind His speech savoured of walder 
ness scenes — the brood of vipers m ihccrannj, the stones 
and boulders of the hillside, the tree tint grew fruitless on 
the bare mountains Kound this new prophet the people 
swarmed, listening with stneVen conscience to his appeal, 
“Repent, repent Mralh lowered on the horizon, the 
immoral chaff would flj before Gods fan Crowds followed 
the preacher to the reed lined banks of the Jordan where 
he baptised them m the muddj stream \lith baptism he 
said, would come remission of past sms And then he bade 
them prove contrition b) conduct Descent from Abraham 
availed naught God demanded deeds — the sharing of 
clothes and food with the poor the just assessment of taxes, 
a tranquil 1 fe unstained by violence tow^^ds weaker men 
hfonej-grubbing tax collectors and weary prostitutes cagcrlj 
heard his preaching A band of intimate disciples accom 
panted him spend ng much time in fasting and in repeating 
the pn>ers that he taught. Whether in a fit of remorse, 
King Herod Aniipas* invited the Baptist to hts palace 
heard h s blunt admonit ons for a while with tolerance, and 
then angrily dismissed him to the block, or w hether fox like, 
he lured John b) stratagem in order to compass the death 
of a dangerous agitator must remain obscure Two of the 
gospels (Mark, and Matthew) tell how Johns head Ijingon a 
dish rewarded a wanton danc nggirl while a suspected passage 
in Josephus locates the death scene in the castle of Mach-erus 
No mincle legend gathered about the memory of the 
Baptist It should be observed too that his mission 
touched none save Jews Hie praise-song which "Luke’ 
places in the mouth of John s father Zachanas, speaks only 
of redemption for the children of Abraham 
No sooner had the prison gate closed upon the Essene 
preacher than one of his disciples caught up the prophetic 
mantle and, seeking a more hopeful sowing ground than 
Juiea passed into Galilee and from v llage to village, pro 
clamed the gospel of repentance and the coming of a 
heavenl) kingdom This was /esus of Na areth 
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At this time excitement moxed the people of Samaru 
A seer hid arisen who declared that in the holy mount 
Geruun there Jay hidden the vessels of Gods houses 
snatched from the grasp of the heathen Babylonians centunes 
before For many j ears gossips bruited about the tale that 
Jeremiah, or an angel, had concealed the Ark, the High 
priest's ephod, the altar of incense, and the hke, m a cave, 
there to rest till Jerusalem's day of freedom should return , 
though another belief, retained in the Apocalypse (p 74), 
placed the Ark m heaten Afultitudes assembled about 
Genzim, and, as many came armed, it is possible that the 
Zealots had resolv ed, under cover of a pious demonstration, 
to strike for liberty Pilate’s troops dispersed the credulous 
mob,* and the >Ta>e of religious emotion flowed on to 
Galilee, the chief theatre of the preaching of Jesus 
No data exist for making a detailed chronology of the 
new teacher’s mot ements We must content ouisehes with 
concluding from an examination of the Tnple Traditiont 
that Jesus taught at Capernaum and round about the £<ake 
of Galilee, both in the open air and in synagogues, and that 
he once or twice journejed towards Phceniaa After about 
a years propaganda he turned to Jerusalem, his entry into 
the city caused a disturbance , he was arrested as a plebeian 
impostor, and, so lar from being considered a pnsoner of 
importance, was condemned to death with two thieies who 
were at that time confined in the city gaol. The Common 
Tradition ceases at the sepulchre, and just gives a hint that 
the emergence of Jesus from the tomb had been reported, 
but It contains no account of the supposed resurrection 
JesusJ belonged to Galilee Galilee, the territory of 
Herod Antipas, lay between the Jordan salley, Samaria, 
the Carmel range, the Sleditcrtanean, and Lebanon On 
the north smoked the glass furnaces of Tyre Eastirards 

* Josephus, ' Anuqwiies,’ snu , chap iv , 1 , and IlausiathN 
“Time of Jesus,” voU u 

t The Triple Traditioa wJl again be dealt intb, meaimhiJe iht 
reader is ref-rred for a reproducticm of this pnmilne document lu A. J 
JoUe^s “ Synoptic Problem," and Ablxrtt and Rushbrooke « ‘ Ccmmoii 
Tradition ' 

I The name is a Greek abbreviation of Jt»hua Jeshua, or JebosJiun 
=\ahveh the Help, or Saviour Aiikm% the Jews liie name was not 
uncommon. 



the thickets on the marshy shores of lake Merom abounded 
m^wild boars and buffaloes, attractive to Galilean hunters 
Thence the nver Jordan coursed to the lake of Tibenas a 
blue sheet encircled by yellow limestone hills the strand 
gay with flowers and lusunant with cypresses, cedars 
myrtles palms olnes, figs and vines Fishing boats phed 
up and down the lake the fish being destined for the pickle 
barrel Many tovins and villages fnoged the water — Caper 

naum where a caravan road wound along the shore , Beth 
saida , Chorazin, etc , and Tiberias, where imposing towers 
and colonnades and arches reminded the passer by of the 
art and culture of Greece and Rome Galilee yielded from 
Its well tilled soil a copious supply of produce — tndigo, 
balsam oil wine artd wheat While Galilee lived its 
e-rternal bustlmg commercial life, with its crowded markets 
where merchants chaffered and be^rs pleaded and children 
sported its teeming barns its animated groups of day 
labourers waiting to be hired its evening^nerry making and 
music,* It had also an inner life strong intense, religious 
The Galileans presen ed a stricter morality than did their 
Jud4'ean kindred though they felt less respect for learning 
and their rough country speech (a dialect of Aramaic) 
excited the laughter of the more polished citizens of Jeru 
Salem Patnotic passion rose high Zealotry flourished in 
Gahke and Galileans were the last defenders of the Holy 
City against the army of Tuus. 

Jesus was perhaps bom at Nazareth, a hillside village 
In this undistinguished place which was mocked by the 
wits m the question * Oin any good thing come out of 
Nazareth? Joseph the carpenter and his wife Miriam or 
Mary had brought up their somewhat large family, which 
included (besides Jesus) James Joses Jui^h Simon, and 
two or more daughters If tradition speaks truly of the 
rigid and Essemc habits of Jesus s brother James (p la) 
we haie ground for pictunog to ourselves a puritan house- 
hold muchgiien to devout piacaces The language used 
by Jesus points to his working class origin He draws his 
illustrations from the d m cabin of the peasant, m which a 
candle must be lit to find a dropped coin , the com 
chandler’s measure, the vintner’s wmeskin, the artisans 


llsusraihs Tune of Jesus vot i,diT 
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Roman ijTannj, /brmet! h« cJiwf auclicnoss. Tftts fact is 
peculiar]) scued upon by “ Lule ’ In his anecdote oS the 
publican Zacclixus watching ifjc passing Jesus from ibc 
s^antage of a tree-bough, in the parable of the Prodigals 
Return, m the story of the woman pounng ointment o\et 
the feet of Jesus, and the accom|>anying parable of the Two 
Debtors, “I uke' gitcsa \ivid impression of the attractive 
gentleness of Jesus towards llic poor >okc(s, artisans, and 
iiarlots among nhom he had been bom and bred. Towards 
cliildren his attitude iras so rcmarlaible as to amount to an 
almost unique distinction in a great religious teacher That 
he should tale them up in his arms and bless them did not 
call for surjmse , hut that he should say, ‘'Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not for of such 
11 the kingdom of tleavcn " greatly astonished the crowd, 
who perhaps dreamed of a kingdom supported fay massive 
bulwarLs, military triumph, and /egions of angels. But he 
could assume tt larder temperin h« contest with Senbes 
and Pharisees* fhc) hlehimsclf, couldspcalcwithfervent 
expectation of the hangdoro of God some of them occa 
stonall) acted in a ftiendly manner, as when they warned 
Jesus that King Herod had threatened him , and they per 
mitted him now and then to discourse in the spAgogues 
But bitter conflicts usually raged between the orthodox 
party and the heretic They cntiased hm hr eating with 
unwashed hands, drinking winev and breaking the Sabbath, 
and sarcastically begged for a sign from heav en He, in turn, 
flouted them for their formalism and hyTiocns) t their showy 
almsgiving, their ultra pious phjlactenes their minute 
tithmgs of the produce of the kitchen garden their avoidance 
of the dut) of giving aid to their parents under the plea of 
the vow of Corban laid upon their property, their whitemng 
of the outside of the sepulchre Nor did his speech lad*, an 


♦ The Essenes wiih whom Jesw had many points of resemblance 
are not named in the hew TesUmeot and only Sfaithew ano 
" Acts refer to the Saddueee*— the sect who rejected tha fhansaiv 
glosses on the anaent Senpeores and who saw no impropnety » 
secular pol t cs. See vol u sect, zr 
f As Graeti po nts o t ( History of the Jews u chap. 

followers of Shammai and HiJiet— »e ihe niansees— heldahighmoftl 
standard and did not tnenl wholesale «»demnatoa. h-erol «• 
sect. aa. 
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mfiort Among the Jem Jesus canted bts propcg^ndi, 
fnhmg for men, sowing seed panting the gram of mflslard, 
jmcrtmgthe !ca>-en Hw eJoqoencewas democmltc , the 
common folk heard him gtadi) He delighted to tell, and 
the/ tf> hoar, homely aJJegoncs and interesting parables 
borrowed from the hfc of the farm, the cif>, and the court. 
A turn for paradox Ii,nt a piquant^ to his speech — " the last 
shall be /irst,” “ whosoet^r would sate his life shall losei',” 
and, if we may trust certain Gospel passages, be took 
pleasure in the putting of dilemmas " How can Cbnst, the 
Lord of Das id, be Davids son? and the like. Besides 
lijs public teaching, be had a more private method, and, 
when the crowd had dispersed, ho would utter thoughts and 
dreams which onI> an inner circle might hear In such 
quiet colloquiei the nhispered lu^estion went round that 
the Son of Man might also be the Son of Go 4 * the Chnst, 
the King tboijud^e, the Master, the forgiter of sms, be 
that was greater than Solomon, greater than the Temple. 
MTiat, then, more natuial than that both Jesus and h s 
followers should plan a journey to Jerusalem— a tnumphal 
entt), a demonstration that the new era had come to the 
birth? Indications exist in the Sjnoptics that Jesus 
regarded the iciituns as pcnious, and that the di»cipl« 
faltered In the spnng of 35 (March-Apnl) the little 
companj of Cahleans made their eientful pilgrimage. ^ 
shout acclaimed their new of the fimous citj, rising abore 
the ■vallej of the Kidron crowned with towers and 'pires. 

The rastic Alesstth nding on an ass entered Jerusalem 
amid the smiling amazement of the citizens and the cheen» 
of bis peasant retinue. Herti where we should have 
expected the historj to ha*e become sun^clcar and sbaiph 
defined, a mist of uncertainty descends and leaves us to 
conjecture , for tlus wondrous rurratne which takes us from 
the crucifixion to the tomb from the tomb to the resurrec 
tion, and from the resurrection to the ascension into hcaien 
remains unsupported by the slightest contemporarj evidence 
Ue can imagine that an indignant raid against fradeis who 
desecrated the outskirts of the Temple was followed bi 
altercations, arguments, accusation^ an arrest a scuffle {ui 

• The title “Son of M»n’ is sntcit more frequeat in ite Gospel* 
than that of ‘ Son of God. 
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which a scnant of the High Pntet mrrowlj escaped a faUl 
blowf and the execution of the troublesome Messiah 

The coriMCtion forces itself upon us that Jesus must ha\e 
been from first to last, an obscure man so far as concerned 
the world of affairs and politics and literature No author 
of distinction deemed his crucifixion north a passing note 
E\cnthe Gospels parti) bear out this conclusion The> 
represent him as homeless and in want of food and mone) , 
as oftentimes retiring from the multitude, hushing up 
miracles, and c\en forbidding his friends from publishing 
his Sonship "Uho is this? the people of Jerusalem 
asked, not recognising m him any notorious figure. He 
lodged outside the citj* His sisit to Cuthsemane was 
pnvnte The men who arrested him did not know his 
face, though that of the “ notable ' robber Barabbas was 
familiar to the whole town So modest and unpolished was 
his appearance that the soldien saw m him an apt target for 
lest and mocker) To the Sanhednm and PiTitc and Herod 
he scarce!) uttered half a doren words. He was not eten 
resersed for speaal execution, but sulTercd death with two 
common felons One of his Christian biographers felt it 
necessary, perhaps, to account for the unimposing personalit) 
of Jesus, and referred to an Old Testament prophec) which 
thus pictured the Ser^xint of God He shall not strite, 
not cry aloud, neither shall anjone hear his \oice m the 
streets , a bruised reed shall he not break, and smoking 
flax shall he not quench (that is his step and deportment 
shall be so gentle) To these facts we ma> add the remark 
able arcunistance that the Triple Tradition repeals not a 
single incident of the career ofChnst from his infancy to 
the beginning of his propaganda 

No theolo^ could bear a much simpler character than 
that of Jesus God was the fither who listened with 
sjmpalh) topta)er especially the prajerof the unaflected 
heart, who rewarded the sincere alms giver and the Io)aI 
disciple and the minister u> the sick and helpless, who 
provided food and clothing and who gate sunlight and 
lefteshmg ram ev en to siraiers To the ‘ Holy Spirit ” scant 
reference is made in the Common Tradition *■ Jesus con 


• TViewnierof ‘LuTce and ‘ 
the docuicie of the Holy Spurt, as 
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ceiyed of the Spirit as a dinne effluence moving in the 
human breast, teaching the use of meet words, directing the 
actions, and opposing a celestial strength to the rebelLoos 
ness of de>)Is And when (if we may trust the Triple 
1 radition) certain critics derided Jesus as the victim of an 
unclean spirit, he turned angrily upon them with the menace 
that they who blasphemed the Holy Spirit should be held 
elernallj guilty 

ylft^e/s play scarcely anj part in the career of Jesus as 
described in the earlier version of the Gospel Angels 
cluster about him as he ntestlcs nith temptation in the 
wilderness He speals only jo passing of the Son of Man's 
coming amid a throng of angels, aiid of the angels in heaven 
who JkBOw nosex On theotherhandjangelsffitnumerously 
through the pages of “ Luke ” and “Acts"— an tizcidental 
proof of the evolution of the ChnsUan legend A simflar 
significance underlies the fact that the earliest gospel 
(“ Mark ’ ) contains no mention of dreams and visions These 
preternatural events appear only m “Matthew "and “Luke" 
All the Synoptics tell of zDeml, who tempts, thwart^ and 
acts as Prince of the enJ world, and deti/t or etti spmts, 
who lodge themselves in human bodies, sod produce disease 
and com ulsions, aod can be expelled by a poirer created by 
prayer and the disapline of fasting There are ** kinds " or 
orders among these malevolent spmts They and Jesus 
parley with one another like rival champions hen driven 
out, they seek shelter in swme, or wander disconsolately m 
waste places 

Veiy little can be gleaned from the Common TradiUon 
as to the nature of the Teacher’s Ssthalology (doctrine of 
the Last Things) and his ideas of Jleaven and Helk* 
Vaguelyenough beseems to think of Hell asaSre of punish* 
ment for sin, and of Heaven as a region whence angels 
will emerge at the critical day of the Son of Man’s glory/ 
though he also belierest that heaven, like earth, shall pass 


Concordance, and eompaiing the few allusions in Mark with 
numerous uses of the phrase ‘•Holy Spint"<GhDstJ in ^'Luae ana 

^"ftoven IS seldom named lo •'Mafk," but rerr 

eiallvin the phrase “Father in li«svw»"Jiii “Matthew • AUtihew. 

too. Bumnons hell much mwe than the other gospels, 
t The passage occurs la Ihe “ Broad sheet of I cUa y see p. ay 
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away Even ihe eternal life which will reward the raithful 
presewts itself in the Triple Tradition as a pale and nonde 
script antiapation Tlie later gospels ( Matthew ' and 
‘ EuVe ) howev-er introduce a fuller doctrine and we heat 
Jesus d late on the broad highway to destruction the nattow 
path of sah-aton the loyal servant who watches for the 
lords return the five virgins who bept burning the lamps of 
grecung> the ignominious expulsion of the guest who had 
not on a wedding garment the degradation of Ihe servant 
who let his talent lie idli^ the separation of the wheat from 
the weeds which fed the firci and the resurrection of the 
just (Lute XVI 14) and the unjust and the great tribunal 
before which gather the sheep and the goats — the souls on 
the right hand passing into the realms of life because they 
had shown mercy and pity, and those on the left vanishing 
into the abyss because they had neglected the claims of 
holycdianty* Lcssimprcssivetj the note of judgment sounds 
in the parables which relate the doom of ife wicked vine 
dressers, and of the people who insolenth rejected the lovi 
tation to the royal l^east The fres of Gehenna flicker about 
the unhappy Rich Man who gates up wards at the ravishing 
scene where Eotarus the Beggar reclines at case on the 
breast of Abraham 

In his Ethut Jesus laid stress upon Right Disposition and 
Right Conduct,t and never upon bcl efs or opinions or 
ceremonial compl ances t Though a d sciple of the Baptist, 
he did not baptise The Sacred Meal itself was an occasion 
for fraternal converse, and (according to the Gospel account) 
affectionate memorial, it in no way furnished a religious 
test and its vex) institution belongs to the most legendary 
part of his career — ^vir. the closing days in Jerusalem The 
Nevr People m ghtnoteven utter oaths to lend a ceremonial 
value to solemn speech God s blessing rested on the pure- 
hearted- Angry feeling and lustful emotion were erfees 

* The corresponil ng passage in Mark only represents Chr st as 
vpdsng out* angels lo gainer h» ihe elect. Nothing is there said as to 
the moral character of the elect 

». *" ***'‘ “S for the eth es of Jesus we are ch eSy dependent on 

^lal^hew and Luke the morel elemeni in hlarlc and the 
Trad on not be r^ conspicoovs. 

, The condemnat on of un^ eeets la Marie belongs to the spunouj 

section a-n. cur>r. ' 
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Sfeelness mercy, peacefulness, gentleness of judgment 
furnished the elemente of the acceptable life. Out Of the 
heart proceeded the holy tram of virtues and the leprous 
brood of sices. A man trould be justified or condemned 
by his words but only because the tongue betnijed the 
character Conduct indexed the inner nature, and denied 
its worth from the motrve A cup of cold water, a small 
com dropped into the Temple treasur), would win the smile 
of God, not for their intrinsic value, but because of the 
graaous heart that prompted the deed And the Elect who, 
at the Daj of Judgment, modestly disclaimed having shorvn 
pity to the suffenng Chnst recened their title to the 
Endless Life, for the act of ivercy was equally noble 
whether manifested towards the prince of be.iie/i or the 
sad tenant of a gaol Conduct iras the fruit which com 
mended a man to dmne fatour as being the outward and 
visible sign of an inward ethical temper Jesus did not 
advance so tar as Paul who denounced the Law as a prison 
bouse and dung away the Decalogue, and who taught the 
doctrine of a Mon! Freedom which found m ne gbbourly 
love the mainspring of conduct But if the prophet of 
Nazareth did not put a ban on the Law, he easily ignored 
It, and, in his scorn of Phansaic ngour in the sarcasms 
he directed against the sham piety of the loud prayer, the 
ostentatious fast the conceited almsgiijng the flaunting 
phylaaery the folly of ngtd Sabbatarianism, and the 1 hr 
he prepared the way for the yet broader gospel of Paul 
Jesus reduced all the Torah and the complex system of the 
S nbes to two simple elements — the lore of God and the 
love of one s fellow man That God was not a jealous God 
came out clearly enough in the welcome accorded to the 
repentant spendthrift son and the r«um ng sheep, and in 
the parable of the Two Sons, one of whom only rendered 
lip-scnict^ wh Ic the other, hanng uttered a defiant ‘ I will 
not,” soon relented and with meek obedience took up ih 
allotted task in his fathers tincyard And wha love tc 
ones ncighliour meant Jesus d splayed in the ston of thi 
Pitiful Samaritan, \t times, indeed, the bcnci-olcnce ol 
Jesus lost Itself in a morbid and prclcrnalural sweetness. 

Not mere!) would the Saint, mindful of his own frequent 
ofllnccs cheri'h lenience of judgment and foriy sc an oca 
sional debt or personal insul^ bat he would er end the 
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forgncncss to seventy times se\cn, reccue tlic moclwing 
blow «nd bear thi, robbers violence without a protest, and 
e\en, in a passionate revenge of lov<^ pray for his despiiefui 
enemies and bear them gifts of kindness The Gospel 
legend itself faltered at such an eealialion of the grace of 
chant) , for the teacher of forgiveness forgave not sinners 
It the judgment, the teacher of non resistance beat down 
the irreligious crowd with a scourge of small cords and the 
teacher of love to enemies hurled a curse against unbelieving 
Capernaum A keen criticism might discern a like incon 
sistenc) in the Nazarcni. s doctrine of pov erty The pov eity 
which he blessed made a path to heaven Lazarus the 
beggar found read) entn^nce into the halls of consolation 
The selfish farmer was rich, and a fool , but had he given 
his property to the needy, he could still have claimed nehes 
in paradise. He that spread banquets for the penniless 
would find a recompense at the resurrection of the just 
The wealthy young man who refused to dissolve his in 
hetitance in alms might have had treasure m heaven If 
the trustful disciple left caring for the supply of hts matenal 
wants, he would, nevertheless be divinely provided for 
The key to the doctrine lay in the often misundtrstood 
parable of the Wise Steward, who exhibited so much evil 
skill in prepanng for his expected dismissal, for the truly 
Wise and prudent disciples would ensure their place m the 
eternal habitations by expending iheu earthly mammon in 
donations to the poor They would relinquish a handful 
of jewels in order to win the pearl of great price They 
would gain life by loaing it. The beating of iho cross 
would end at a throne and the pain of voluntary eunuch 
ism or the cutting ofT of an offending hand would result in 
future profit All th s betrayed inconsistency by retaining 
the idea of external reward in the form of celestial treasure 
while counselling the disciples to shake off the lust for 
wealth and good cheer On the other hand while his 
doctrine took, a material stic form a general vu-W of the 
career of Jesus as portrayed in the Gospels reveals the 
true fibre of altruism as expressed in his sy mpathy and com 
passion And in self-denial on earth for the sake of glory 
m heaven a discipline was exercised which possessed a 
cerram moral value Paul seems to have travelled nearer 
to the ethical ideal Sometimes he asked the churches to 
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Apostles"* The "twcKc apostles of the l-imb" haNc 
then names written on the foundations of the New Jenisa 
lem of the Apocaljpse, and if, ns we ha%c seen reason to 
believe, that boob has a Jewish origin we ma> conjecture 
that m some such conception of twelve messengers of the 
i\ord of God originated the Christian legend of the Twelve 
Apostles Paul had but a poor opinion of three leaders of 
the Jerusnlem sect — ^James, Cephas and John , he quarrelled 
with them, and as much as possible avoided them The 
disoples genenh) appear to no advantage in the Gospels 
Their lov. social position — ihcj were fishcrencti, unpopular 
tax farmers, repentant prostitutes, etc. — did not form an 
insurmountable bar to enlightenment ,t but the sequel (if we 
may trust Acts iv 13) ftmnd some of the lenders still “un 
learned and ignorant men ’ Jesus did, indeed, entitle them 
the “light of the world i but the records furnish a grimly 
ironical commentai) on the phrase The disciples haggled 
over the question of thcit future nnl, ^gctl> inquired 
05 to the amount of recompense they would receive 
for their lopU), annojed the Master b> their failure to 
“cost out' an evil spmt, contmuall} misunderstood hts 
speeches and parables, hung when he enthusiastically 
pressed forward, forsooV him at his ancst, and openly 
doubted the story of hi» resurrection \\ ith these facts 
before us, we cease to feel surprise that none of the disaplcs 
of Jesus could produce a cajuble and trustworthy account 
of his career 

I'he very obscurity of Jesus, and the very ignorance of 
his followers, made all the more possible the growth of 
around his memory Many social and religion? forces 
converged towards the birth of a new Hero-legend Those 
broad humanitarian ideas which the extent of the Roman 
empire itself encouraged, and which illumined the teachings 
of the Slo cs of Seneca, of Apollonius, of Paul, of the more 
hbe^ schools of the Pharisees , the ominous breaking up 
m Jewish political life, and the readiness with which the 
Hebrew mind grasped at the promise of a Delivering Pnnee 


• wb;«t of the Twdre ApasUes w fully dealt with in»S! 
ciarUclcsbyJ M Robertsc® in the Ajftewa/ for 1887 

V i desettbes vhe wposVles as ba-ong been drawn 
from IheranVs of great sinners. 
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or Messiah , the fjassion for apocajyptrc sisions of a new” 
heaven and eanh, the impulse; such as Philo emboA^ 
to enlarge the sphere of rdigious speculation be>ond the 
cramped limits of ancient scnpturcs hterallj interpreted, 
the mhented bias of Jews and Gentiles able tovrarda belief 
in the miraculous, the readiness with which the doctrines 
and ntos of the laried faiths flourishing in and around the 
Roman empire could now flow together and rniemcl— all 
these elements combined m the creation of the It^end of 
Christ They needed, indeed, the magnetic touch of a 
noble personahtj , though for that purpose onlj a perfectly 
natural character, such, forenmp?<^ as that of the medueral 
Francis of ./\ssisi, was demanded , a^d the simple condition 
was fulfilled in the hotnel) but inspinng presence of Jesus 
of Narareth. The rest followed easi!) The New People, 
who had ahead) begun to separate themselves from the 
orthodox schools, seired with andity upon the gospel of the 
kingdom of loib, of willing povert), of a smftly^oroing 
golden age. They surroundra the conception of Jesus 
with a V esture of miracle and dn initj The> vied with him 

m the elaboration of religious ideas They embellished his 
phrases, added to his doctnnes enlaiged upon his parable^ 
widened his scope, and etpanded bis conception of the 
Moral Freedom The process is evident in the evolution 
from the Triple Tradition to “Luke, and from the Jewish 
Jesus to the Umversalisuc Paul But ere long the creaure 
energy spent itself, and the New Movement slowly cooled 
into a Chnstianity which absorbed cDpiOU:> material horn 
the many religions that environed it. gradually assumed a 
definite and orthodox form threw off the influences which 
it could not control and which it then stigmatised as 
“heresies," and subsided into a dogmatic s}-stem which 
would have shocked Jesus and maddened Paul 
The Jesus-myth was created by two forces — ^Jewish and 
Pagan 

r Jewish — ”1^6 Jeirs placed strong faith in their anaent 
literature and, without seeking to criticise statements or 
expkun allusions b> careful attention to the condiUons under 
whicli they were uttered, gave a literal and superficial mean 
ing to the words of the old chroniclef^ sage^ and poets 
Add to this their belief in the possibil t> of miracles, and 
their invinable longing for a nauona! Messiah , and from 
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thftsa elements, when once the figure of Jesus had endeared 
iiseK to the popular mmd, there arose a tendency to clothe 
Jesus with attributes and attach to his career extraordinary 
incidents, which would show him forth to all the world as 
the Fulfilment of Prophecy, and the Realisation of types 
and hints and foteshadowings Was not Jesus a scion of 
the royal line of David, and representative of the race of 
Israel? "Matthew” produced a genealogy which traced 
him from Joseph the carpenter to the patriarch Abraham. 
Was he not indeed the fulness and flower of mankind? 
"Luke” found a genealogy, different from that of "Matthew,” 
which marked a Une from Joseph to the first man, Adam. 
Had not Micah pointed to Bethlehem, the birthplace of 
David, as the spot whence the majesty of Yahveh should 
reveal itself for the salvation of the Jews oppressed by 
Assyria? That was imagined as pointing to Bethlehem as 
the place of Christ’s nativity " Matthew ” therefore told 
how Jesus was bom at Bethlehem, nor did he refer to " a 
city called Nazareth" until after the return of the Holy 
Family from Egypt But "Luke,” impressed with the 
common tradition that Jesus was a Nazarene, first related 
the scenes which occurred at Naiareth, and afterwards, 
making inaccurate use of the fact that Quinnius had taken 
a census,* brought Mary and Joseph for a brief period to 
the Village of Bethlehem Had Malachi said that Elijah 
should re-arise as the messenger of God ? John the Baptist 
was Elijah Had Isaiah foretold that certain eients should 
occur before his young wifes child should learn to speak? 
This young wife, or virgin {for the Hebrew term covered 
both), was Mary herself, the betrothed but as yet unmarried 
wife of Joseph, and the birth of John from the aged 
Elizabeth supplied an easy parallel with the birth of Isaac 
from the aged Sarah. Was not Adam the son of God ? and 
had not God cried to Zion’s king, “ Thou art my son ” 
(Psalm 11 )? and bad not the sages represented the Wisdom 
God as taking visible form, calling to men at the city 
gates (Prov vm ), or issuing from God’s mouth and dwelling 
(Ecclus XHv), or as the potent image of God 
(Wisdom vni ) ? And had not Philo seen in the Logos the 
mediator between God and the world? And had not 


• See \ol u , sort. *3 
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Enoch described the dmne Elect One, the Son of God?*- 
Jesus then must be the Son of Cod though on- caftnot 
help being struck with ihetiinrdjt^ of manner in which the 
doctnne is introduced m the Sj-noptic gospels, the denis 
name Jesus the Son of God, the disciples so acclaim him 
the High pnest questions him if that be his true title, but 
from the bps of Jesus the assertion nerer comes with con 
tancing emphasis Had not Pharaoh threatened the life 
of Moses, the delis erer of Israel? Even so Herod came 
near to slaving the infant Jesus Had not Balaam pro 
phesied that a sictonous star should arise out of Jacob ? 

“ Matthew " could rebte how a star led the Magi to Chnstf 
Had not Samuel been dedicated to pod s setnee at an early 
age and received divine revebtions while yet a child ? The 
boy Jesus, too recognised the Temple as the house of his 
dinne Father and showed a pfetemafural wisdom m bis 
discourse. Had not Israel been tried in the wilderness 
forty jears, sustiined by the dmne word which callwl down 
bread from heaven tempting Gods patience at Afassah, and 
worsbipfang a golden alf? So Jesus must endure tempts 
tion for forty daj-s, living by the word of Cod and not by 
earthly bread, refus ng to test God unnecessarily and 
spuming the suggestion to fall down at Satan s feet Had 
not the Old Testament prophets cured lepers raised the 
dead, restored withered hand^ cured diseases without touch 
ing the sicL person crossed water by supernatural weans, 
supplied and multipl ed food and dnnk in a manner sur 
passing human power ? And bad not Isaiah foretold that the 
Ser\-ant of Yahveh should male the bl nd see and the deaf 
hear and the cnpples walk? Jesus, then, in the due 
course of things, performed all these marvels. In the Old 
Testament the idea of possession by demons Found scant 
support though the case of Iviog Saul might be quoted. 

But the age of Jesus fostered a fanatical behef tn the power 
of evil spirits. Josephus bbndly asserts that he saw 


• The title So^of^Ian wasiwotaWrused by Jesos hiiuelt It 
had become ftmilur to the Jewish ear d27T>a„h the book of Daniel 
Ini.) and ret more through Ihe book oC Enoch. 

+ EarcochfcaUid claim to ^fessulish^m fteseecnd ewtnrr 
name means Son of the Star ” la ihe Testament of the Twelre 
Patriarchs ” it is aid of jfesiafi that His star shall rise w hearea as 
a lings.” 
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Eleazar, in the presence of the emperor Vespasian, order a 
devi^ to leave a man’s body and overturn a basin of water 
as he came out, and the devil had actually upset the water * 
The book of Enoch declared that devils caused sudden acci 
dents, and that a protective power was exercised by the 
great oath Beka or Akae, and the Book of Jubileest had a 
story to tell about the angels revealing to Noah the art of 
healing diseases inflicted by demons Such secrets also did 
the Essenes preserve Some exorcists drew evil spirits out 
of the nostrils by 'ipplying a magic nng A wondrous spell 
lurked in the plant Baara, the root of which blazed fiery 
red, and, if broken off short, brought swift doom upon the 
gatherer , but, if securely culled, it would infallibly expel 
bad spmts J When ^esus said, “I beheld Satan as 
lightning fallen fiom heaven, ’ he opened up a glimpse of 
the vast and wend system of Jewish divmiohgy In the 
belief of the Rabbis, Satan, or ^rntnael, incensed by Gods 
creation of man seceded from heaven f iih a retinue of 
angels, and, having in the form ofaserpent (the serpent then 
possessed hands and feet) led Eve asiraj, became hence 
forward the seducer and accuser of mankind , and as the 
Angel of Death Satan lets fall from his sword the orop of 
gall which enters the mouth of the dying, and induces 
pallor and corruption Or m the guise of Ashmedai 
lAsmodeus, of Parsee origin) the master spirit of evil ruled 
over myriads of mischievous and spiteful Sheds King and 
subjects alike trembled at the Ineffable Name of Yahveh, 
and it was by this name, engraven on a signet, that Solomon 
had subdued Ashmedai to obedience The Sheds had 
various origins , some sprang from the union of Eve with 
male spirits, some from the union of Adam with female 
spmts, especially the beautiful and wicked Lilith , others 
were transformed from vipers They swarmed m ruined 
houses, m groves, m pbces where filth collected , and they 
infected men with diseases and exposed them to accidents. 
In Jewish angt!oli?gy the Rabbinic imagination showed a 
wild strength But the Rabbis themselves acknowledged 
that the names of the angels (as well as those of the months) 

* Seep 4oror the Dindeattnbuted to ApoUomus of Tj-ana 

+ Seevolu., sect, sj 

I lUosnlhs *' Tiiaerf JtsiK,’* vol « ,div u. 
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came from Babj Ion The host of the ingels knew no Jimif, 
and every day saw new ^nts created , even the nord^-lbat 
dropped from the divine mouth took angelic embodiment 
Heaven had seven stages the First containing the sun, the 
Second, the moon star^ and planets , the Third, the miJI 
stones which grind manna , the Fourth, the Upper 
Jerusalem, the Altar, and the Temple, the Fifth the Angels of 
the Ministry, the Sixth, the chambers of the hail snow, wind 
and mist , in the Seventh dwelt Just/c^ Jadgment, Sight 
eousness. Life, Peace, Blessing, and the souls of the good 
and the souls jet unborn, the Ophanim (wheel angels) 
the Seraphim (six winged and fiery), the Chajoth (living 
creatures) and the Supreme himself Over the angels pre 
sided Princes , and angel princes also acted as watchers 
over the seventy nations of the earth The chief princes 
were Metatron the angel of Gods face, or the Logos, 
Michael, pnnce of wisooro and special representative of 
Israel, Gabriel ‘strong agent of Gods judgments, Uriel 
angel of light, and Rephael, of healing etc. Of other 
angels, Dumah governed the realm of the dead, Vorgemi 
regulated the hail , Ridya the ram and so forth These 
nature spirits and celestial servitors were not pur^y good, 
and were inferior to righteous men "Do jou not know, 

Paul asked, ‘ that we shall judge angels ? ’ As bearing on 
their mythical derivation it should be noted that the Jewish 
angels were divided into iz Mamlolh (signs of the xodiac) 
each having 30 chiefs, each chief 30 legions each legion 
30 captains, each captain 30 lieutenants, each lieutenant 
commanding 365 000 stars Of this elaborate machinery 
of angels and devils the Apocalypsccarncs ample reflection 
The Gospels betray the popular taste for demonology md 
angelolqgy, though as »e should cxjiecl from the simplicity 
of thought and the ethical earnestness of Jesus his doctrine, 
shook Itself free from many of the gross speculations of ffit. 
Rabbis We need feel no astonishment that an age which 
loved such man els should have credited the new Messiah 
with power over the devil possessed swine of Cidarr or the 
seven demons of Mary Magdalene ♦ 

Had not the face of Moses shone with a mystic lUumina 

• For detals as to Jewish Weft on tie wLject of dcvil^ 
see Edersheim t ‘ Life and Times of Jesus *• Appen J ccs xiit. and a«. 
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Cyfael^ or Ceres (Demeter) And one cannot quite sup- 
press a suspicion of some underljnng connection tr the 
tradition which made Afap the mother of Buddha itua of 
Hermes, and Marj of Jesus * The figure of the dime 
mother and child, aftenrards to become so faraihsr to Chris- 
tian eyes had its onginals in Isis nursing Horus, or Hera 
sudJing Herakles The story of the Annunaatton would 
meet with little opposition on Egyptian so I , for the wall of 
the temple of Luxor lold^ jo its scuJpiure, how Tboth 
announc^ to queen Maotraes that she would become a 
mother, and how the dirme Kneph and the goddess Athor 
held to the queen s mouth the sacred cross (crux ^nsata) by 
which she was impregnated. The Jiirth of the redeemer m 
a stable or as Justm ^^arty^ has iq m a ra-v.t reminds us of the 
many sacred caves where Greek gods — Hermes, Apollo, 
Herakles etc. — were venerated. Hermes was bofu so the 
fabulists said, m a cave, and the worshippers of ''hthra 
bebered that ttfe god had initiated his m>stencs jo a holy 
care And the manger of Jesus suggests the basket in 
which the dm o ees of D onyaus earned the figure their 
baby god. The beasts in the stable may connect the Chns 
liaa myth with the Egjpcian story that the sun god Horus 
was bom m th« temple where the sacred cow and bull were 
kept Opmion as to the date of the sacred 
wavered for a long time vanous early churches observed 
the a4th or a^th April the 25th Ma) or the 6th January 
(Epiphany)? Inevitably however December 25th came 
uppermost in the popular choice , it was the b rthday of 
Mithra, and the sun-gods of Egypk Pbcenicia, and Greece 
and represented the commencement of a new solar career 
after the winter solstice Besides this the winter festnal 
possessed a religious character among the Jews who on 
that day celebrated the Feast of Lights, and associated the 
old sun-birth celebration with the tnumph of Judas Afacca 
beus The romantic tale of tbe dtvtneelild rn/rn/had numer 
ous pagan roots hot to speak of the case of Krishna, 
whose UDcl^ king Kamsa, sought to slay him,§ wC have 

• For » Btuaber of conoos panUeb between Chnsnaa Mil Icdua 

mrth see vol u. of this Histwy " eroidudins sectioB. 
t Dialogue w th Tiypho ” Urrm. 

* Bmehain s AnUqoUies,’’ tu. , , . - 

S Fot Krishna myihs see Roberts«Js Chnst sad Kruhna. 
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tl\e classic parallds of Romulus, nhosc great uncle plotted 
ajamsl ch\l 4 s UCe and Cims, of nhom Herodotus 
(v tells a psctutes<\uc legend Astja^^es, King of the 
Medcs, warned in a dteam vrhich portended, so llic ‘Hr* 
interpieied, his death at the hand of lus jet unborn grand 
son, iiad the mother watched tiU her dcUvcrj The 
infant Cjnis howe'er, was not slamb) the courtier to whom 
the king had entrusted the task of murder, but ssas brought 
up by a h'^rdsman, and played about among the cattle 
folds At the age of tei he fell into the hands of his 
grandfithcr, who o i the advice o! the Magi sent the boy to 
Pers a. Cyrus aftenrards raised a rebellion, and Astyages, 
after rciengcfully implmg the Magi, suffered defeat, and 
the crown passed to C;^fus A very striking example of 
the passage of pagan ideas into the Christian gospel occurs 
in the miracle of tiiritins cthritfa tine Dionysus, sun 
god and ainc-god changed the water of the sod into rich 
grape juice , and at the annual festnal of D^ny sus at Clis, 
three flagons locked up in a chamber all night were ahnjs 
found full of wine next morning The miracle of Jesus 
ujlkin'^ on the i u/fr presented nodifliculij to the pagan 
mind accustomed to think of Poseidon (Ne( tunt) striding 
royally across the sea Caen the cowardice of Pet r may 
haiL been an ingenious detelopmctu from the myth of the 
two faced Janus, and Janus, who bore the potent keys 
who, as Olid says, could bind or shut up all thinf,s in the 
universe, and whose symbol took the form of a ship, may 
have furnished the mythic type for the fishcrnun IVter, who 
held the keys of hearen and earth One suspects indeed, 
that the Cephas of Pauls letters should not be identified 
With Peter The incident of Jesus eating wwh Seen dis 
ctpUs by the sea of Galilee has a curious relation with the 
Catacomb paintings already noted (pp zg 30) When, in 
wderground Rome we look at the picture of the Seven 
u i. ( Septem Pu Sacerdotes ) seated at a meal 

whi^ch comprises light cakes of bread pastry, a fish a fowl, 
and a hare, and when we note that the feast is held m 
honour of the god Sabazius (at Mithra), and that three of 
me priests wear Phrygian caps we ruturally ask why other 
Latacomb pictures of seven men at a meal ought to be 
pronounced Christian ? We may conjecture that the Tourth 
Oospel, in Its episode of the seven disciples eating with 
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Jtsus by the sea of Galilee; has giien a Qmstian turn to a 
pagan usage The Good ^eff-erd maj haYcesohe^ from 
the pagan figure of a shepherd, m rustic costume, beanng a 
sheep; and this again ma) hate CJ'oJied frooi the Htnres 
Kriophoros, who, naked except for a cloak at his back, 
carries a ram across hisshoufdcrs.* Perhaps solar mj thofogy, 
that fruitful mother of so many rchpous hvcies, may have 
produced tlic legend of the ercun cf thorns, for the crown 
inaj represent the cirefe of rays round the head of the sun 
god Much obscurity still rests on the subject of the Cross, 
or 7>r/, on which the disme man died The cross is ore 
of (he first signs a chi/d learns to draw; itisa worldwide 
symbol, It has borne many significations, and it has 
assumed a great variety of forms, many of which were pre- 
Chnstian-t The cross figures on domestic pottery dug up 
by antiquarians in the plains of Italy, and belonging to a 
penod which ante-dated the rise of Rome.J The fir^sod 
Agni, to whonl the Vedas sing, was a child which sprang 
from the friction of two crossed sticks. In the temples of 
Mexico the conquering Spaniards viewed wnh astonuhmeni 
crosses which the natives held sacred, and winch appear to 
have represented the directions of the four winds Ol^her 
crosses betokened the sun gnmg our rays towards the four 
points of the compass Solar crosses meet us in the 
Assyrian bas reliefs, in old Indian coins, among the rums of 
Troy, as a sceptre in the hand of Apollo, m Mithraic 
sculptures, on ancient coins m Caul The “Tau, or 
T shaped cros^ occurs in Palestine, Gaul, Cermany, the 
Catacombs, and Amenca Tlie prophet Ezekiel (ix. 4/ 

God s messenger go through Jerusalem and make the sign 
of the Tau on the foreheads of the Just im'out™ 

the “Crux Ansala” — le, the handled cross, a Tshape 
surmounted by i circle or oral Many conjectures 
Its meaning have been essayed, such as, the Key of the 


* Korlhcote and Ero«-nl<m’s*'RtanaSotte»aiiea,"partJi.,«rpa>'‘^'‘> 
note C. Farrars ‘ Ijfe of Chnst as represeoled to Art 
rurturesof the “Good Shephenl’ iron the Catacombs, l>nt withoot 
ITamint. dtocnbes these and other pagan deugos as Chrutiam 

t Ansault, m his "Culte de la Ckh* avanijfsus Chnst, sajsUat 
mare than 8oo pre ChnsUan fonns hare been noted ffe gires a 
number of liluslrii ons “ 

* G de MortiUet s “ I e Sijae de la Croix nvant le 
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Nile, a phallus combined with a female emblem, etc In 
any case, the device served as a htetoglyph of Lvfe The 
use of the Key of Life spread through PhcEmcia, Sardinia, 
the North African coast, Cyprus, Palestine, and Mesopo 
tamia Early Buddhist carvings show similar crosses, 
capped by triangles instead of ovals ♦ Plato threw out a 
fancy that God had impressed the soul mark on the world 
in the form of a X (Ckt) The Chnsm^ popularly known 
as the Monogram of Christ, existed before the birth of 
Christianity This pattern may be desenbed as a wheel 
with SIX spokes, to the head of the upper middle spoke 
being attached a loop , or ii» Greek letters, the monogram 
isaP(Greek, R), with a X (Greek C7// = Ch) Tying 
across the stem of the Rh> Christian artists employed this 
emblem as if it denoted the first letters of “Christ” 
In the beginning this figure may have stood for a solar 
wheel It was looked upon by the Gauls aj an important 
amulet t It has also been suggested that the monogram 
may have been the mark wntten tn the margin of manu 
scripts by readers who desired to express ibeir opinion of 
any passage as (T/lrcstos - good J The TVrr, which is three 
limes named in the book of Acts m place of ihc ” cross ” of 
Jesus, served m the ancient religions as the centre of many 
a divine tragedy Tor example, in the spring season, when 
the shepherds and peasants of Phrygia symbolised the death 
and tesuncction of naiUTe, they cut down a fir tree, sacred 
to Attis, clothed U with violets dragged it to the temple of 
Cybtlc, the Great Earth goddess and with shouts and sobs, 
pretended to seek the lost god among the hills and woods, 
and then, vrith joy to find him again 5 Niv should we 
omit the astronomical feature in the myth of the cross, 
which supplied a very natural emblem for the passing of the 
sun over the equator at Easter tide 

Tlie itrkniis which cast a gloom over the earth when 
Jesus d ed would not seem incredible to an age that 
believed v;v darkness accompanying the murder of Julius 

• Cn'iUfVi*'Mi2nkUont>r^ymt)ols thapltivu vov 

t lltt chaptM V 

tj 1 M(deU»0-r«tos. 

} 1 t-f U e WOT ' in of ih« Tree sr »> »« voL 1 of ihis ' Ilislorr.” 
M*v»n iS 
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Ca-s-iratic! llit dcilli of AUj,usius* The (fr/iM and resur 
r<(ii H of ihe dcitRC Saiiour were conimonpfaccs vi the 
rvli^ious riilli of the ancient world before the Christian 
s)5icm nppcartd Osirn, Atti*. Adonis, ^Ilthn— these sun 
gods suITtrtd the panj,s of death md rosi. igam , and thtir 
nofshipptrs were wont to show, m solemn miracle-plaj, 
liOn tl u god la) lit his tontb, and ho» he cmcrgtd f The 
ni)tli of the Jtieent mto heU casil} followed on the legends 
of Oiiris god md jud^^c of the under norld, Ilcralles. 
who fetched the three-htaded Cerberus from the region of 
the shades, I‘trscphone the se*Ml maiden, whom Pluto 
kept as his prisoner and bride m his sombre kingdom , and 
Orpheus, the master of music. Orp}iiclcocndsandm)stene5 
cairn, to Greece through Phract and thu East, md con 
netted thcmschcs with the worship of Dionj-sus or Saba 
iius These nijstcncs liad much to rvsual to eager crowds 
concerning thq future world In picture and dramatic 
scene the) nerc shonn the dmne Orpheus deseending lo 
Hades, and there, wuh his spell working Ijre, reducing to 
tamcncss the wild beasts of ibe underworld The r«.pre 
sentation of Orpheus thus engaged often occurs m the 
|Uintings of the Catacombs J For the ^iscensi^n, 0^50, 
I’agan mjlholog) could offer precedents liie Sun god 
Hcrikks nised a funeral pile for himself on Mount CEta, 
hut Klulcthe dtffTts nged t cloud descended from beareo, 
and then, amid peals of thunder, bore the hero to the 
sublime peak of 01)nipuv where he li\cd immortal 
Ihon>sus penetrated the dusk> recesses of Hades brought 
thence the shade of bis mother Scmeic and mother and 
son rose together to Oljmpus /Iscuhpius, as in infant, 
narrowly escaped death when ft boy, he shone transfigured 
with in unearthl) Justri, , is a man he healed the sick and 
raised the dead and after being killed by lightning he 
was allotted by 7eus 1 place among the stars 

A note in this place may begnen ui etpJanation of the 


’ btnusss l>c» Uie , 

+ Sir r rol«fr(son maXes lie verj JeruJe snggeslion itaj we 
CO pet stores of tl e disai 1« toolai« into the sepulchre for ihe of 
Jesus smply followed the papo rfraottUerWat jn » Juch the popula 

^Percy Gardner in the fn/^rary Jtetiev ■'taw* 
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leUers IHS, v.hich often figure on attar CQ\ ers and are com 
monlY supposed to stand, m l^lin, for Jesus Honiinutn 
Sahator (Jesus, Saviour of Men) The letters, ho'i'e'er, 
are Greek and originally appeared as II2, or, in Snglisn, 
HULS, the C being sounded long This name /fwM, 
nhich signified ” moist ’ or “ watery, was a title of the sun 
god and vine god Dionjsus 

The history of religion contains no more difficult problem 
than the collection from doubtful materials, of the proba 
bilities as to the dat^ character, and career of Jesus So 
difficult, mdetd, that, m support of the thesis that no such 
person human or non Ijuman, ewsted at the time usually 
assigned to him in the first century, extreme critics can 
adrence arguments which tax our ingenuity to answer On 
the other Viand, the great religious moa ement at the opening 
of the Christian era requites a starting point, a stimulus, a 
preacher, a leader Paul and the CluisttJVi Church, and 
the New Testament writings direct us, confusedly enough, 
but still with a certain emphasis and consiction back to a 
strong personality Ihe reader will perhaps allow that, m 
the Slew of the character and teachings of Jesus just given, 
there are no improbable elements for it is a very common 
thing in history to meet with earnest religious reformers who 
win loyalty, devotion and an admiration winch almost rises 
to worship \nd this is nil that is here claimed m the case 
of Jesus The intchectual conditions of the a^e rendered 
the growth of legend about his memory both ineiitable and 
luxuriant, and the process would be so much the more 
easy if as seems reasonable to conclude, Jesus was known 
to only a small arclc, and his missionary labour '\as un 
timely cut short 

10 The EatUest Ohsistlans — * After 1 am raised up 1 
wiU go befon. you into Galilee So according to “Mark,” 
J«us had spoken to his disciples And “ Matthew, after 
showing'us elcxvn disciples gathered at a mountain in 
Ctlilcc where they saw Jesus, and "some doubted, closes 
his gospel Mtcan readily imagine that, on the execution 
of the poor Ptttching I inr, whom they liad hailed as Son 
of God, the I Ule group that remained faithful to his 
memory would hurry to the rustic qcittudcof their name 
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GiIjIcc There the doubters would rLn)am glad enough, 
after their brief adventure m Jerusalem, to return to Iheir 
fshmg or tax farming Those who dreamed of, anif th'-n 
ho/icd for, and then declared ihcir belief in the release of 
Jesus from the gran, found their nay back to Jenjsahm, 
caf,cr to meet with others who like themsches, were con 
sinced that a heir Wgt hid broken Unfortunately, our 
ontj gtiidc to the doings of the earliest Duistuns— -the 
Took of the Acts of tlie ^^poslfes- — lies under the most fatal 
suspicion on account of its conflict with the witness of Paul 
Put c\cn in the case of Paul, while the wntcr fits hi> 
incidents into i special theory of the unity of the Chnstian 
Church (which we shall examine liter), we miy admit that 
be has preserved a certain rude oiTihne of the great propa 
pmdist s life nnd labour It is possible that, m the remain 
ing chapters of the “Acts, he has sketched a senes of 
events which bear a rough and distant resemblance to 
fact ' 

The humb’t <^alot% who believed that the NcwXtngdoni 
had been founded b> Jesus, held their conventicles in 
upper rooms. There they prayed together, and expressed 
the surging enthusiasm of faithand hop<iin wild cries, or 
“tongues such as Paul afterrrards gravely ende.xvoured to 
restrain among the labourers and sbves who formed the 
Corinthian Church By drgrccs the New I eople ventured 
to press their gospel more opcnl) upon the cit/eens, attract 
ing groups of listeners by thtir rapt descriptions of a Dvy of 
Judgment, their call to repentance and to the p^unfiing 
plunge of baptism their exposition of the simple Esseniaa 
ethics of Jesus Their appeals were JiberaJJj garnished 
with quotations from the Torah the Psalms and the 
Propibets. Jesus, thej insisted bad come to fulfil the Law, 
to place the headstone on the building of God s terelatian 
Still few in numbtr^ the Jerusalem Saints found no diffi 
cult), at least for a time in joining their spare property in a 
common fund Having eaten thefratemal meal thej would 
sail) out to the Temple and praj together in Solomoas 
porch Some of the bolder spnts essajed to cast out 
devils and heal the sick Even pnests enrolled themselves 
in the new sect But troubfe arose both within and without 
the society The communism of the table and the purse 
Jed to jealousy and quarrel The Sanhednm took police 
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measures against the troublesome Messianists, seieral of 
rvhotn served short terms of imprisonment That a street 
not should end in a Greek saffA ^Stephen) bemg stoned to 
death by a mob need surpnse no reader of the turbulent 
pages of Josephus Two fresh disturbing factors affected 
the course of the new faith In Samaria the Jlessianic 
preachers met with Gnostic rivalry, and the credulous 
Samaritans hardly knew TchBlher to follow the eloquent 
Simon Magus or the persuasions of John and Cephas 
From Damascus came PauL Only for a fortnight could 
Paul endure the conversation of Cephas and James the 
ascetic With the Samts of Jerusalem he henceforward 
declared war, They clung to the beggail> elements of the 
Law and the Temple Vau! shook off the dust of his feet 
as he left a city where the gospel of the Law of the Spirit 
of Life was completely misunderstood He allowed but 
one link to remain between him and the Jewish Christians 
of Jerusalem, he promised, and he kept •his promise, to 
collect alms for their poor Even the book of Acts reveals 
the acrid dissension which took place between the Ebionite 
group in Jerusalem and the broader minded school of 
Antioch, and it records the singular fact that, not at Jerusa 
leni, but at Antioch, the name of Chnstians first gained 
currenc} Antioch rejected circumcision, and without 
scruple peimitied sactiftcval meat from pagan temples to be 
laid upon Christian tables Jerusalem struggled hard to 
fence out of the new roovement the Pauline doctnne of 
freedom James even earned hostilities into Piuls own 
camp at Antioch, where a lively aliercilion occurred, which 
Paul has reported m his letter to the Galatians Year after 
year, as Paul travelled toilful!) from city to citj m Asn 
Minor and Europe, he was pursued, according to “ Acts,” 
bj malevolent Jews, who had no connection with the New 
People Put his own account gives a different turn alto 
gether to this race for religious supretnac) His enemies 
were the Jerusalem section of the New People His feeling 
towards *the Ebionite Chnstuns who followed him every 
where and undid his teaching can be gauged from such 
expressions as “ false apostlesof Chnst, ' “ deceitful workers ” 
“false brethren,” “I redton that I am nota whit behind 
the very chiefest apostles," “some indeed preach Christ 
even of envy and strife,” etc 
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were hippj if the} could but secure beds of strTW Tivo 
Romjn nobles Tlavius Qemens -And Acilius GHono, 
suffered death for adopting the creed of the despised 
Hebrews In after jears legend mngnified this incident 
into a wholesale persecution of Chnstians ^^llh Judaism 
other religions still competed for the fatour of the Romans 
Serapis nas adored, and Isis was hatted as Queen of Egypt 
and Goddess of the East The emperor himself claimed 
the divine Juno as his mofhCT and an ofBcial document 
named him “Our Lord and God Vicious in printe life, 
Homitian aimed at public reforms, purifying the raagistrac}, 
oierloohing the morals of actors, forbidding the mutilatio 1 
of slaies into eunuchs^ and burying alive a Vestal virgin 
accused of unchastit} But while poets and orators strove 
for the gilded oak leaf crowns on the Capitohne hill grosser 
forms of tecieaUotv gamed increased vogue, and, in the 
amphitheatre, gladiators fought, wild beasts rent their 
victims chariots raced and mimic sea fijlits excited the 
applause of the cititens Many honourvble senators Stoics 
in religion and practice, fell by the snord The emperor 
was Slabbed to death in 96 

To the mild Nerva succeeded in 98, the admirable 
Trajan A lofty column at Rome recorded his campaigns 
bejond the Danube The profuse charity of the Impernl 
Government not only gave com to the poor, but supplied 
food for 300 000 children throughout the Italian peninsula 
A certain splendour, for good and for evil marked the 
times — proud conquests, lavish expenditure a large and 
careless dissoluteness among soldiery and people at the 
table, the bith, and the circus magnificence of st}le and 
furniture in the villas of the wealth) an easy contempt for 
the fates which made suicde fashionable among both 
women and men a fine polish and intellectual elegance 
among the educated Great writers flourished , and the 
jounger Pliny corresponded in familiar letters with the 
emperor 

In PI n) s conespondence with Trajan a letter occurs* 
relating to the Chnstians which is either genuine, or so 
temperate a forgery that we maj readily accept it as a 
picture of the new sect m Asa Minor Assuming its 

• Rookx,<X 5 97 Thelcltctsare trinsljtcdbyJ D s 
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pcflUtnenest, «c find that about ii 3 riinj, as governor of 
Vithjrnia, described to the emperor hoir a was e of the new 
rcli|^on had passed osir tbt. ptopJe; pagan temples had 
1 /een for a Umc deserted, MCrificcs almost ceased, and a 
number of the cnthusJists had been executed b) Pliny's 
orders. Having had no previous cxpencncc with Christians, 
and there fwing no positive law against the Christian Waj, 
ho applied to 1 rajan for direction’ He felt hesitation “as 
to wlicthcr any distinction of age should be madc^ or 
persons, however tender (nyears should be newedas differ 
ing in no respect from the fullgrown , whether pardon 
sliould be accorded to repentance, or he whohadonco been 
a Christnn should gam nothing by having ceased to be 
onc^ whether the vtry profession ‘itself, if unattended by 
CTimei or else the crimes necessarily attaching to the pro- 
fession, should be made the subject of punishment ” He 
had brought to trial 1 number of suspects on the strength 
of a list in arf anonymous paper Some of them cleared 
themselves by offering wmc and mcense before the imperul 
statue Others pleaded they had formerly followed the 
Christian teaehing (“more than one of them as much as 
twenty years before ) but had now forsaken it •' All these, 
loo, not only honoured your image and ihe effigies of the 
gods, but also reviled Christ’ lo Pliny’s inquiries as to 
the order of the assemblies winch the Christians held, they 
explained that “they had been in the habit of meeUng 
together on a stated day, before sunnse, and of offering m 
turns 1 form of invocation to Christ, as to a god , also of 
binding themselves by an oath not for any guilty purpose, 
but not to commit thefts, or robbencs, or adulteries, not to 
break their word, not to repudiate deposits when called 
upon , these ceremonies having been ^ne through, they 
had been in the hibil of separating and again meeting 
together for the purpose of taking food — food, that is, of an 
ordinary and innocent kind. They had, however, ceased 
from doing even this, after my edict, 10 which, following 
your orders ’ [Trajan had suppressed workmen s chibs and 
guilds in Rome] " I had forbidden the existence of Frater 
nities This made roe think it all the more necessary to 
inquire, even by torture, of two maid servants who were 
styled deaconesses, what the truth was I could discover 
nothing eUe than a vicious and extravagant superstition. 
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consequent!), having adjourned the inquirj, I have had 
lecoutse to jour counsels * Tiajans answer approved 
Pliny s caution, ordered the punishment of persisterit Chris 
tians and the pardon of those who complied with the rites 
of the official religion, and deprecated any reliance on 
anonymous charges * 

Trajan on his way to subdue Armema paused at Antioch, 
where he narrowly escaped death during the earthquake 
that shook the city to rums(ii5) Whether the Christian 
leader, Ignatius, suffered martyrdom at this period and m 
consequence of the evatement raised by the terrors of the 
earthquake must he left an open question Tradition 
represented Ignatius as condemned to an encounter with 
wild beasts, as journejmg to Rome in the charge of a 
Roman guard, and as writing epistles to Christian churches 
while on the road to doom Trajan had pushed eastwards, 
and touched the Persian Gulf, when tidings reached him of 
a great revolt among the teeming Hebrew colonies >n Egj’pt 
and the neighbouring Cyrene The fanatical fire spread to 
Cyprus and htesopouma Vast numbers of Gentiles 
penshed Mad hatred the fruit of long insult and oppres 
Sion changed the Jews into cannibals Ihe Jews gnawed the 
flesh of the dead and smeared themselves with blood 
Vengeance overwhelmed them Trajan s armies suppressed 
the rebellion Henceforward, no Jew might land in Cyprus , 
if ship vrteked there he was put to death 

The active Hadrian, who succeeded Trajan m J17, 
journeyed jear after year from one point of the empire to 
another — Britain, Spam, North Africa Parthia, Athens 
Carthage, and Alenndria Athens held a place of high 
honour Multitudes of students crowded to hear the philo- 
sophic lectures of the Sophists Alexandria also drew hosts 
of intellectual jouth to its Museum its colleges its Ptole 
mtian library Here Hadrian took delight m conversations 
tilth the priests and theorists m whose speculations mingled 
the religious ideas of the East and the M est 1 \ hen he had 
ascended the Nile and visited the rums of Thebes he turned 
to S)na, and directed that Jerusalem should be rebuilt 
under the name of Allia Capitolina At this time an 
imperial edict against human mutilation, and therefore 

* alrf Ranisaj s Church m the Toman En p re chapter x 
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placing circumcision under the ban had roused the anger 
of the Jews The new worLs at Jerusalem and the con 
struction of a templi. in honour of Jupiter on the site'of the 
House of \ahvch raised the anger to militant fury Kabbi 
Aiiba the most famous Jewish doctor of the age Iiad 
preached the coming of a Afessiah. When Ben-cosiba 
dared to stand forward as captain of the fiercest and last, 
upnsmg of Jewdom against Rome, Akiba hailed him as 
^IessIah and jubilantly changed his name to Bar<ochba, 
Son of 1 Star and became the n'“w leaders armour bearer 
(13') rrom all sides the Jews docked Bar-co hba, 
fiu«hed and defiant had struck a coinage of his own The 
general Sererus hurried from Britain to conduct the war 
I-rom hill to hill from fastness to fastness, the Romans 
hunted the unhappy Jews. Bar-cochba died fighung in the 
fortress of Bethar (135) Slaughter and sale into slavery 
ST.ept the remnants of Israel out of their Holy Land For 
centuries a scinty clemeng permitted Hebrews to nsit 
their beloved Citj only once a year — on the anniversary of 
its destruction— to weep orer its dead glones and the 
memory of its Temple.* 

hfany notable 1 terary figures adorned the period which 
lay between the Fall of Jerusalem and the death of Hadnan 
(ijS) Qumtilian wrote hs essays on rhetoric Staliu^ 
bnlliant Terse Martial, clerer epigrams, \oung Lucans 
ill-disciplined muse sang of battles Sihus descanted prosily 
on the Fame Uar the elder PJmy deroted himself to 
natural h story Juvenal threw off graphic satires Taatus 
penned h s \nnals Suetonius narrated the I ves of the 
Ciesars the younger Piny ind ted his agreeable epistles, 
Dion Chrysostom the fnend of Apollonius, composed 
elegant orations on morals and pol ucs Plutarch portrayed 
the immortal Parallel Lives of Greeks and Ramans , 
Josephus publshed m Greek his AnUquities of the Jews 
\Mule the catholic and humane pages of Plutarch met the 
applause of the cultivated world, another school of literature, 
humble, inelegant narrow but deeply earnest was created, 
o to speak, in the shade and byways of civil sation 

• Nlenrale s III, ory of th Romans nnder the Emp re voL ru 
‘iclQrers Jewish Pec>ple ” div 1 sol u Momsons Jews under 
the Romans ” Peoans LZgt e 
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This Clmsliin, Jcmsh, and Gnostic literature wc now turn 
to cxajnine 

12. Gospels The Synoptics (Mark, Matthew, Luke), 
Eebrews, Peter, etc — Hie New People, who looked for the 
sjxxdj pasbingawiy of the world, and tlit imuguration of a 
UiMne ordtr, would mtunll> feel no humour for writing 
historj They might write letters of exhortation, such as 
Paul dispatched to scattered Christian societies, or compost 
Apocalyptic warnings of ihc coming yudgments Itut at 
first they would take little interest in reporting the details of 
the Master’s biography As time passed, bowescr, and lln- 
hcasens seemed slow t(^oiK.n and reveal the Son of Man, 
inquirers here and there began to gather up reports and 
fugitive tctmnisccnccs and commit them to manuscript m 
Aramaic or GrccL An examination of the first three of 
our received gospels shows that they possess remarkable 
likenesses m the words they use, and the e\<nts they relate 
Because they present a common view of the life oi Christ, 
they ate termed the , and the question, how to 

account for the resemblances and difTercnccs tlicy display, 
IS known as the S^mflu Pro! Ian l“he solution of the 

problem appears to he in the hypothesis that each of the 
Synoptics drew material from a document the very words 
of winch (i r , Greek words) they frequently retained To 
take an instance, the words printed in italics occur in all 
three accounts of the calling of Matthew — 

Mark And as he passed by he saw levi the son of 
Alphxus < 1 / the (-lace of toll,nni he sailh 

Pollavi me And ke arose and follned him 

Matthew And as Jesus passed by from thence, he saw 
a man called Matthew, at the place of toll, and he 

saith unto hsm, roUtnv me And he arose and follirted hsm 

Luke And after these things he went forth, beheld 
a publican, named Levi, sitting at (he place of toll, and said 
unto him, lollo "0 me And he forsook all, and rose up and 
follosit^hun 

Reports of the speeches of Jesus often tally in these three 
Greek gospels, that is to say, though Jesus spoke in the 
popular Aramaic, the three reporters give the same ttans 
lation The conclusion follows that the three writers copied 
from a manusctipt now lost, and which furnished what we 
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miy regard is the Common (or Triple) Tradition already 
referred to (p 8i) A summary of this Common Ti^dition 
may now be given — 

John the Baptist, the ^oice whom Isaiah had foretold, 
preached repentance and baptised the niultilude and also 
Jesus Jesus endured a forlj dajs’ temptation He called 
four fishermen to be his disciples, and preached in Caper 
naum and the synagogues of Galilee He healed a fever 
stricken woman, a leper, and a paralytic In the latter case 
he pronounced forgiveness of the man’s sins He argued 
with Pharisees, and deebred that the new wine must be 
poured into new bottles On the Sabbath day he defended 
his disciples for plucking com, aryl he healed a withered 
hand He appointed twelve disciples, warned the Phansees 
against blaspheming, and pronounced his disciples to be his 
true kinsmen He told the parables of the Sower, the Lamp 
on the Stand, and the Mustard seed Having cured a 
demoniac, he afiowed the devils to pass into the bodies of 
swine He healed an issue of blood and restored the 
daughter of Jairus After his rejection by the townsmen of 
Natareth, he sent out the Twelve to preach John the 
Baptist was put to death A multitude dined on five loaves 
and two fishes Jesus walked on the water He was asked 
for a sign from heaven and refused He asserted that John 
the Baptist was Elijah and allowed himself to be entitled 
the Christ After predicting his death and rising again on 
the third da), he affimved that his followers must take up 
the cross The transfiguration took place Jesus expelled 
an evil spirit, after the failure of his disciples to do so He 
indicated a child as a type of himself, and forbade anj act 
that should cause ihe 1 tfle ones to stumble His disciples 
he called the salt of the earth He prohibited re marriage 
after divorce, blessed the children, and advised a young 
man to sell all his goods since the rich man would not 
easily enter the kingdom of God To bis disciples he 
prom sed a hundred fold reward He announced his in 
tention of going to Jerusalem, though death awaited him 
He deprecated ambition such as Gentiles cherished Hav mg 
given sight to a blind man, he entered Jerusalem in triumph, 
cleansed the Temple, disputed with the Pharisees concern 
mg John, related the parables of the Wicked Husbandmen 
and the Corner stone, permitted fnbutc to C'esar, asserted 
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that !Q the resurrection tnamage ceased counselled lote to 
Cod and neighbour, propounded the dilemniT of David and 
his son, blamed the Pharisees for pride, prophesied war, 
persecution, the shading of heaven, and the coming of the 
Son of Wan ere Ihatgeneraltonhad passed, and adtnomshed 
his friends to watch A woman anointed his head v.Jih 
ointment Judas betrajcd him for a sum of silver pieces 
The passover vias caten,and the bread and “cup” partaken 
of Peter was warned of his approaching denial Jesus 
prayed that the cup might be removed He was arrested, 
accused of claiming the dignity of the Christ, mockingly 
asked to prophesy Peter denied him Pilate, after ques 
tioning Jesus if he vrere the King of the Jews, released 
Barabbas Simon of C^rene bote the cross Jesus was 
crucified The soldiers parted the garments A super 
scnption named him “The King of the Jews” Darkness 
descended from the sixth to the ninth hour Jesus was 
offered vinegar With a loud cry he expired* The Temple- 
V eil was rent Galilean women watched his death Joseph 
of AnmatheabuTiedthecorpseinatomb Mary Magdalene 
and another Mary visited the sepulchre The stone was 
rolled away The women heard that Jesus was risen and 
gone to Galilee They departed — 

Here the Common Tradition ends 
I he scribes of the first century used no punctuation, and 
wrote in capitals, the manuscript ^ing made up of short 
1 nes If the original Tradition was cast m the form of 
terse, abrupt notes the writers of hter gospels would feel 
induced to expand the concise original Let us imagine 
that the original notes contained a paragraph such as the 
following (it should be remarked that the same Greek word, 
/i, answered for “what or 'why ) — 

MOSES COMMAND 
TO OIVF \ BILL Of DIVORCEMENT 
\ND TO TUT MET AWAV Ht 
. SUFFETED FOK THE HATD 
NESS OF \OUP HEARTS 

One transciiber might expand the note thus — ‘ And he 
answered and said unto them W hat did Moses comniand 
you? And they smd, Mqs« suffered to write a bill of 
divorcement, and to put her away But Jesus sa d unto 
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them, For )Our hardness of heart, he wTote jou this com 
mindment ” Such is the tersion tti MarL 

But another transCTiber might a dilTcrent \crsion, 
thus — “They say unto him, by then did Moses command 
to gi\e a biH of dnorcement, and to put her away ? He 
saith unto them, ^foses for your hardness of heart suffered 
you to put array yourrrnes So rre read in Matdieir 

In some such manner, and with the aid of matenaU 
procured from other manuscripts or from word-of mouth 
tradition, the authors of the three Synoptics may have built 
up their biographies on the basis of a Common Tradition 
On the subject of the date of the original document nothing 
certain can be advanced It does not, howeser, seem un 
reasonable to assume that it circufated m the latter part of 
the first century ■* 

Me ha\e now to inspect the character and contents of 
the Synoptics themseUes, and to mahe use of our meagre 
information a^to the Gospel of the Hebrews and the 
Gospel of Peter 

AIarr — 11 ith the exception of not more than thirty 
serses, the whole of Marks gospel is practically embrace 
m the gospels of Matthew and Luke This circumstance 
alone might lead us to suspect that so short a biography 
would probably stand earliest m date The witer knows 
nothing of the nrgin bulb, nor can heproduceany anecdotes 
of the Master’s childhood He opens at the open air 
propaganda of the Baptist In one verse only he disposes 
of the legend of the temptation in the ildemess His 
Mew of Christs power over disease stopped at a modest 
limit, for, while he tells bow the people brought to Jesus 
“all" that were sick, Jesus merely healed ‘many and, 
at Nazareth, Jesus * could do no mighty work * He makes 
Jesus say Chat neither man nor angel, nor ei en the Son of 
Man himself, knew the time of the great judgment. 
Matthew, according to many authonties, left out the words, 

“ neither the Son , and they do not appear in Luke at all 
He represents the Nazarenes as asking the blunt quesuon, 

* Abbott and Rushbrookes “ Common Tradilon of the SjTioplic 
Gospels Jolley’s Synoptic FroUem for Enslish Readers , Cone s 
“Gospel Cnnasm, chap. ui. 'Ir I^shbrookes ‘ Synopucon’ 
exhib u the Common Trad iKSn in Greek, tJw v-arioua elements being 
disUngnisbcd by difTcrcai types and the nse of colours 
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“Is not tbu the Carpentet? whertas Matthew tones the 
epuhe down mtQ the ciqKnlct s son," and I ule renders 
It "Josephs son lUs Lhstst w more a man of action 
than of spi.ech, and the moral tcacUmg occupies but brief 
s^wcu \ et the C' rist impresses us as a personalilj cn 
dowed nth s full meisure of human charictetistics — he 
glances round with anger, he sleeps in the stem of the 
sessel, he compUins of want of leisure to cat, he sighs 
deeply, he looVs losinglj on the rich >oung man, he notes 
with pleasure the discreet teplj of ihcscnbc At numerous 
points the writer adds a bright word a dramatic phrase 
which lend attraction to the slorj — the people sit on the 
“green’ grass, the transfigured Christs raiment ts so 
glistening that no fuUcf on earth could whiten U and 
the like Such strongly Jewish senitmenls as “ I am not 
sent but to the lost shtrep of the house of Israel ’ (Matthew 
gives this) do not occur That the doctrine of Jesus marked 
a novel departure is hinted in thcctchmatioiwof the people, 

“ \\ hat IS this 1 A new ictchmg I The language presents 
interutmg features Ihewmct prcscncs Aramaic etpres 
sions, but takes care to interpret them^-lalitha cumi, 
Ephphatha Abba The Creek is rough and plebeian, such 
as slates and artirans spoke Latin words and Latinised 
phrases seem to betray a writer familiar with the Homan 
tongue Another curious mark of Latinism occurs in the 
account of the conversation concerning divorce Jesus 
tells the Pharisees that if a woman ‘ herself pul away her 
husband, and marry another, she committeth adultery’ 
Jewish iiw allowed no such liberty to women, but Greek 
and Roman law did 

Uho was the author, and when did he write? The 
historian Lusebius has handed down a passage from the 
writings of Papias (second century) which runs — “The 
presbyter (John) used to say Mark having become Peters 
inteipreieT, wrote accurately all that he remembered, though 
he did not record in order that which was either said or 
done by Chnst For he neither heard the Lord, nor 
followed him, bui subsequently attached himself to Peter, 
who us^ to frame his teaching to meet the wants [of his 
hearers] but not as making a connected nanative of the 
Lords discourses So Mark committed no enor, as he 
wrote down some parttcubits just as he recalled them to 
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mind tor he took heed to one thing to omit none of the 
facts that he heard and to make no false statement in hia 
account of them And Irenaaus refers to Markkas the 
disciple and interpreter of Peter, and many other wnters 
bear a like testimonj It is not eas) to detect in the niirror 
held up b} Papias a clear rtflecuon of the gospel now 
known to tis as Marls, nor does the gospel make the 
allusions to Peter which we might have expected. There is 
a John Mark mentioned m the Book of Acts We cannot 
see reason to connect him with the gospel Tradition 
usuallj makes Rome the place of publication, though 
Jerome asserts that the author took his manusenpt to 
Alexandria and there issued it D sputing scholars have 
set the date down to 70 C-E, r6o, rao etc. All that we 
can justl; conclude is that ‘ Mark’ preceded Matthew” 
and Luke Iso violence is done toprobabilityb) accept 
ing this earlj Sjmoptic as a product of the end of the first 
centurj t 

Ihe last twelve verses of the gospel as it now appears m 
our Bibles he under a deep suspicion of spuriousness Im 
portant manuscripts do not contain them and some give a 
different ending to the gospel The form of language 
differs from that used in the roam body of the gospel A 
late development of ideas seems to be indicated in the 
utterance, ’ He that believeth and is baptised shall be 
saved but he that disbeheveth shall be condemned. " The 
attachment of such importance to baptism misrepresents 
the spirit of Jesus belies the mild ethics of the Sermon 
on the Mount, and savours of ecclesiastical harshness 
While the earlier part of the chapter directs the disciples to 
the nsen Jesus in Gahlee the later verses make no mention 
of any such appearance An unknown hand added these 
SLNteen verses some time dunng the second century Irenreus 
quotes from them but with this exception no important 
wntcr cites the suspected paragraph before the year 325 
It IS marked as doubtful m our Revised Version * 

Hebrews — Prominent among the earlj Saints we meet 

• Carpenter’s F^rst Three Go^els Cones Gospel Cnucism 
Abbott s Common TradUon Dandsons Introducton lo the 
N ew Testament. Dr Dsvidsonceosjdeis that Nfarb should bedated 
120 Th s IS on tbe suppos t on that the »nter dre v his matenaU iiota 
Matthew and LuVe but the suppos i on is ill found'd. 
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the poor and selfdenjnog sects of the Ebiomtes and 
Nararenes (p 20) These Jewish-Chnsiians, if not ongi 
nally one party, at any rate bdd many beliefs in common , 
and they coincided in the respect paid to a certain Aramaic 
gospel Jerome, wnting at the close of the fourth century, 
informs us that he made a transcription of a copy of 
JIatthew’s Hebrew (Aramaic) gospel which the Nazarene 
Christians preserved m the Syrian atyof Bercea, and that 
an older manuscript (he seems to refer to the onginal) 
existed in a library at C'^area Jerome also states that he 
translated the gospel *• whidi the Nazatenes and Ebiomtes 
use " from the Hebrew language into Greek, and he inter 
jects the note that "most people” regard this gospel as 
“ the onginal of MattheW ” A further reference in Jerome 
speaks of “the gospel which is called ‘according to the 
Hebrews,’ and was latel> translated by me into the Greek 
language and the Latin, which also Origen often uses ” 
The historian Eusebius says of Papias (the eccond century 
writer whom we hav e already allud^ to) that “ he has pub 
lished also another relation ot a woman accused of tnany 
sins before the Lord, which the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews contains’ —though this does not prove that Papsas 
knew the gospel in question About thirty fragments of 
this lost gospel are imbedded in the writings of Jerome 
and Epiphanius, and other documents , Jerome quoting it 
as the gospel of the Nazarenes, and Epiphanius quoting jt 
as the gospel of the Ebiomtes Some ot the most notable 
of these passages run as follows — 

“There was a certain mm by name Jesus, and he of 
about thirty jears, who chose us out And when he had 
come to Capharnaum he entered into the house of Simon 
who was sumamed Peter and opened his mouth, and said, 
'Passing by the lake of Tiberias I chose out John and 
James, sons of Zebedee, and Simon, and Andrew, and 
Thaddeiis, and Simon the Zealot, and Judas the Iscariot , 
and thee, Matthew, silling at the receipt of custom I called, 
and thou»didst follow me I will, therefore, that je be 
twelve* iposiles for a testimony to Israel 
“ The mother of the Lord and his brethren said to him, 
John the Baptist bapUseth for remission of sms , let us go 


Though only e ght are named 
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and be bap ised by him But he said to them herein 
ha^e I sinned that I should go and be baptised by him? 
except perchance this \ery thing that I hare said fe igno- 
rance ’ And ivhen the people had been baptised Jesus also 
came and ivas baptised by John And as he went up the 
heaiens were opened, and he saw the Hoi} Spirit in the 
shape of a dove descending and entenng into him And a 
lo ceout of the beaten sa}ing Thou art my beloied son, 
in thee I am well pleased and aga n ‘ I have this da> be- 
gotten thee And straightiraj a great light shone around 
the place And when John saw it he saith unto him 

* ho art thou ? \nd »t came to pass when the Lord 
had come up from the water the ^ntire fountain of the Holy 
Sp nt descended and rested upon him and said to him 

♦ M} son in all the prophets did I await thee that thou 
roigbtest come and I ought rest id thee fox thou art my 
rest thou art m) firstborn sod that reignest for ever ” 

Beje never JO} ful save when ye have looked upon}our 
brother m chant) 

In the prophets like rise after that they were ano nted 
by the Hoi) Spirit utterance of sin was found. 

And when the Lord had given his 1 nen cloth [te, after 
the resurrection] to the servant of the pnest, he went to 
James and appeared unto him For Jame« had swom that 
he would not eat bread from that hour wherein he had 
drunk (he cup of the Lord until be saw him nsingagaia from 
the dead ” 

He took up the bread and blessed and broke and after 
wards gate to James the Just, aodsaid to him 'hf} brother 
eat thy bread, for the Son of Man is risen from them that 
sleep. 

* And when he came to those about Jeter he sa d to 
them ‘Take, feel me, and see that I am not a bodiless 
deni (datnonon^ And straightway they touched him and 
bel ev^” 

Just now my mother the Hoi} Sp nt look me b) one of 
my hairs, md bore me up on the great mountain Tabor ” 

The stor} of the woman taken in adultery u not to be 
found among the fragments. 

Jerome d st nctly affirms that Matthew the tax gatherer 
composed a gospel of Chnst in Judasa m the Hebrew 
language and character^” bat he adds, who translated it 
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into Greek IS not sufficiently asceitamed " Epiphatnus had 
no doubt that the Hebrew gospd of Matthew was the same 
as the gospel according to the Hebrews Yet, as the frag 
ments above cited show, differences in the texts of the two 
gospels make themselves conspcuous As to the date of 
the Gospel of the Hebrews, we may accept the tradition 
which throws it back at least as early as Matthew * 

Mxtthew — Again we resort to Papias as quoted by 
Eusebius He is said to have wntten a book named “ An 
Exposition of the Oracles of the Lord ’ (Logton Kuriakon 
exegesis) and to have thus expressed himself m the preface 
“ I will not scruple also to put along with my interpreta 
tions for your benefit whatsoever vtv time past I learned well 
from the elders and remembered well, guaranteeing their 
truth For I did not, bke the many, take pleasure m those 
who say much, but in those who teach the truth , nor m 
those who record foreign commandments, b^t such as were 
given from the Lord to the faith, and are derived from the 
truth Itself But if any one came in my way who had been 
a follower of the elders, I inquired about the discourses of 
the elders — what was said by Andrew, Peter, or Philip, ot 
by Thomas, James, John, Matthew, or any other of the 
liocds disciples, and what Aristion and the elder John, 
disciples of the I^rd, say For 1 did not think that I could 
gel so much profit from books as from a living and abiding 
voice” That is to say Papias preferred gathering up 
scraps of reminiscence and tradition in the course of con 
vcrsation to searching among manuscripts It is this Papias 
who tells us that “Matthew composed the oracles f/o^«<rJin 
the Hebrew dialect, and everyone interpreted them as he 
was able ’ \\'hence, then came our canonical Greek gospel 
according to Jlatthew ? Uas it based on an Aramaic 
orii’inal? and, if »o, was this originally the gospel of the 
Hebrews, or a variation of u? And what did Papvas mean 
by the “logia,” the Oracles or Discourses of Matthew? for 
the present extant Matthew contains the nanativ e of a life 
as well as reports of preaching These questions must be 
left unsolved ttith regard to the language of Matthew 
critics differ, some deading that n evinces signs of trans- 
lation from an Aramaic original, others that it possesses the 

• n. B Nicholson’* Gospel acconlme lo the IIebrcv.s ’ 
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character of an independent Greek coniposuion Of the 
numerous quotationsfromtheOIdTcstamcnt, part tsderned 
from the Septuagint (Greet), and part from the llcbrtw 
smion 

A remarkable circumsLancc is connected with the first two 
chapters of tins Sjnoplic Though the) apj>car intact in 
ancient Greek copies, )Ct Eptphinius declares that these 
chapters did not appear m the 1 bionitc gospel — that is, the 
old Aramaic serston When we reflect that the missing 
chapters pai. a narniivc of the sirgm birth of Jesus, and 
when we bear m mind that the Tbionitcs did not behese m 
the tirginil) of Christs mother, we see reason to infer tfiaX 
the doctrine of the sirgm birth, hie other m)ths, had to 
struggle for existence, and that only b> dtgrt.es did it creep 
into the accepted creed Lven in the body of the ifatihew 
document inconsistencies of anew occur *\ Jewish bias 
comes out m rass,agcs which represent Jesus as sent onl) to 
the lost sheep of fsncl, as forbidding the apostles to preach 
to Gtntiks or Simaritans, and ns promising the pride of 
thrones to the faithful Twelrc Onl> Matthew males Chnst 
(in the " I’ella broadsheet ”) warn the Saints against fleeing 
from Jerusalem on a Snblath da) A strong Jewish ten 
dcncy animates the passage ‘ Till heaven and earth pass 
away one ;ot or oni tittle shall in no wise pass awaj from thu 
law, till all things be accomplished Nevertheless, a 
broader outlook also chvracicnscs this gospel, as in the com 
mand to preach the oangelloall nations, in ibepmise given 
to the failh of the Canaamtish woman, in the menace that 
the Jews <hou1d lose the kingdom and the Gentiles gam it, 
in the visit of the Gentile Magi to the infant Jesus, in the 
noble reduction of all the law to two simple precepts of love 
to God and lev e to neighbour, m the parables that hint how 
the kingdom grows, not b) judgments and catastrophes but 
like the gentle influence of leaven or the silent swelling of a 
mustard'Seed \ et the careful and frequent leference to the 
Old Testament indicates that the writer valued the^^Iessiah 
ship as a natural outcome of the old order, and no^ as m 
the case of Paul, because Chnst swiftly abolished an oppres 
sue and cumbersome code Another perplexing contrast 
strikes one between the vulgar Jove of J^end on the one 
hand, as seen in the stones of the star in the east, the 
slaughter of the innocents, the coin in the fishs mouth, the 
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rending of the xeil, the miscellaneous resurrection of saints 
at the crucifixion, the bnbery of the guards at the tomb , 
and, on the other hand, the ethical fervour and engaging 
simplicity of the Sermon on the Mount Yet, even m this 
sermon, matter arises to occasion the conjecture that the 
discourse has been le-touched There is, to begin with, a 
certain disconnection between the parts, and we notice such 
peculiar leaps as from the subject of hypocrisy to that of 
laying up treasure on earth In several important par 
ticulars of the Sermon the Matthew gospel would seem to 
give deliberate expansion to older forms of the discourse 
such as Luke contains Luke’s Sermon on the Mount* is 
briefer (vi 20-49) > •four blessings on the Poor, the 
Hungry, the Mourning, and the Persecuted, are followed 
by four woes, which Matthew omits And Matthew supplies 
unmistakable glosses to the blessings In Luke Jesus says, 
“ Blessed are ye poor,” and this is an Ebiorute sentiment, 
but in >iatthew the text is modified into " Messed are the 
poor in spmt " In Luke Jesus says, “ Blessed are >e that 
hunger now, for ye shall be filled and the literal want of 
bread is in the Teacher’s mmd , but in Matthew the words 
appear, “Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness’ There is a certain bluntness m Lukes ex 
pression, “Blessed are >e that weep now, for ye shall laugh,” 
which softens down in Matthew into the assurance, “Blessed 
are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted ’ Here, 
then, Luke would seem to represent the simple and popular 
teaching, while Matthew exhibits a refinement and overlay 
ingofthe older tradition 

l\e may see grounds for the conclusion that more than 
one hand left their marks on this gospel Among the 
various elements which compose the document we may 
point to the two first chapters, with thejr legends of the 
Magi and the Massacre, etc., the Common Tradition , the 
portions expressing Jewish sentiment as opposed to the 
portions .expressing broader ideas , the concluding verses, 
which suggest a later period, when the baptismal formula 
{“m the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost") had come into general use, the apocalyptic docu 


• That 1!, the parallel pa-wacc in Lake , but Luke tepreseMs ■ 

first coming do«-n to a level place” before opening h« speech^ 
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mcnt which warned of the majestic return of the Son of 
Alan , and the passages which speal. of the church ‘ Thou 
art Peter, and upon this roeV. 1 will build m> church*,” “if 
he ’ (the sinner) “ refuse to hear the church, let him be unto 
thee as the Gentile and the publican” This latter passage 
desen es note , it uses language such as Paul would abhor, 
and indicates a society of Ebiomte Saints who keep them 
sehes aloof from unbelienng outsiders The other gospels 
(Mark, Luke, John) do not mention the church (t^lesia) 
That parts, at least, of Matthew implj a considerable lapse 
of time since the e\ ents recorded is testified bj the phrase, 
“ until this day” the spot where Judas committed suiade 
was called the field of Blood “until this daj,' and the un 
likely tale of the bribed soldiers was bruited about among 
the Jews ** until this day ho useful result is gained b) 
attempts to fiv the exact dale of the gospel Some critics 
men incline to^place sections of it at a penod subsequent to 
Luke e may infer that, early in the second century, a 
collection of memoranda of the life of Jesus took a form 
which did not differ much from the Matthew document as 
we now base it * 

Luke. — A s the first century was closing and the second 
opening religious inquirers and teachers, and literary men 
with Christian tastes, would naturally show some actmty m 
picking up the scanty gleanings of htstorj which time and 
fhe preesnous fates bad more or less fatthfaUy presened. 
To ap educated consert, b) name Theophilus, the writer of 
our third Synoptic dedicated his new life of Jesus with the 
following preface ‘ Since manj people have undertaken to 
draw up a narrative concerning those events which have 
completed their course among us, even as they who from 
the outset were eye-witnesses and ministers of the ord 
handed them down to us, it seemed good to me also having 
traced the course of all things accuratel} from the first, to 
wntea connected account for >ou niostexcellentTheophilus, 
in order that jou might attain exact assurance with respect 
to the matters yon have been taught The author who thus 
implied his dissatisfaction with previous gospels wrote better 
Greek than Mark or Alatlhew, except that Hebraic phrases 

• Caipenter’s ' F"f?t Three Gospels ” Dividsons * Introdueton 

Cone s Gwpel Cojosm ” 
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which IS so brgel) made up of that Tradition— nz., Mark 
Many passages show a sliong tesembUnce U »s pot so 
easy t& make out the rchhon between Luke and Matthew 
Lukes form of the Ijjrds IVtjcr displays extreme concise 
ness “ Father, Hallowed be thy name , Thy kingdom 
come , Gne us day by day our daily bread , And forgne us 
our sms, for we oursches also forgne c\ cry one that is 
indebted to us , And bring us not into temptation ’ W e 
might almost regard Matthews sctsion as an enlargement 
of Lukes Certain paragraphs appear rery much alike in 
Luke and Matthew 1 ossibly Luke took fragments of 
matter from the same written notes ( logia’)a5 Matthew 
Me do not prasscss adequate esidcnce to decide whether 
Luke or Matthew came first 1 ukc significantly modified 
the ‘Pella document, which prophesied the days of evil 
by inserting the statement Jerusalem shall be trodden 
down of the Gentiles until the tunes of thc^cntilcs be ful 
filled —a vague expression which seems to be an attempt at 
explanation of the delay in theappearaiice of the Son of Man 
A very conspicuous feature in Luke is a special section 
IX $1 to XVIII 14 In this section Jesus wanders hither 
and thither in Samnna and utters many of those parables 
which meet us m Luke alone It looks as if the author 
designed to give Samaru a pbee of honour in the scenes ol 
Christ s pilgrimage 

In this case again we find il advisable to refrain from 
useless conjecture at the dale of the document beyopd ihe 
assumption that it appeared m the early years of the second 
century The writer probably lived out of Palestine he 
has a manner of referring to places as cities of the Jews 
which betokens a Gentile writer addressing Gentile readers 
Yet a poetic sympathy with the Hebrew rel gion and scrip 
tures manifests itseU in the skill with which he composes 
the hymns m the prefatory chapter ‘ My soul doth magnify 
the Lord and Blessed be the Lord the God of Israel 
These Ijymns give a fresh and paceful expression to the 
spirit of the ancient Psalms 

Many years afterwards Iren-cus attributed the authorshm 
of the Third Gospel to Luke the companion of Pauj * ” 


* Cone s Gospel Cnucism Carpenter s 
Davidson s Inlrodncl on 


F Tit Three Go peU 
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Peter — Among the ancient Christian tombs in Akhmim, 
in Upper Egypt, the French Archeological Mission found, 
in 1886-87, a 'ellum manuscnpt which contained Creek 
fragments of the Book of Enocl^ the Apocal)’pse of Peter, 
and the Gospel of Peter TTie recorered portion of the 
Gospel begins " But none of the Jews washed their hands, 
neither did Herod, not any of his judges, and T.hen they 
would have washed them, Pilate rose up and thereupon 
Herod the king bids that the Lord should be taken off, 
saying to them, Do with him [Jesus] as I bade you do" 
Then Joseph, “the fnend of Pilate,” enters (before the 
crucifixion) to ask for the body of the Lord Jesus is 
insulted, and crucified between tivo malefictors “But,” 
the evangelist proceeds, “he was silent, as if in no wise 
feeling pain” The inscription, “This is the king of 
Israel,” was affixed Christs clothes were divided by lot 
One of the rntyefactors reproached the men who cast lots 
for the garments Darkness covered all Jud'ea, and many 
atizens went about with bntems Jesus received vinegar 
and gall Just before erpiong he called out, " My Power, 
m) Power, hast thou forsaken me ? ’ The “ veil of the 
Temple of Jerusalem was tom in two Men * drew out 
the nails from the hands of the Lord, and laid him on the 
earth, and the earth was wholly shaken, and great fear came 
upon them ’ The sun shone out Joseph buried the 
Master s corpse “ Then the Jews and the elders and the 

priestSj when they saw what an evil deed the) had done to 
themselves began to beat iheir breasts and to say, ^\oe to 
our sms, for the judgment and the end of Jerusalem is at 
hand ” At this point the nanato' changes to the first 
person, as if Peter himself spoke * And I with my com 
panions was grieving, and being wounded in heart, we hid 
ourselves ” Scribes and Pharisees besought Pilate to place 
a guard over the tomb The centurion Petronius took 
charge of the sepulchre \ crowd came "early in the 
morning, as the Sabbath was drawing on ” to vaew t^e tomb 
in the garden ‘ \nd in the night, when the Lords Day 
was drawing on, as the soldiers were on guard, two and two 
in each watch, there was a great voice in heaven, and they 
saw two men descend thence with great radiancy and the) 
stood over the tomb ” The stone over the entrance rollw 
away spontaneously Shortly afterwards the sentinels 
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beheld “ three men coming out of the tomb, and two of 
them were supporting the third, and a cross was following 
them f and the heads of the two men reached to the 
heaten, but the head of him who was being led along b) 
them was higher than the heavens And tliej heard a \oice 
fromheaien which said Hast thou preached to them that 
art asleep? And a response was heard from the cross, 
Yes ” \\ hile the soldiers consulted as to the best course 
to pursue, another celestial figure descended, and entered 
the sepulchre. The soldiers lied to Pilate, who commanded 
them to breathe no word of what thej had seen ^^arJ 
Magdalene came with a group of friends to perform the 
ntes of embalming, but found the tomb open Inside thej 
desened "a joung mat? in a brilliant robe, who told them 
the crucified one was risen , and the ivomen hastened awaj 
The fragment terminates thus — ‘ But we the twehe [note 
the “twehe’] disciples of the Lord wept and grie\ed, and 
each of us in grief at what had happened %ithdre\v to his 
house But I, Simon Peter, and Andrew, my brother took 
our nets and departed to the sea, and there was ‘ilso Levi, 
the son of Alph-uus whom the Lord — * 

Of the date of the gospel of Peter no certain indication 
exists We may for the present, regard u as a product of 
the first half of the second century There is reason to 
b»liere it was known to Justin Martyr t 

A passing word may deal with a mysleiious story -which 
perhaps originated about this penod According to this 
story, Jesus was the son of Mary by a soldier named 
Panther (Panthera Pandera) Celsus picked up the tale, 
and inserted it in his “True Account, a work long since 
lost In the third century Origen criticised Ccisus, giving 
extracts from the Account In one of these he quotes 
Celsus as saying that Jesus was born in a Jewish village, 
of a poor woman of the country who gained her subsistence 
by spinning and who was turned out of doors by her 
husband a carpenter by trade because she was convicted 
of adultery , that after being dnven away by her husband, 

•J Tendcl Harr a s he ly Recovered Gospel of Peter 

■t E J Dllon in anetide on The Pnmtve Gospel m the 
Ccxtet ferary Rmeui June 1895. 
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and wandenng about for a she disgraceful!} gare birth 
to Jesus, an illegitimate child, who, hanng hired himself 
out as a servant in Egypt on account of his po'crtj, and 
having there acquired some miraculous powers, on which 
the Eg>ptians greatly pnde themselves, returned to his own 
country, highly elated on account of them, and by means of 
these proclaimed himself a God ” And another passage 
states that “she bore a child to a certain soldier named 
Panthera.’ * Some scholars conjecture that the name 
Panther is an anagram obtained by transposition of a 
number of letters from the Greek word “Parthenos'’ — 
\nrgin , the tale being a sht oo the legend of the Virgin 
birth t A storym the Talmud concerning Jeschu, or Jesus, 
the son of Pandira, relates that he tfvelt in Egypt for a time 
and learned the arts of magics for practising which the Jews 
afterwards stoned him to death. In some obscure manner 
this Jeschu, who flourished id the reign of AJeicander 
Jannaeus (died ^9 u c), appears to be connected with the 
tradition retailed by Celsus The subsequent history of 
the story is not clear, but m the Middle Ages it was known 
to the Jews in the form of the “ Sepher Toldoth Jeschu,” or 
Book of the Generation of Jesus — an uoedifying pamphlet 
which narrates the amours of Panther, the nral wonder 
workings of Jesus and the Rabbi Judas, the mocL-crowning 
and scourging of Jesus, his death by stoning, the hanging 
ofhis body on a tree, his bunal, etc} 

B} the Syriac version of the Gospels discovered at Mount 
Smai in 1S92 the birth of Jesus is described in curiously 
inconsistent terms The opening chapter of ^^atlhew 
afflrms that ‘ Joseph begat Jesus, though a few verses 
later, the writer affirms that Mary * was found with child 
from the Holj Ghost ’ Other interesting readings occur 
in this version, such as the question of Pilate to the people, 

• Ongen * Against Cetsus, chapters xxrui ami iriii. 

+ J Rendel Hams in an arUcle on The New ^yiuc Gospels," fa 
the ine Norcmba lS94 ‘ 

t The Toldoth Jeschu” b published wiA notes by Foote and 
tVheeler An account of it appears m Banng Could s “Lost and 
Hostile OospeU” Graeir »n hts History of the Jews” fso! lu-, 
chan. xlI timVs Ihe Panther slorj, as g sen l»> Cclsus, arose n IM 
t me of Bir-cochba , but he attadies no hutoncal value 10 the 
* Toldolh.” 
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^^hIch wiU ye that I release unto joti? Jesus liar Abba, 
or Jesus that is called Christ? etc * 

14.— Various Hew Testaaeut Epistles and the Book of 
Acts. — ^Wiihm the period we are now tra%ersing there falls, 
as many cniics judge, a considerable number of the tracts 
now included in the 15ew Testament With a rough 
approximation we shall follow the probable chronological 
order in which these compositions were issued 

Tht Lpxsilt oj Jamtz — An ethical circular went the round 
of the societies of Saint;»tn the latter half of the first century 
This document contains but few references to Christ and 
Christians It bears the character of an impressive moral 
exhortation such as r^ght have been appropriately ad 
dres'edtoanj of the scattered setileineats of the New People 
before they had evolved their definite doctrine of salvation 
by Jesu< The wruer held Ebiomte views He was a Jen ish 
Christian His letter opens thus “Janief a servant of 
God and of the Lord Jesus Christ, to the twelve tribes 
which are of the Diaspora, greeting No clear identification 
of this James is possible The idea grew up that James the 
Lords brother had written the epistle but even so late 
as the time of Eusebius many Christians doubted its alleged 
apostolic authority 

James s letter bears the stamp of sincerity and simplicity 
Conduct rises above creed The moral life stands forth as 
the essence of rel gion belf-conttol is emphasised — patience 
under trial steadfastness of farth rjuiet persistence in loos 
ing the soul from things unclean and vicious Deeds not 
voluble professions, commend a man s character Upright 
dealing and practical sympathy towards the unhappy and 
forlorn constituted true piety To cringe to the rich, to 
offer to the wearer of gold rings a more commanding seat 
in a Christian assembly than to a humbly clad brother, 
showed a mean and disloyal heart The daily course should 
obey the royal law, * TTiou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thy self, Kiiid so tender must the Saint presen e his conscience 
that every small disobedience will cause him remorse as if 
he had broVen the whole law of God orlcs justified, 
works gave token of life, works gave fertility to faith, and 
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the kmdl) feeding of a hungry brother had a far higher 
%-alue than empty declarations of belief E«peciall) did 
James, with fervent and pathetic suasion appeal forgoiem 
ment of the tongue that unruly member which caused such 
fiery ha^oc of jealousy, strife, and war Let the tongue 
learn the grace of modest) Let all censorious criticism 
cease Let proud anticipations of the future be suppressed, 
for life will pass, and nches flee awa), and the dmne Judge 
nears the door, and he will bnng blessings onlj for the 
humble, the simple-minded, the quiet spoken Iso oath 
must cross the Chnstian lip The sufferer must check the 
rebellious curse, and ease his soul in prajer The cheerful 
heart will find vent id pious psalms The s ck will tsofd 
the nostrums of the ph)sicians buflrust to the anointing of 
od by friendly hands, and to trustful prajer and to the 
mercy of a God who grants healing to the body and soft 
showers to the parched earth TTie good man mil gne>e 
oter the lapses of his neighbour and jearn to win hm 
bade to 'irtue " He who converis a sinner from the error 
of his tray shall saie a soul from death and shall cover a 
multitude of sms This beautiful exhortation knows nothing 
of Jesus as Redeemer or miracle worker It breathes the 
spirit of the Sermon on the Mount It cannot be justlj 
regarded as antagonistic to the teaching of Paul The 
writer, like Paul, finiL the moral law summed up in kind 
regard for one s fellow man To him as to Paul this is the 
law of libert) , though he teaches the con^^cllon b) waj of 
self restraint and quiet comeispbtion rather than b) the 
strenuous and Rabbinic argumentation of Paul * 

The Tpislle to the ifehreus — Numerous guesses bj 
Christian writers, aiToent and modem have pointed to 
Paul Barnabas ApoIIos or Luke as the author of ihe 
Epistle to the Hebrews Facts are wanting to warrant any 
decision but certainly Paul did not wnie it, the stjle 
greall) differs from his and Afaraon (in the middle of the 
second centur)) who reveied the memory of Paul, did not 
admit this epistle into his Chnstian librar) "nie writer 
had some affinity w iih the gospel of Paul , but his method 


' Exccpl when oilier authwitic* are guolcd the eJief gu Je 
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and taste fQllov,cd the school of Alexandria After the 
manner of Philo, he read deep meanings, prophetic sugges 
tions s’lnne foreshadow mgs m the laws and historj of the 
ancient Hebrews. Possiblj, liV.c ApoUos, he was “an 
\lexandrian bj race.' His epistle is the most systematic 
treatise m the New Testament. He consistently pursues 
his theme — tint in Jesus Christ the Mosaic law finds its 
spiniual culmination and uVumate expression He fre- 
quently quotes from the Septuagint, and not unscldom uses 
the language of the Bool of \t isdom Many extracts from 
his essay occur in the Epistle of Clement (to bt noticed 
presently) * 

iihout preface, and without affectionate grtetings such 
ns Paul loved, the essay lA at once unrolls his subject Cod, 
who in old times had spoken to the forefathers through 
prophets, has now, * at the end of these days, spoken to 
men through the Son— the heir of the universe, the fulness 
of the divine glory, the Tirstbom who sits at ihe right hand 
of the supreme Majesty and who towers above the ranks of 
all the angels— even Jesus, who for a short space became 
a little lower than the angels “because of the suITeting of 
death, that “by the grace of God he should taste death 
for every man For the sake of his human brethren 
Jesus took on fiesh and blood and liability to temptation 
and pain , and he vanquished the master of death, the 
Devil To him therefore let the Saints look as to a new 
Closes, the builder of the sp ntual house the Apostle and 
High Priest of the new order and let them beware of that 
unbelieving rebelliousness which brought so many Israelites 
to rum and strewed the desert with corpses A sabbatical 
rest awaits the people of God if only they will with wise 
diligence, obey the call and heed the appeal of the living 
and piercing l\ ord The great High Priest has passed into 
the heavens The Saints may follow in his steps, and with 
meek confidence approach the throne of grace All other 
priests bore ihe mark of human weakness. Christ belongs 
to the myktic and immaculate order of Melcbizedek 

Here he pauses Perhaps his readers will stumble at the 
appearance of a secret doctnne which will need so much 
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Study and insight to interpret It is not his purpose to 
lay down e?ementary prinaples and discuss Repentance, 
Baptism, Laying-on of hands, the Resurrection, Or the 
Judgment Men who have heard teaching on these points, 
and received no good by he will leave to their miserable 
fate His object is to expound higher truths to those lojal 
ones nho in reliance on the immutable promise of God, 
endure with hope and courage 

Melchizedek, the royal pnest of Salem, who had offered 
Abraham bread and wine and blessed him in the name of 
Yahveh God Most High, attracted the cunosit} of the 
speculative Philo regarded him as the Great High Pnest 
Some took him to be Shem, sop of Adam , others pro- 
nounced him the Messiah * The author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews pictures him as ' King of Righteousness and 
Peace, without mother, having neither beginning of days 
nor end of Uf<k but made like unto the Son of God ” On 
this fanciful basis he constructs a theory of Christ s pnest 
bood Abraham paid tithes to Melcbizedek, as an infenor 
makes offerings to a supenor, and, since Abraham was the 
ancestor of the pnestly tnbe of Levi the whole Levitical 
order was thereby stamped as lower in the scale than the 
order of Sfelchiredek Chnst sprang from the tnbe of 
Judah, not Levi , and a Psalmist (cx ) had pointed to 
Chnst as a Pnest for ever, after the order of Melchizedek 
It followed,, therefore, that Chnst was a pnest of a higher 
order than that of Levi Levi stood for weakness, jmper 
fection, incompleteness, constant need of saenhee, Jesus 
stands for power, peifection, eternal existence, a final 
sacnfice The old covenant vanishes , the new comes to 
bless mankind All the multitudinous furniture of the 
Jewish pnesthood — the tabernacle, candlesticks, tabi®, 
censers, the blood of beasts etc. — served as tj-pes and 
parables and vehicles Heaven is now the tabernacle, and 
Chnst the High Pnest, who offers himself as sacrifice 
The veil parts , the holy place lies open , the Saints may 
enters Let those beware who have seen the open entrance^ 
and >et have disdained to avail themselves of it They 
contemptuously tread under foot the Son of God Vengeance 
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o^e^shado^•s “It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands 
of the Lmng God” In a little while the Believers who 
have Icfct their properly and endured reproach will realise 
the promises of God Faith will buoj them through the 
waters of affliction A subhme record of faith appears xn 
the pages of Holy Writ, as embodied in the lives and 
patience of Abel, Enoch, Abraham, Sarah, Isaac, Joseph, 
Moses, the Judges, and the innumerable heroes who chose 
mockery and the scourge and prison and exile rather than 
betray their trust towaids God. The Saints, then, heartened 
by such examples, must persevere m the way of grace 
Not to the thunderclouds of Sinai do they look, but to the 
heavenly Jerusalem, glonpusly animated with the hosts of 
the Redeemed, and secure under the protection of the 
Judge of All and of Jesus the Mediator 
Pastoral advice concludes the epistle,— strangers are to 
to be hospitably entertained, mamage kept jure, the love 
of money avoided, rebgious teachers respected, strange 
doctnne shunned, insult borne wiih fortitude Jesus died 
“without the gale.” His people roust be content to dwell 
apart without the gate 01 an evil world, and count it an 
honour to beat reproach for his sake. The Abiding City 
IS yet to come 

Thepostscapt,wvtb.«steretenceto Timothy, may ot may 
not have formed part of the ongmal document 

The date of the epistle eludes the closest search Because 
the writer speaks of the system of sacn&ces as in opera 
tion, some critics decide that he wrote before the fall of 
Jerusalem On the other hand he never mentions the 
Temple The point of his argument lies m the fore- 
shadowing of Chnst by the apparatus of the Jewish pnestly 
system , and even if the Temple had passed away, he would 
still argue against reliance in, ot a desire to revive, the 
sacrifice of animals on the altars of God Of Jesus as a 
human person the writer gives no details whatever, beyond 
the general statements that he belonged to the tnbe of 
JudiA, that he suffered temptation, was cruafied, and had 
now ascended to the celestial throne To this author, as 
to Paul, such details may have possessed httle interest 
Firm in the belief that Jesus was the hlessiab and the ful 
filment of the Mosaic types, he attached no significance to 
local inadents and passing discounes. In the d^TTtmg 
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brilluncy of the eternal High Priest, he lost sight of the 
homely features of Jesus of Nazareth.* 

. 7 . Peter . — ^The personality of Peter is shroutled in 
mystery. Eferaents of myth gather round (he Simon Peter 
of the Gospels. The Cephas who appears in Paul’s writings 
may or may not be the apostolic Peter. Scholars tore 
contended with amazing zeal over the question whether 
Peter s’isited Rome. The “ First ” Epistle of Clement, 
srhich may appertain to the period 95-125, quotes Peter 
in a list of martyrs for the truth : '* Let us set before us 
the noble examples which belong to our generation. By 
reason of jealousy and ensy the greatest and most righteous 
pillars of the Church were persecuted, and contended erra 
unto death. Let os set before our eyes the good apostles. 
There was Peter, wbev hy reason of unrighteous jealousy, 
endured not one, nor two, but many bbours, and thu^ 
having borns^his testimony, went to his appointed place of 
gloiy. By reason of jealousy and stnfe, Paul, by bis 
example,” etc. (v.). Where did this martrydom of Peter 
take pbee? Ihe writer gives no further details. Still 
bter, two stories were told of Peter, i. That he and 
his rival Simon Magus travelled to Rome. 2. That 
in Rome Peter and Paul amicably preached the gospel 
tc^ether. We must put the probabilities aside for lack of 
data. 

The epistle begins “ Peter, an apostle of Jesus Christ, 
to the Elect who are dwellers of the dispersion scattered 
churches] in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadoda, Asia, and 
Bithynia.” In the btter province Pliny resided as governor. 
IVe can understand Paul writing to the Christua societies 
of Asia Minor. That Peter should do so e-xdtes our 
wonder. Peter the fisherman spoke Aramaic. Is it likely 
be would write Greek epistles? The letter makes no 
familbr and personal allusions to Jesus such as one would 
look for in the correspondence of an apostle. We have 
also to meet the striking fact that the writer , copies the 
language of Paul’s epistles; for example — I. Peter: “Not 
fasmoning yourselves according to your former lusts f 
Paul: “ Be not fashioned according to this world. 

7. Peter: “Offer up spritual sacrifices acceptable unto 
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God,” Paul “Present jout bodies a luing sacrifice, 
acceptable to God ” I Piter “ We, having died unto 
sin, riTight live unto nghteonsness p Paul “ Being made 
free from sin, je became senants of rignteousness,” etc. 
Parallels with the epistle of James occur, such as — 7 Peter f 
herein }e greatly rejoice, though now for a little while, 
if need be, je have been put to gnef m manifold tempta- 
tions, that the proof of your faith might be found 
unto pnise," etc , James ** Count it all joy when je 
fall into manifold temptations, knowing that the proof of 
iour faith worketh patience,” etc. Both writers quote 
scripture to the effect that “all flesh is grass,” and both 
remark that “ God rcsisteth the proud ’ buch features in 
the epistle of “ Peter ” cause the doubt to arise whether one 
of the supposed founders of Chnstianity would, with any 
sort of dignit), reduce himself to a plagiarist from other 
men’s correspondence When we add thaw the doctnnal 
tone of the document is Pauline, and exhibits no strong 
mdmdualit), we may conclude that the epistle was wntlen 
in the name of Peter by a Pauline Christian, ot (more 
probably) that the name of Peter was subsequently attached. 
The date may be about the lime of Pliny’s letter to Trojan 
(iia) Many cntics point to Rome as the pbee of 
writing, the message in the postscript, “She that is m 
Babylon, elect together with you, salutes you,” being inter 
preted to mean, “The Church in Rome salutes you ” We 
proceed to summarise the epistle 
The author bids the Saints of Asia Minor take heart 
They hare been chosen by the foreknowledge of the 
I sther, made holy by the Spmt, and sprinkled with the 
blood of Jesus Through the risen Christ, an eternal 
mheritance has been provided in heaven If they suffer 
trial and persecution, they ought to suffer gladly, for their 
endurance will win praise at the revealmg of Jesus They 
have received a gospel which the prophets of old knew 
not, and yihicb the very angds desire to understand Let 
the Elect, then, live calm and holy lives , for with the blood 
of Christ, the spotless Eamb^ “ foreknown, indeed, before 
the foundation of the world, but manifested at the end of 
the tunes for your sake^” they have been redeemed 

E iiere is here dose agreement with the Apocalypse, the 
mblegvnd is being Christianised] The Saints are 
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the incorruptible race , they no longer belong to the fleshy 
race which withers like the grass The> are stones m a 
spiritual temple— a ropl pnesthood, a holy natidh, the 
people of God. They must live in peace, obeying the avil 
rulers, honounns the “King” Slaves are to submit 
tneeklj even to harsli rnastcrs, for Chnst bore insults with 
out prejudice, and ev en “ his own self bare our sms in his 
body upon the tree." To him, as to a Shepherd and 
Episcopos, they hare relumed as strayed sheep Let wives 
wear the chaste garment ofhumilitj, and husbands give 
honour to women, as to weaker ress^k Ilnallj, let the 
Christians be harmonious, compassionate, forgiving pacific- 
"nie innocent Chnst bore pain &>r the unnghteous, and, 
in sweet forbearance^ went after bis death to preach unto 
those “spirits m prison,” who were formerly disobedient 
“when the long-suffenng of God waited m the days of 
Noah, while the ark was preparing” Noah was saved by 
water, and so the baptismal water of the Saints typifies 
the cleansing of (heir conscience in the sight of God 
Again, the wnter exhorts to a blameless life, to prajer, to 
chanty, to hospitality " The end of all things is at hand,’ 
when all men shall be tried by the dinse test As a 
“fellow-elder,’ the writer beseeches the overseers of the 
Christian communities to tend the flock of God not for 
mere salary, but willingly and consaentiouslj, and when the 
Chief Shepherd appears they shall receive the unfailing 
crown of glory Humility, humility — he pleads ogam 
The joanng lion — the devil — prowls ceaselessly on the 
watch for souls Patience for a htlle while wiU lead the 
lojvil Saints to everlasting strength and perfection 

The reference to Jesus evangel smg the ‘spirits in prison” 
reminds us of the heavenly voice which, according to the 
Gospel of Peter asked, * Hast thou preached to the 
Sleeping? * 

TiiE Pastoral Epistles f-r<Tir</ a Ttmolh^ and Titus) — 
These three letters go bj the name of the Pastoral Epistles, 
because the} tender paternal exhortation and advice Theo- 
phiJus of Antioch in the hitter half of the second cenXury, 
quotes from them unmistakably Marcton does not seem 

• TVivT...%n e Ifltroductlfm.” Kams^ discusses this epiitle in h s 
• Church m the Ponian Empire,” and piaccs it as ^ tack as So C E. 
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to have recognised or known them We need not scrutinise 
the atpimenis v,hich opponents and defenders of the 
genumencss of the Pastoral Epistles ha\e elaborated m 
order to pro\e that these documents can or cannot be 
teconaled with the book of Acts , for the book of Acts 
cannot sustain a claim to histoncal accuracy Rather should 
we test OUT judgment on the general nature and language of 
the epistles It is usual to group the three letters together, 
because of theu likeness in thought and exprescion, and to 
admit that they must stand or fall together There are 133 
words which occur m this group, and do not occur in the 
acknowledged Pauline letters If Paul really wrote these 
Pastoral messages, he must have composed them ah about 
the same time, when his mind was steeped in a peculiar set 
of ideas and phrases Or an unknown author may haie 
issued all three in Pauls lume Or this unknown author 
may have taken genuine remains of Paul’s correspondence 
and inserted matter of bis own 

or Timoth) theNew Testament tells us much, of Titus, 
little. Paul had indignantly defended his young Greek 
fnend Titus from the illiberal Ebionites who called for the 
circumcision of all comerts to the New Gospel , and the 
Mctory remained with Paul. Titus clung close to the 
apostle 00 bis long and arduous journeys He earned 
messages , he brought reports , he consoled and cheered 
his elder companion Of Timothy Paul speaks in terms so 
endearing that the reader might regard Timothy as an 
adopted child — “ Timothy, my fellow w otker > ' “ if Timothy 
come, see that he be with you without fear for he performs 
the work of the Lord, as I also do , let no man therefore 
despise him But set him forward on his journey m peace, 
that he may come unto me, for 1 expect him with the 
brethren/’ "Timothy the brother,' "as a child serves a 
father, so he served with me in the propaganda of the 
gospel,” etc. The story m Acts, that Paul himself circutn 
ased this young man, altogether libels Pauls character for 
consistency 

Let us now inspect the (Second) LpistU to Tnndthy The 
first greeting has the Paulme nog — "Paul, an apostle of 
Cbrut Jesus by the will of God, according to the promise 
of the life which is m Chnst Jesus, to Timothy, my beloved 
child Grace, mercy, peace.’ Continuallj, sajs the writer, 
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he thinlcs of Timothy, lie remembers the )oun^ nun's 
tears at their parting, he looks back on hts pious cliildhood. 
Miy this tarl) pict) bear fruit m fidclitj amid lurif.hips, 
ma) Timoth) feel no shame because of hts elder colleague’s 
jmp’isonmtnt. fl’aul, then, n rn prisorr] Cod has 
them to this liij,h mission, to tell of the abohtion of death 
and corruption through the eternal Christ, and Time hj 
must guard with care the formub of srholesome teaching 
which h*- had learned from Ins leader [\ sight doubt 
crosses our mind liere. Was it l*aul s manner to b) stress 
U|X)n a inttern, a formub of doctrine?] Sadness mingled 
with sweetness vNpressw itself in a ptrsoiul icfcrcnce* 
“ All that arc in Ana turned awa),from me, of whom are 
rhigclus and Jlermogenes f on the other hand, the kmdJ/ 
Onesiphorus Msited the loncI> prisoner m Kome, and 
rendered him little senices made the more prcaous b) 
sjmpath) '*27hou, therefore, mj child, be strcnj,tliened in 
the grace of Clinst Jesus ’ [A singuhr change of subject! 
One sainlj tries to expfam the "thertforc "J I imoth) mus'’ 
bear himself as a lojal soldier He must wirn liis i>eopie 
against unprofitable theological jargon “Shun profane 
babblings for the) wilt proceed further in their ungodliness, 
and their work will canker like a gangrene, of whom is 
IIjmenTUS and I'hiktus, men who coiicc.rning the truth 
luic tiTLcI, sajing the resurrection is past alrcidj, and oier 
throw the biih of some Ilowbeit ■' — [Dots this prosaic 
and commonplace st>le of complaint resemble the fiery 
sparkle of Inuls anger with all who tampered with the 
dnine gospel ?] All good Saints, continues ihc writer, must 
be ho!) \tsstls and avoid lust, and cultivate a meek temper 
“But know this, that m the bst da)3 grievous times shall 
come For men shall be lovers of self, lovers of money, 
boastful, haught), raiJers, disobcdrent to parent*, unthankfuJ, 
unhol) without natural affection implacable, sbnderers 

S he most timid criticism cnes hall hen. Assuredly Faul 
d no love for such ungenial and sweeping censure of the 
whole world ] “Evil men and impostors shall wax worse 
and worse ” fPauI indeed knew how to scourge oninder>, 
hut not in such doleful commonpbees] ' Preach the 
word, the supposed apostle goes on, “in season and out of 
season for the tune will come when the) will not 

endure the sound doctrine bu^ having itching ears” — 
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[There speaks an imtable deacon, not the master who gave 
Conmh a prose poem on Chanty] As to me says the 
writer*' There is laid up for me the crown of righteous 
ness [Not with such self satisfaction would Paul ha\e 
looked up to heaven] And now a light seems to break, 
and, in the closing lines we recognise Paul s familiar figure 
and voice — he begs Timothy to hasten to see him , Demas 
has deserted him , only Luke keeps him company m his 
cell , he asks for a forgotten cloak, for books and parch 
merit , he confesses to a passing despondency for no man 
has supported him m his public trial but he feels thankful 
for he has escaped the mouth of the lion 
The epistle gives nse tp the conjecture {it can be nothing 
more than conjecture) that m the second centurj a Chris 
tian wnter came into possession of a torn and faded copy of 
a letter from Paul to Timothy and filled in the blanks and 
wrote ov er the defaced rnanuscnpt 
Verj few sentences m the Ttlus document remind us of 
Paul and it must be pronounced a well meant fabrication 
Its mode of speech, its references to church discipline and 
officialdom its anxiety for the preservation of sound 
words — all point to a condition of the Christ an societies 
far more settled and developed than the fug tive assemblies 
that listened to Pauls preaching m the v lUges of Asia 
Minor or ihe ports of Greece The writer issues directions 
to Thus who resides m the island of Crete He must 
appo nt as piesbytcrs sober men who maTty but one woman 
No bishop [is a bishop then a presbyter?] must brawl or 
be greedy after money he roust be temperate and teach 
sound doclnne The Cretans liars and beastly gluttons as 
they are must be sharply reproved and both the aged and 
the young need warning against evil \ivmg The Christian 
officer must exhort the slaves to be obedient and to keep 
from pilfering and all the community must submit with 
readiness to the civil authorities It behoves the Elect to 
put away, envy and malice in order to give token of the 
happy redemption which the gospel conferred upon thera 
‘ when the kindness of God our Saviour and his love toward 
roan appeared, not by works done in righteousness which 
we did ourselves but according to his mercy he saved us, 
through the laier [bapasmal vessel] of regeneration and 
renewing of the Holy Sp nt, which he poured out upon us 
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ndily, ihtoofli Jwu» Chmt our Saijour " Again ihc wn'cr 
T«tt.r to kft-p clear of larrcn dunutrt and Irgil haif- 
ip'ittmg nni! to »hurj the comjMftiOMii p of an '‘hVrclicaJ 
man” fhe term u ommoj*. 

All tlif< ncTTOUt anaicty for the round dortrine, and all 
Ihij deprecation of rcligtou* controtcrt), re appear In tbs 
lo^lled J'tnt rfut'ety 7Tm<flhr, a Utter winch jj mni 
fcJtly non Taubne Agiin, the Pa*torah»t (if we trav *0 call 
him) piTca fatherly adricc concerning a Iran [uil and devout 
life. The Saints must lU) great respeot to magi<(ratcs, and 
otTcf upprnjcrj “for kings and all that arc in high pbecs." 
Women must prefer a puntan costume, and be quiet and 
alTectionate, and gratcfuUj accept die saving mercy that Cod 
extends to the child bearing sex. Overseers (cp melcsctai/ 
sec p 3 S) may not many more tlun one woman, nor quarrel 
over wineymjis, nor let their children go unrul) , and deacons 
likewise Kid'S ofChfis'ianetinuctictowardsvanousagrs 
and the sexes arc composed for the supposed Timothj, and 
regulations drawn up tor the suppott of women out of the 
alms of the community , ondulslcs roost be not less than 
sixty )caf8 of age, and of good character, while the younger 
women, who love (itth tattle and cast about for husbands, 
should on no account be placed on the church list. The 
writer rambles in one breath he prescribes wine for an 
uneasy stomach, in the nest he passes to the Judgment-day, 
the duties of slaves, and the Uiauty of sound doctnneas 
opposed to unedif)ing arguments. He praises the con 
tented mind. The love of money begets all kinds of evil. 
After godliness, fa th love, patience must the Saint pursue , 
and, If he Ins a full purse, let him open a generous hand to 
the need) and thus by up for himself treasure m heaven 
There are remarkable allusions which indicate a different 
set of conditions from those under which Paul wrote — the 
caution as to bchav lour in the house of God the lajnng 
on of hands b) the presbyters in the case of an officer 
ordained to oversee ihe church, the fierce condemnation 
of the devilish doctrines of cehbic) and asceticism in diet , 
the pious m)stery ” of him who was * revealtdjn the flesh, 
justified m the Spirit, seen of angels, preached among the 
nations, believed on in the world received up into glory,-” 
and, finally, the animus shown against some heretical teach 
ing which the writer condemnsas aprofaneand misleading 
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“Gnosis” The Chnslian Samts turned a jealous and 
unfriendly eje towards the schools which were de> eloping 
GnostTcisiii * 

The Bock of Justin Martyr may hare known the 

Book of Acts, but no earlier references to it arc clearly 
discoverable, and Justin does not speak of the book by 
name. The many attempts to identify its author with 
Timothy, Silas, Luke, etc, have failed But that this book 
and the Third Gospel proceeded from one hand is proved 
by the considerable number of similar words and phrases 
and grammatical usages common to both > the fondness 
shown by both books for stones of angels , the prominence 
given by both to the wo»k of the Holy Spirit , both exhibit 
a certain largeness of view which willingly embraces the 
world of the Gentiles Besides this, the ‘ Acts professedly 
connects with the gospel by its preface — 'The former 
treatise I made, Theophilus concerning all that Jesus began 
both to do and to teach, until the ^y on which be was 
received up etc, though, by a slrangeoversight, iheauthot 
places forty days between the Resurrection and the Ascen 
Sion rn the “ Acts " and speaks of no such penod in the 
gospek NSe shall find it eonvement to mention the un 
known author as the Tbeopbihst Close inspection of the 
text lus led some attics to the detection of several sources 
of mfotcuation such as a document which supplied the 
Jewish Christ an material of the earlier chapters (i to xu ), 
and another document, of a more liberal tendency, which 
formed the groundwork of the later chapters t To these 
we must add the manuscript of a log book or diary kept by 
one of Pauls travelling companions, whom we may call the 
DiansL The logbook passages (xva lo-ry xx 5 15, 
XM 1-18, xxvu i-xxvm 16) jot down, in a terse and 
graphic manner notes on Pauls journeys — Setting sail, 
therefore, from Troas, we made a stra ght course to Samo 


•Davnkons JntroducUoo (Dxndson rejects nil three epistles as 
wsn Taal ne aji3 dates them iKVisjc b ) 1 enw pronounces them 

allapocT^-phiU St Paul prebce) A. Sabatier in his The tpo^Ue 
Paul ” expresses fa mseli* as doubtfijl thoi^ban appendu bv fair G G 
Findby ma ntains ifae genu oeness of the Ibsioral Epistles 
■t «57 ihotough «am nation of the Acts «as cond cted b\ Dr 
I^enfeldinlhc ke Tkti!c^t ifagj and 
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thncc, and the daj folloning to Neapolis,” and so on, m 
businesslike sequence, and the Dianst shows much faraili 
ant) with seafaring life and language, as in the well known 
nanative of the socage nbich ended m shipwreck in a core 
on the Maltese coast A unilj of stjle, however, charac 
tenses the work , and all the Old Testament quotations are 
uniforml) drawn from the Septuagint , so that the Theo- 
philisl, while dependent on manuscripts and traditions, put 
bis own mdividualit) into his histoncal sketch At the 
same time he produces an odd effect b) sudden!) intro- 
ducing passages from the Dianst, of whose presence we 
become aware by the unexpected use of the pronoun “we” 
(“ we sailed away from Philippi," ^tc) Nor does he take 
minute care to harmonise one portion of the namtire with 
another, as when, in one account of Paul s conversion, the 
companions hear the dime voice, and in another they 
do not • 

More than once, in the preceding pages we have es 
pressed distrust of the book of Acts The reasons for this 
distrust we will now set forth 

I There is a marked artificulity m the structure of the 
work Though called the “ Acts of the Apostles,' the book 
deals mainl) with two personages, Peter and Paul Observe 
the curious parallelisms m the events related in each Peter 
opens his series of miracles by healing a lame man , Pauls 
first miracle is the cure of a cnppte. Peters shadow effects 
cures and Pauls handkerchiefs restore the sick Peter 
and his colleagues cast out denis , so does Paul Peter 
triumphs over Simon the Sorcerer, and El) mas the 
Sorcerer is struck blind by PauL Peter raises Tabilha from 
the dead , Paul raises Emychus Comehus worships Peter , 
the people of L)-5tra tvorsbip Paul Both are beaten 
publicly both impnsoned, both miraculousl) released 
Both are favoured with visions which reveal the opening of 
the kingdom to the Gentiles Both possess the power of 
imparting the Holy Sp nt Both pay their devotions in the 
Temple. Then, again m the numerous speeches recorded 
by the Theophilist the style has no distinctiveness apart 
from that of the book — Peter, Stephen and Paul all talking 
much in the same general strain , and m the dramatic 
speech which Paul addresses to the mob from the castle 
stairs not one charactensticPaulme expression occurs though 
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tben, if e^er, we should have expected the warmheaited 
apostle to utter his thoughts in noids such as glow and 
qunw in his epistles 

2 The book does not haimomse with Paul’s epistles 
According to the Theophilist, Paul is brought up in 
Jerusalem at the feet of Gamaliel Paul does not mention 
this early residence m the Holy City, and he descnbes 
himself as a Zealot, whereas Gamaliel (see p 44) belonged 
to the more liberal and broader mind school of Hillel In 
Acts we see Paul taking part in the murder of Stephen , 
Paul’s letters never allude to Stephen The Theophilist 
tells how the newly-converted Paul spent some time m pro 
pagating his new views in the Ghetto of Damascus, and 
then joined the apostles*aod went m and out, debating and 
preaching boldly , on the other hand, Paul himself avers 
that, immediately after his coniersion, he “conferred not 
with flesh and blood,” but retired to the c^et of Arabia, 
then returned to Damascus, and then p^S a fortnight’s 
visit to Cephas at Jerusalem, seeing none of the other 
apostles except James, and being unknown by face to the 
Jewish Saints ' By the Theophilist we are told that Paul 
took part in a discussion at Jerusalem, at the close of which 
Paul was despatched to Antioch as a delegate, to publish 
the (riendl) campronuse on the subject of circumcision, it 
having been tesoKed that, while the Gentile converts need 
not be circumcised, they should be enjoined to abstain from 
certain polluted kinds of food, etc Paul gives us no hint 
of an> such meeting , he declares himself indifferent on the 
question of food, wheiher procured from pagan temples or 
not , and he narrates a heated altercation which occurred 
between himself and Peter just after his second visit to 
Jerusalem As to acting as deputy to carry the messages of 
a Jerusalem congress, Paul scomfull) declares that he main 
tamed an independent attitude towards the reputed 
“pillars” — James, Cephas, and John The Theophilist 
represents Paul as cucumosing joung Timothy, Paul 
recounts how he energetically warded off the attempts of the 
Jerusalem saints to arcumose 1 itus , of this Titus not a 
word being spoken m the Acts Of the dispute with Cephas 
the Theophilist sajs nothing The Theophilist pictures 
Paul as shaving his head piously in token of a vow, and as 
devoutlj performing certain punflcatory rites in the Templ^ 
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after tl e mnner of a scntpulout Phanscc , Khile Paul, in 
the fntMt eager and emphatic language possible argues 
throu^li the whole Icngtii of hi* letter to the fialitians 
against tlic neccisiij of ebsctring one jot or tittle of the old 
Jcwjsh ceremonial after Christ had obliterated the I.aie for 
crer! In the IkwIc of Act* the gift of tongues taVeslhe 
form of po«er to speak in vanout Asiatic and I u'opcan 
bngua^es , Paul gi\c* us the impression tlut lhe‘* tongues" 
*gnfcd a facull> for m>- 3 tiol utterance, unintelligible to 
the hearers, but acting as a sehicle of communion with 
God The Tli uph list fomishc* details of miracles srrought 
b) Paul , tlic afiostlc himself gnes not a single detail And 
how IS it that Paul tells to the Corinthians the tragic tale of 
five seourgingi by the jews, three ‘shipwrecks, three casti 
gallons with roils attacks bjr robbers, etc., and the Thco- 
phil St omits many of these tnadcnls ? 

3 The author of the book of Acts manifests a strong 
and nersistenf* lendcncr to rcconale the Jewish Christian 
doctfinci with the I aulinc. From Paul s own dcsenptions 
and from the Synoptic gospels we gather that originally the 
Saints grouped themselves into two sects— the more con 
senatne sect, winch preserved its reference for the 
while recognising Jesus as the Messuh , and the advanced 
bod), which broke away altogether from the trammels of 
the Mosaic system, and opened the kingdom of Chnst to 
arcumetsed and uncircumcised, to Jew and Gentile ali^ 

As time went on, and as the aulhonty of the law weakened 
Its hold upon many of the Ebionite school after the destruc 
tion of Jerusalem a desire would naturally anse to amalga 
mate these groups and find a common basis of belief and 
doctrine i he Theophihst applied himself w ith enthusiasm 
and ingenuity to the task of wnimg the history of the early 
Christians in such wise that Paul and Peter, the Ebionites 
of Jerusalem and the Greek believers of Antioch might 
seem to work amicably together inspired by the same 
motives and pursuing the same end The author had 
Pauls epistles before him and certain other documents, 
and ho could pick up from this or that veteran or traveller 
more or less reliable items of recollection and report From 
such elements he wove with a free band a tissue of religious 
romance m which were fitly blended the Pauline and the 
Petnne conceptions of the new religion One cannot but 
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admire the skill with vrhich the Theophilist has worked, 
though It IS a skill which has for ages obscured the real 
ongins pf the Chnstian STStcm He makes Peter generous 
towards the GcnlUes, and Paul reverent towards the Law of 
Moses. But he proceeds with remarkable discretion He 
avoids exaggeration In the opening chapters Peter and 
hi3 fnends show due attachment to the old religious method. 
They frequent the Temple, they contmuallj quote the 
Scriptures, they utter no disresp^ful word towards the 
Law Their ministrations meet with success Thousands 
of aluens, multitudes of priests, join the new^^aJ And 
when an outcry arises against the Chnstians as contemners 
of the Law, the accusers fasten, not upon Peter, but upon 
the Creek Stephen It i/Slephcn who sounds the warning 
note which prepares the reader for the contests between 
Paul and the orthodox Jews* Stephens speech resolves 
itself into a long argument to the effect that the Hebrews 
were hereditarily tainted with the sin of rAclIion Ko 
sooner has Stephen died than Peter takes a leap into spiritual 
Uberalistn by pctachmg to the despised Samantans. Pauls 
vision follows , he is commissioned to evangelise the 
Gentiles. Peter still preserves a measure of restraint , for 
while the Jews of Jerusalem seek lo kill Paul Peter goes 
about unharmed. Cut Peter must develop He is taught 
by the vision of the beasts that all nations are eligible for 
the Kingdom , and he preaches the gospel to the Roman 
ComcUus, Through Camabas fnendty communiation is 
established between the Jerusalem Saints and the Gentile 
converts. Then commences the long chronicle of I^ul s 
missionary journejs, throughout which the Jews, lieginning 
ommouslj with the hireling magician Bar Jesus, obstruct, 
interrupt, blaspheme, and persecute the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. Paul has not long been bunched in ihis career, 
when the author deems it lime to explain how the two 
active Chnstan schools formed a happy coal lion The 
question as to the need for arcumcision is discussed, but 
without aCnmony, Peter, Paul, Barnabas, and James con 
tribute hamvonious speeches, and the council of Jerusalem 
pass a unanimous resolution, which satisfies both Pharisees 

* II It ihit ih« rhsrims, who ettRfroni cne rr«T»here 
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rises, in «g1e flight abo^e ibt poor maxims of the 
Law Instead of this we listen to the following im 
posing* penod “Gmng thanVs unto the Father, who 
made us meet to be paitakeis of the inhentance of the 
Saints in light who delnered us out of the power of darli. 
ness, and translated us into the kingdom of the Son of his 
love, inwhomwe have out tedemption the forgiveness of 
our sms , who is the image of the invisible. Cod, the first 
bom of ah creation for in him were all things created in 
the heavens and upon the earth things ' tsible and inmible, 
whether thrones or dominions or pimcipahlies or powers , 
all things have been created through him and unto him, 
and he is before ah things, and in him ah things consist 
And he is the head of the bod>, the Church, and so forth 
The tone changes a few verses later, and we recognise the 
Pauline voice in his reference to “the afflictions of Chnst 
in mj flesh " to the bestowal of grace upon tW Gentiles, to 
the apostles keen joj in beholding the steady loyalty of the 
Colossian Saints In the remainder of the epistle (from « 
8) the reader sways doubtfully between one inference and 
another The Pauline gospel finds expression in the slight 
mg words used towards atcumcision, and towards the 
observance of Pharisaic rules of diet, and the keeping of 
festirals and sabbaths , in the cxhonalion to purge the soul 
from earthly passions , m the picture of the Ivew hlan i\ho 
IS free from all the local marks of Greek, Jen, slave or free- 
man , m the counselling of mutual peace and forbearance 
and pure speech , and the final pages, with their thoughtful 
and detailed messages and salutations are completely 
characteristic of Paul, and chime in with the personal allu 
sions m the letter to bis friend Philemon On the other 
hand, we come upon terms which seem to point to a later 
stage of religious evolution than Pauls contemporanes 
knew That Paul should have to oppose the ntualistic tea 
dencies of the Jerusalem Saints we can understand , but the 
Colossian letter denounces the pietist who worships angels. 
The doctrine of the Christ righteousness which inrests the 
Saint and rscues him from the ban and menace of the 
hlosaic law here settles down into a more comfortable 
assurance of trespasses forgiven *‘The Lord Chnst is a 
title not used hy Paul elsewhere 
The chief difficulty of the epistle lies in the passage 
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already quoted from the first chapter It seems to betraj a 
CnostJC mlerprttaijon of the cafl> Chmttan doctnnes m iis 
scheme of Chnst the Image of the unseen deity, the {hvine 
siccroy and representatJte, who tales precedence of all the 
celestial powers, and m whom concentrates the grand 
pkroma (fulness a distinctively Gnostic term), and who 
brings bach into harmonious relations infh God all things 
on earth or in heaven 

\\ e are again tempted to imagine that a half-effaced 
manuscript of a letter from Paul has been written orer and 
interpolated b) a Gnostic Christian hand manj jears after 
the apostle’s death (about 1^0-130 C.E.) 

22 e title to fie Lpheuans — It is a curious fact that, in 

very anaent copies, the eputle iommences “Paul, an 
apostle of Chnst Jesus, through the will of Cod, to the 
Saints which are and the faithful in Chnst Tesus, the 
words “at Epirus " being absent This arcumstance has 
occasioned the conjecture that, whether genuine or no^ the 
document was intended as a circular letter, the blank being 
filled up with the names of various churches Maroon 
knew this epistle, but stated that it was really addressed to 
the tAodteeans, and was referred to by Paul at the close of 
hts letter to the Coiossians That the epis le to the 
Fphesians dated from about the same time as that to 
the Coiossians is inferable from the close likeness between 
the two documents Of the 15^ verees in the Ephesian 
letter 7S resemble passages m the Colos^ian. The Gno' 
ticism apparent in the Colossian composition expands into 
greater richness in the Ephesian M e will first glance at 
the few portions which surest ibe hand of Paul, and then 
review the theological sj'stem of the epistle. 

As Pauline in manner we may note the grateful passage 
“Having heard of the faith m the Lord Jesus which is 
among >ou and which you show toward all the Saints, I 
cease not to give dunks for you, making mention of joa in 
my pnijers •’ the declaration that in Chnst the unarcum- 
cised pagans might join in the blessings of the covenant of 
promise and rank as fellow heirs with the sons of Abraham , 
the call to meekness and umty , the description of the gifts 
which Chnst metes out to his agents in the wort of pro- 
paganda {jv ), the admonition to put away all b ttemess 
and uncleanness, the enjotnmg of mutual love between 
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Wife and husband and ihe mcturesque metaphor of the 
spiritual ‘ armour of God [which the writer may have 
adapted and enlarged from I^ula precept in Romans xiii 
Let us put on the armour of light *] 

The chief aim of the writing ivould appear to be an 
insistence on the supetioritj of the Chnstian gospel as the 
true Gnosis or knowledge At this Dme the Gnostics were 
sedulously and earnestly publishing their mystical system of 
theology The writer of the epistle determined to show that 
the Christian revelation included all that was of worth in the 
Gnostic teaching and could with entire legitimacy, use 
Gnostic terms such as pleroma epignosts sy nesis, sophia, 
phronesis etc. 

Quite at the beginning the author plunges into a super 
natural region The Elect are chosen from the foundation 
of the world, God bestows on them grace through the 
Beloved One, whose blood redeems from Ae penalty of 
sms, who manifests divme Wisdom Prudence 

(phrofiests) tn whom the Pleroma of the 1 imes takes visible 
form and who sits magnificently enthroned above the 
cosmic Powers Lhey who share in the saving life of 
Christ ate snatched from the tyranny of the Prince of the 
kstpowut It IS an operation of pure mercy Not by 
virtue of good works performed does God grant favour but 
m ffnlir that the Saints may practise good works Between 
Hebrew and Greek Chnsl has broken down thepartiton 
\ holy temple arises built of the Elect people with apostles 
and prophets [an un PauUne view] for the foundation and 
Christ for corner stone or under a varied fiaiire they are 
represented as one body grouped together by one Spirit in 
one hope, under one Lord one faith, one baptism, one 
God and Father of all In this unity the Saints will 
grow to the full development of the 1 leroma of Christ 
1 or th s reason they must reject all lust and lies and 
give no place to the Devil [Paul always says ^atan ] 
Ihey will talk as Children of the Light They will 
speak n*tlodiously on sacred themes and exhibit an 
amiable and fraternal disposition in all domestic and social 
relations Or, if they will choose the part of the warrior 
let them array themselves »n the panoply of light That 
will secure them ngamst all assaults of ihe malignant spirits 
that throng the air and usurp the lordship of the ewl world 
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I hcj w!l feird ihtif loins mih a stout zone of truth pul on 
the brcaslphtc of nt^hteousntss, walk innoccntlj in the shoes 
of peace, raise the shield of faith to ward off burninj? darts, 
tuard the head with the helmet of salvation, and vncid the 
potent sword of the word of God, ever proceeding on their 
pili,rim |nth with rncck pra)cr and pious watchfulness 
fhc conception is artistic, and we maj doubt if lauls 
quick and impassioned liand could has c dnw n so consistent 
and finished a picture of the Christian warrior * 

neLfttU<st0 th "LittU ChUren,' fo (he f 
and to Oatui (t u w John) Of all the Xew rcsiamcnt 
writers, none speak so much of God as the author of the 
epistle to the Little Children , and to btm, far more thm to 
tbi. sensational dreamer of the i^poilljpse, the tith of the 
Theologun justly appertains B> tliai title, therefore we 
shall descriw the unknown wriitr of the so^lJed rixst 
LpisUe of “ JoJ\n ” The letter of “Poljcarp' appears to 
be the earliest catant treatise which quotes this first epistle 

A most cursory glance at this composition convinces us 
tliat here Chriatian speculation has taken a rvmarkable 
leap in advance The epistle moves m an atmosphere of 
reflection, of refinement of calm certitude, of philosophic 
peace It might have been written m a library, a cave a 
lonely island. It proceeds from a spot where all the 
murmurs of the world are hushed Its very preface, so 

devoid of the frank and genial salutations of Paul, subdues 

the ear That which was from the beginning that which 
we have heard that which we have seen with our eyes, that 
which we beheld, and our liands handled concerning the 
Logos {U ord) of Life (and the life was manifested, and we 
hav e seen and bear witness and declare unto ) ou the life, the 
eterna' life, which was with the Father, and was manifested 
unto us) j that which we have seen and heard declare we 
unto you also that ye also may have fellowship with us, 
yes, and our fellowship is with the Father, and with his son 
^esas Chnst The style is that of a wnter who communes 
with himself rather than addresses a correspondent The 

* Dav d ons Introiliclion Tenans preface to ' St f'n'l 

More conserrat e, but atwars interesting news of these and other moot 
po nts of ^ew Tesument cnlicisni will be found u Dr George Salmon s 
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" Little Children ” are shadows Thoughts are repealed , 
no continuous argument is sisible One might, without 
loss 6f the sense, read the fifth chapter first, and pass bach 
wards The keynotes arc Light, Life, Love, Propitiation 
Humbly confessing his sms, the believer IS cleansed b} the 
blood of Jesus, and enjoys fellowship with Jesus, and walks 
m the celestial light, the unhappy and ignorant world lies 
in the arms of the U icked One, m the gloom of the outer 
darkness God is eternal life, and gives life to all who 
accept the gracious mediation of the Advocate, and to 
deny that Jesus is the true Propitiation is a fatal he, it is 
antichrist it is the devil, it is death God is love, and the 
appreciation of his love awakens reciprocal love in the 
breasts of the Llect , and, in loving him, they love their 
human brethren even to the heroic laying down of life 
And to this gospel three sublime witnesses testify— the 
Spirit, the Water, and the Blood The Spiwt is the truth 
and carries conviction of truth, the Water purifies by 
restoring righteousness, the Blood cleanses by removing 
sin 

The dvte of the epistle must remtm obscure W’c may 
judge from the cast of the Theologians thought tlut he 
came hler than the Synoptic writers * 

The letter to the Licet latdy (ii John) echoes ihesenti 
ment of the Theologian — “love one anoth^'r ” antichrist 
denies that Jesus Christ came in the flesh , he who receives 
the teaching of love unites bimvelf with the divine Father 
and Son etc Bui a less benevoUnt spirit utters itself in 
the caution against the teacher of other religious doctrines 
"Give him no greeting for he who gives him greeting par 
takes in his evil vveiks The liuL document, wnlten by 
the “ Elder,” perhaps dates about 130 CE. 

Tlie short note addressed to fiavus (in John) by the 
" Llder furnishes an interesting sample ofthe letters which, 
no doubt, frequently passed between the Chnstian soaetiej. 
W c can,onl) regret that so little of this correspondence has 
been preserved In the present document the Elder praises 
Gnus for his steadfast adherence to the Truth, commends 
the kind hosnitality with vshich he has entertained the 
Itinerant preachers, throws in a jealous word against a nral 

• Div ! iMi < K 130 r r 
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It^dcr, Diotfcplit^, pi'M riiourabli, tcstimon) conccrnins 
till, disciple Uinicinus, and closes with the hope of soon 
mcctitg Cams Tlic svnlcr hntisclf tnaj ha'c been a 
mnuiUi wbo midi, missionar} circuits from toven to town- 
In torn, and tcmjicr tins letter is still further remoied from 
the Thcolopnn s. epistle than is the letter to the Fleet iJid) 
Conjtcturall> «e may assign it to the date 130 Fsendown 
fo {fi- ( me of J usciiios the sacred aufftorKj of the tw® 
epistles It and III * John’ was left in suspense • 

T/e n/Judi Christian jnstor of a somewhat 

sehemciii !>!< wrote a letter to h s flock, to warn them 
against teachers of doctrines whicli he considered unhof) 
He calls lumsclf "Jude, the servant of Jesus Christ and 
brother of Jame*s and hopeless attempts are sometimes 
made to connect the writer with Judas the brotlicr of Jesus 
and James (Matt xm 55) 

A[>ocaljpti<fkeal imparts to this epistle accrum rugged 
ness and passion , and the strong languageof the Book of 
Fnoch IS free!) borrowed 

1 he w nter beseeches his readers to keep uncorrupt the faith 
“once delivered unto ilie&mts" (An early Christian would 
not hare so spoken] He angnlj denounces the heretiM 
who hue mpt into the Ornslian churches, and denied 
both God and Christ [Tlie Book of Enoch has the pa^ 
sage,' Denied the I/aro of Spirits and his anointed "J He 
proceeds to gne examples of the woeful fate that befell 
ojiponcnts of the true way of religion the fallen angels 
who Ic in ererlasting chains (thest are described m the 
Book of Fnoch] the doomed cities of Sodom and 
Comorrhah , murderous Cain greedy Baliam ambit ous 
Korah TJie false teachers show no reserence for authont> 
and superior knowledge, they speak e\il of dgnities, for 
getting that eicn Michael the Archangel d d not speak in 
leniperatel> against the Desil The) are brutes foul spots 
waterless clouds, rotten trees, unprofitable scum, ' wander 
ing stars [an expression from Enoch] who are resersed for 
endless horrors Then the Book of Enoch (i 9) is d rectly 
quoted Also Enoch the seventh from Adam prophesied 
sajing Behold the Lord came with ten thousands of his 
hoi) ones to execute judgment upon all and to comictall 

* XHiid'oRi Intniducloo 
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the ungodl) of all Iheir worVs of ungodliness which they 
have ungodUj wrought, and of all the hard things which un 
godly sinners have spohen agjnnst lum” [The writer 
clearly supposed that the Book of Enoch was a genuine 
production of the mythical patnarch ] All these troubles, 
however, were foretold by the “ Apostles of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who cautioned the Saints against the sensual 
mockers of the last times I et the disaples, therefore, 
cling all the more loyally to the Faith, praying in the Holy 
Spirit, and compassionately pulling from the clutch of heresy 
as many of their weaker brethren as they could And the 
Saints who remain true to the Chnsuan \\ay will appear 
unstained m the presence of the glory of the Saviour Cod 
The animus shown against rival preachers — Gnostics, 
perhaps— indicates a penod when the sect which was 
destined to create Christian oiihodoty began to separate 
Itself from competing schools and assail them as heretics 
and accursed ♦ 


15 Jevrtsh Literature —W e shall now glance at the 
ptogtess of Jewish Itietaiurc during this period (70-138 
CR.) Several Jewish writings were appropriated by the 
Christians and interpolated with Christian sentiments 
The famous Babbi Akiba (see p 116) belonged to an 
Ulustitous senes of lanaitw or teachers of the traditional 
Law He created much enihusiasni among the Jews by his 
method of ituerprciaiion of the old Mosaic Torah In the 
words and expressions of the sacred 1-aw he delected new 
meanings, new fountain^ of truth starting points for n<.w 
developments Uith infmiti. (lams he and his disciples 
methodised traditions and precepts with respect to the 
Sabbath, maniagc propert) etc into a collection which 
when afterwards completed, constituted the Muhna, or text 
of the Talmud Tlic Mishna existed only on the longues 
and m the memory of p ous Hebrews Not for many years 
was It cpmmittcd to manuscript 
Akiba had a disciple named Akylas This Aky las came 
of a wealthy family from Pontus. At one time he had 
joined the Lhnstians but h<. subsetjuently passed over to 
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Judaism At this lime ihc GrctV version of the Hebrew 
scriptures had faHcn into ill repute among the orthodos 
Jews on account of its btwg used and misquoted by 
Christians and Gnostics, and «c I^vc s'^n how the 
Thcophilist ales from it in the Book of Acts \k>las 
determined to maki. a fresh and pure Creek version, which 
should follow hterall) the Hebrew lexL \\\s Grttk tries 
Ith n cf tki OJt Test in ent was a! once accepted as aulhon 
lative among the Jews, and empfojed for public read ng in 
the 5)Tiagogues.* 

It was not till the jear i iSc.r-that the book of Kohcletli 
or I eclcs isles, was rectned b) the Jews into their saaed 
canon of scriptures Hitherto this treatise, which savonre 
so s'rongl) of a sceptical temper towards Providence, had 
lain among the books regarded as doubtful t 

A religious and rutional romance, now commonly known 
as the Third li^*k oj the M t enhees, was composed in Grevk 
m the first ct'niuf) tie., ornoi later than ieoc.E. H re* 
counted a legend which the Jewish youth would pore over 
with delight, and out of which the) might dnw happy 
nugurics for the future. The story is bricfi) as fellows — 

I tolcniy IV., sumamed I hilopator, flushed with vnciory 
over his tnemies, nsitcd Jerusalem, and, notwithstandi^ 
ihe groans and sobs of the scandalircd cuitens, attempted 
lo enter the Temple Simon ihe High pnest prayed to 
‘the all seeing Cod and the king fell p^ralysrf on the 
threshold of the Hoi) I bee I*tolem) returned to Egypti 
brooding revenge At Alexandria he issued an edict 
depnving the Jews of all pnvilcges, and then had a gr«t 
multitude of them old and >oung, herded together m the 
Hippodrome, or racecourse \ vast host of Alexandrians 
looked on while a number of elephants, excited by potions 
of wine were driven into the enclosure The unhappy Jews 
embraced one another, and prepared for death under the 
feet of the elephants Hol> Eleazar besought God s pit) 
Two angels descended The furious beasts turned and 
trampled on the roj al troops Ptolemy, honor stncken and- 
repentan^ procbimed favour and protection for all Jews in 
hts dominions. 

• Graeus* Hiitory of the Jens ” toI ii chapters sm- and xjv 
+ r D linn s ‘^eept es of uic Old Testament.’ 
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\ singubrt) different production is the so called Fourth 
Book tij Ike Maccabees It commingles, >n the strange^ 
manner, philosophy and legend The autlior sets out with 
the proposition that the Dexont Reason Lo^svws) is strong 
enough to master all passions in the seixice of God T his 
IS the opening "As 1 am about to discuss a most philo- 
sophical subject — natnelj, whether Religious Principle 
be perfect master of the Passions — I should be 
advising }0U well b> desiring that with all readiness of mind 
you gne attention to philosophy Tor, in truth, Reason 
ijogoi) IS necessarj to excry person, as a preliminary step to 
Science , and, moreover, it contains xxithin itself the lecom 
mendaiion of excelling vn the highest virtue — I mean >n 
Prudence," etc The author would seem to identifj the 
Dexout Reason, or Principle, with the commands of con 
science, befort. xxhich the motives drawn from Pleasure and 
Pain submisstxely yield He cannot, bo"e»'*r, forget his 
Hebrew pictj in his Stoicism , and he proceeds to illustrate 
his proposition by examples taken entirely from Jewish 
history As examples of Self-control and Self sacrifice he 
(luotes Daxid, unwilling to dtmk water procured at the nsV. 
of 1 fe by two of his young men Clea^ar who defied the 
order of King Antiochus, refused to eat swine meat, and 
died after his flesh had been stripped off by xxhips , the 
Sexen llrcthrcn who suffered a martyr-death by mutilation 
and fire, while their mother looked on enduring through 
the sight of their agonies w< rsc jams thin when she had 
borne her children * Not so powerfully cries the narrator 
"do the melodies of the sirens nor ihe notes of swans 
attract ihthoartrs to listening a> did ihexoices of these 
children in torments calling on their mother Uith what 
and how great tortures was the mother herself tdrmented, 
whilw her sons were being tortured by racks and burning 
lions' Put Religious PnncipK htxing in the midst of 
sufferings manfully ncnid her m nd gait her energy to 
look beyond the lemjiorary calls of parental loxc.” Tlie 
book hxs come down to us in Greek Latin, and Synac * 
Lisscbius and other writers without authority, attributed 

• It iiwyufxkelewiltyeople «Sn ii 'd 1 1. t>f IJ 
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ihe boot, to Joscpliu^ It ina) t\cn hare been written 
before the destruction of Jerusalem 

'flic J^Jth Jjyik cj Mactithets, sometimes assigned to the 
period of Josephus, extends ostr a long senes of es'ents, 
from the attcmjit of the Sjman general Kctiodorus to scirt 
the sacred trtssurj m Jerusalem (f c 176) to the death of 
Herod the Great, c f- 4 * 

A portion of the Sif'jlhne I'Mks, or Oracles, were issued 
in Greek The so<a]lcd I ourth Hook mentions the fall of 
Jerusalem, and also alludes to ihc great crupMon of Vesusras, 
" when from the closcn rocks of Ital) a fire returning sliall 
blare” [this is the future tense of the supposed onclc] 
“ unto the broad hiastn, and shall burn up man^ aties, ana 
dcstro} the h\cs of men, filling the \a$t air with flaming 
ashes, and drops of blood) hue shall fall from hcaren Then 
shall men know the wrath of Cod. for that ihej slew the 
guiltless raceof the pious.” The S)bil calls on the inltabi- 
lants of Asia and Lurope to repent for fear lest Cod shall o> er 
whelm the world with lire and call men up to judgment, when 
the wicked shall sink to "Tartarus and the Stjgian Gehenna " 
Hut the righteous shall dwell on a new earth. "And all 
shall see each other looking on the sweet, jojous light of the 
sun How blcss«.d 1$ he who shall Iisl in that time] ' 

These expressions call for dost observation The Jan 
guage does not jioini to Christians and there is no reference 
to Chnst. here find corroboration of the theorj, faia 
down m a former section that the Apocal)T>sc in the New 
I estament iras an cssenially Jewish book Both the Apo- 
calj'pseand the Sibjl regard fire and calamit) as a judgment 
upon the pagan world for its persecution of the people of 
God — / r , the Jews But this Sibj lime poem did not come 
from the pen of a Pharisaic Jew The author praises the 
godi) folk uho gne thanks to the great God before eating or 
drinking and offer no blood-dnpping sacrifices, and Jive 
upnghtlj and m chastit) \t>d in a striking address to the 
Wicked the Sib) 1 exclaims '*\h wretched mortal, by down 
)Our swords , away with groans and murder, and violence, 
and wash jour whole bodies m the perennul waters, and 
raising jour hands on high, ask pardon for past sins' — a 

* Dr Cotton (wniing in 1 S 3 ’) states that the book u known only 
ihtoush Arabic and ‘^ynac versions. 
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plain indication of the rue of baptism In these few faint 
strokes we see a delineation of the New People, whose sirnpe 
faith abd manners bad not jet reached the stage of the 
Christian gospel The poem is wntten in Greek It is note- 
worthy that the legend of Nero’s expected return from the 
East IS met with in the poem Justin Mattyr and other 
Christian fathers quote from ibis fourth Sibjlline book Its 
date ivas probablj about So * 

Ihe “fifth" Sibjlhne book, another Greek poem, presents 
points of CTen deeper interest in its parallels, with the Apo 
cal) pse. It repeats the dread anticipation of Nero s return 
Rome IS cursed as the wicked Babylon — ‘ Who did not 
burn m the wrath againsUlhee^ WTiiat fallen kingeier died 
in thee an honcrurable deaih ? Ill hast thou ever) thing dis 
posed , thou hast brought in a flood of wickedness , by thee 
the fait (tame of the earth is changed ” A happy age wiU 
at last dawn , and the Jews will rest at peace from their foes 
The Deltrerer is at hand — “A certain excellent man shall 
come again from heaien, who spread forth his hands upon 
the very fruitful tree (xtllon), the best of the Hebrews who 
once made the sun stand still, speaking with beauteous 
words and pure lips " This passage instantly arrests notice. 
It refers to Joshua But is this Joshua a poets creation — 
a transfigured Joshua? Or is u, as most cntics deem, a 
picture of the crucified Jesus interpolated by a Christian 
hand ’ That the passage is nn interpolation is not com 
pletely certain \\ e must lea>e the question open The 
Messnh will build a New Jerusalem, a city more lustrous 
than sun, moon, and stars and it shall contain a Temple 
The sun will be extinguished and the moon After the 
darkening of the moon a (ngbtfwl war will sweep oser the 
lands, and the great Adiersat) will conquer Macedonia, Asia 
Minor, Syna, and Egypt The Nile will freeze and Isis 
and Serapis be for e»er destroyed , and a temple in honour 
of the true God shall arise on Egyptian soil Ithen this 
temple is.raised by the eiil hands of Ethiopians, the grand 
crisis will ani\e, the stars will fall from heaien, and the 
world will take fire 


* Schurer s *' Jewish Teopk u >o5 Jii aiucle on Apoca 
lypuc Littrauirc m the JEno Bnt , \\ T Deanes • Tsei dem 
gn.pV chapieT n 
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The poem ^vas most hkel> composed in Alexandria A 
list of Roman emperors in the opening lines reaches from 
Julius CiEsar to Hadrian, and speaks of a struggle among 
Hadrian’s three sons 17115 latter event, however, was liter 
ally a prediction, and did not late place The bait of the 
poem may belong to Hadrians reign (117-13S) It is 
curious that, in the chronological list just mentioned, the 
emperors are denoted by number^ somevrhat after the style 
of the Beast in the Apocalypse , thus Tiberius is indicated 
as 300, this number being represented by the Greek 
letter T* 

Criti« have found manj enigmas to solve m a Greek 
book entitled Tht Tesinments tkt T teLe Patnarchs The 
earliest allusion to it, and that a verj doubtful one occurs 
in Irenceus The perplexity arises from the unmistakable 
mixture of Jewish and Christian elements According to 
the author, Ach of the twelve sons of Jacob left parting 
counsels for his descendants Each patnarch tells hjs 
history, the story being enriched with legendary details 
(Haggadah) not found in the Old Testament , next, he 
vrarns against certain sins he has himself been prone to 
and exhorts to virtues he has himself displajed and 
finally (and here we meet the difficulty) he issues predictions 
in which Christian doctrines and terms freely occur 
Reuben cautions against lustful thoughts attnbutes to femaJe 
wiles the fall of the angelic Watchers before the Flood and 
extols the pnestly tnbe of Levi who shall offer sacrifice liH 
Christ the High priest appears Simeon deprecates 
and prescribes that reverence be paid to Levi and Judah 
Leva recounts the divine honours bestowed upon the priest 
hood, and speaks of a coming Redeemer Judah condemns 
uncleanness bids his children show love to the Leviticai 
priesthood, and foretells wars which will rage until Messiah 
comes , and then the patriarchs will nse again Issachar 
enjoins simplicity of life, and commands h s sons to beware 
of Beliar (Satan) Zebulon advisea mutual forgiw’ness and 
deplores the evils which dissension wall cause until the 
Lord s coming Dan censures the sms of anger and false 


• Peanes ' Pseudep graph 3 Penan s 
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hood, and hopes for the eslabltshmenl of the Nen Jerusa 
letn, vshere the righteous shall dwell “ Therefore," he adds, 

“ draw \ e nigh unto God and to die Angel that intercedes 
for jou, for he is the Mediator between God and man for 
the peace of Israel ” Naphtah describes visions which he 
•had seen These visions revealed Levi as laying hold of the 
sun, and Judah of the moon, and showed a scene of ship 
wreck, in vihicb, at the prayer of Lcvi, the twelve patnarchs 
were saved from the shattered vessel Gad bewails his com 
mission of the sin of haired, and calls upon his children to 
show honour to Judah and Levi, for those tribes will give a 
Saviour to Israel Asher delineates the two ways of good 
and evil Joseph pleads for self-control, and tells of a limb 
of God, the child of a vii^in, who shall arise out of Judah 
and Leva and save all the nations and Israel Benjamin 
advises puniy of heart, and looks forward to the appearance 
of n Lamb of God and ^viour of the world, the undefiled 
and sinless one who shall annihilate the evil Efehar 
It appears probable tbat the basis of the document, em 
bracing the legends and the moral precepts, is Jewish , and 
that the Christian sentiments are inserted by later hands 
The Christian expressions sometimes break the connection 
of thought , and it is not at all likely a Christian would 
represent Christ as descended from both the tribes of Levi 
and Judah There is a reference to Paul in the Benjamin 
section, but it is omitted by several manusenpts 

The Christian elements are interesting Christ is 
regarded as the Angel lhal intercedes for Israel The 
divine favour is miraculously shown towards him “The 
heavens shall be opened, and from the temple of glory shall 
come upon him consecration with the voice of the Father, 
as from Abraham, father of Isaac,’ reminding us of the 
baptism incident in the Gospel-, Christ is a Ftiest by 
Leviucal descent, and a Mao by descent from Judah At 
times the Christian author speali of the Messiah as distinct 
from God, at others be makes them one “Ye shall see 
God in the form of man / " God, having taken a body, 
and eating with men, saved man,' etc. No incidents m the 
human biography of Jesus are related *1 o this author, as 
to Paul, Christ was a divme figure, with very little human 
content 

The date eludes us We may assign the Jewish docu 
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those that are spared, and that for four hundred 
And at the expiry of those jears, my Son, the Anointed 
One, will die — he and all who hate the breath of life ” A 
seten-dajs’ silence will ensu^ and then the dead will rise, 
the Most High will sit m judgment, thenghteous will go up 
•to the city of paradise, where grows the tree of life, and 
where their faces will shine as the sun, while the wirAed will 
go down to the lahe of torment, the abode of fire and 
everlasting sorrow Few shall be saved , nor will the 
intercessions of the righteous avail on behalf of the 
wicVed* rourik Vision — Ezra beholds Zion under 
the guise of a weeping woman She tells how, after 
thirty (or 3000) jears she had borne a son — the 
Temple of Solomon — whti, on the day of his marriage, fell 
dead in the bndal-charaber— r e , the Temple was destroyed 
The woman vanishes, and m her place stands the restored 
ctlj /i/lA Vision — ^This dream gives a clue to the date of 
the boot of Eira Over the broad eailh flic? a huge eagle, 
three headed, twelve winged, and with eight lesser wings 
The eagle teptesents aw empHt, the heads and wings stand 
foe rulers One by one the wings erect themselves in token 
of sovereignty, and then disappear, until only a few remain 
The fight head devours the left A lion, the Anointed 
One, upbraids the eagle for us tyranny The last wings 
drop off, the head dissolves, the body of the eagle is burned 
Assuredly by the eagle we must understand the Roman 
Empire Scholars give various inlerpretalions of the wings 
and heads Fossiblj the wings denote a line of rulers and 
generals from C'esar onwards and the three heads mean 
the three Flavian emperors, Aespasian, Titus, Domitian 
IN iihoul naming a precise year we may, with fair certainty, 
accept the book as a composition of the last quarter of the 
first century Sixfk Vision — Messiah rises out of a tern 
pestuous sea, and awaits on a mountain the attack of an 
innumerable host of foes He slays them with his flaming 
breath People approach hwn, some glad, some depressed, 
some in chains They are the ten tribes of Israel returning 
from exile Stvinih Vision —Ezra is warned that the world 

* ThU pact of the vis 00 bCoMuned »n a passage long li>st, but now 
reswreO under ihe dcs gnat on of the Mi»mg Fragment It appears in 
the* Speaker s Commeniaiy 
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Adam to Messiah At Messiahsadientall woe shall cease, 
and bliss and peace ettend over the happy earth Snentk 
sethoA — Baruch dispatches two letters one to his brethren 
in Babj Ion, and the other by nreans of an eagle to the nine 
and a hair tribes that dwell in captivity bejond the Euphrates 
These letters hold out the promise of ultimate sahation 

It js worth while to draw up some notes of certain 
elements in this Apocaljpse 1116 soice of God speaks 
directly to Baruch as well as by the lips of an angel U hile 
Esdras makes Adam the source of human sinfulness 
Baruch asserts that Adam was the cause of guilt to his own 
soul only Baruch s Messiah undergoes no suffering He 
crushes the dominion rfjf Rome and bestows glory on 
restored Israel A Golden Age brings health and painless 
childbirth and renders wild beasts md serpents innocuous 
The carcases of the monstrous Behemoth and Leviathan 
shall serve as food to the happy people and»wine (as above 
mentioned) shall come in copious supplies from the vines 
In this kingdom pious Centiles will be included At length 
a Second Advent will take place all the dead shall rise 
The righteous will inhabit the Nev Jerusalem and the 
wicked after a brief glimpse of the glory of the just will be 
hurried into eternal fire 

Passages occur in Baruch which bear no small simihnty 
to Christian utterances, such as — ke bridegrooms enter 
not into ) our chambers ye women pray not that ye may 
bear children (Matt xxiv 19) If this were the only life 
which men hare, nothing could be more miserable (i Cor 
XV 19), “Blessed is my mother among them that bear 
children , pra sed shall she be among women ’ (Luke 1 43) , 
“For what gam have men lost their life, and what have 
the), who were once on earth given in exchange for their 
soul?' (Man XVI 55 26) The author of Baruch and the 
Christian evangelists may have taken such sayings from thi 
conversation of tel gtous circles, or the gospels may havi 
substantially copied these expressions from Baruch Othe: 
words ancl phrases common to Baruch and the New Testa 
ment are "Faithful ‘ Those who believe 'Thewnttet 
law,' “ Promise of the life to come ‘ Saved in his works’ ' 

• Drotnmorids Jewish Messiah Schlliets Jtwvsh leopte' 
dv u , vol III Deanes Fseiidepcrap^a. 
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The MnrtxrJom of Jsatah — Thi* Jewi‘li legend, of which 
the chief existing sersion is m Cthiopic, tells how Sammael 
(Satan) entered into King Manassch and seduced him to 
ihcwonhipof Binal (or Jlelial, another name for&tan) 
angels and stars Manasseh patronised magic, and per 
«ecuicd those who seised the Lord Isaiah and other 
prophets fled to the mountamsand heed on herbs After 
two jenrs Isaiah was arrested, and put to death by being 
sawn asunder During his execution be withstood the 
temptations of Pcliar and "continued in consetse with the 
KolySpint* The legend as thus recorded, may date from 
anj 1 eriod of the first century A Christian author has 
attached to it a piece known as the "Ascension of Isauh 
or "Vision of Isaiah ’ Isaiah passes through the seven 
spheres of heaven, beholding on his journey, the firma 
mental wars waged by Sammael and angels aud thrones 
In the sixth h/aven be hears angehc voices inroJcmg the 
'First ” the Father the Ileloved,andthc Holy Spirit. Isaiahs 
death on a tree is forcsiiadowed to him In the seventh 
henien he sees Adam Abel Enoch and a!) the Saints, 
and he is informed that the Son of God will be slam on a 
tree and descend into Hades, and escape the hands of 
Sammael and return to earth and ascend to the seventh 
heaven Lsext he watches the Lxvrd and the Angel of the 
Holy Spirit both worshipping God Almighty , but the lime 
will come « hen the Lord Christ will sit on God s right hand 
and th» Angel of the Holy Spirit on the left 

This second portion may have been written early m the 
second century The comb ned documents were afterwards 
added lo and interpolated by Chnstian revisers.* 

16 The Teaching cf tbe Apostles (Tbo Didacbe)~Oa 
account ofiis importance we consider the Didache separately, 
though it resembles the Testan ents of the Twelve Patn 
arclis in the fact that its Jewish groundwork has been 

• Deanes Pseudep graphia ” SchUref’s Jewish PeopTe " div ii. 

Tol 1 1 A reference (o the com ag Of JJcnil the Prioce of this World 
IS bel evetl lo point to Nero and Deane coasders this part of the 
liool. as dat cginC^ A sin^^ Uieoiyr hioached in pan ui. (($9^1 
of it h enfeld s Zatuhnfi finds in the book an ntlusion to Peter's 
manyrdom in Rome and places the Neron an section in the penod 
64-6S C t- 
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O'erlatd bj Christian additions Traces of its doctrine and 
phraseolOoT are detected m the treatises known as Barnabas 
and IJermas The only complete copy known is the Greek 
version discovered at Constantinople in 1873 The titl^ 
though commonly given as the Teaching of the Twelves 
Apostles, appears in very early references as the “Teaching 
of the Apostles ”* Both in language and modes of thought 
the document points back to a Hebrew source Ihe 
onginal wnting was most likely a little ethical handbook 
which was carried about by Jewish missionaries, or apostles, 
on their travels But these apostles were not of the strict 
Rabbinic school Their evangel took a broader moral 
form, and, in all likelihood, furnished a nucleus for the 
Christian faith We propose to summarise the document, 
stopping now and then to note expressions which have the 
appearance of Christian insertions 

“There are Two llays," begins the manujl, “one of Lfe 
and one of death, and there is a great difference between 
the Two Ways The Way of Life is this. First of all, 
thou shalt love the God that made thee, secondly, thy 
neighbour s thyself And all things whatsoever thou 
wouldst not have befal thyself, neither do thou unto 
another Now of these words the doctnne is this Bless 
them that curse you, and pray for your enemies and fast 
for them that persecute you for what thank is it if ye love 
them that love you? Eto not even the Gentiles the same? 
But do ye love them that hate you, and ye shall not have 
an enemy Abstain thou from fleshly and bodily Justs 
If any man give thee a blow on thy right cheek, turn to 
him the other also, and thou shalt be perfect if a man 
impress thee to go with him one mile, go wi,h him two, 
if a man take away thy cloak, give him thy coat also , if a 
man take away from thee iW which is thine own, ask u 
not back, for neither ait thou able To every man that 
asketh of thee give, and ask not back, for ^he Father 
desiretb that pfts be giv«i to all From his own bounties 
Blessed is he that giveth according to the commandment 
for he IS guiltless Woe to him thatreceiveth , for if a man 
receiveth having need, he is guiltless, but he that hath no 

* Li^Woot and J R Hams cwmt the “Twehe” m ihe headlines of 

their ediuons “^10 vt 
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need shall gn e satisfaction why and w herefore he received , 
and being put in confinernttit he shall be evamined con 
cerning the deeds that he hath done, and he shall not come 
out thence until he hath gi»en hack the last larihing * "Vea, 
;is touching this also jt is said. Let thine alms sweat into 
thine hands, until thou slialt have learned to whom to give” 
fapparenl]^ meaning keep jour gift until jou find a worth/ 
recipient] The preceding is the first chapter Thence, to 
the end of the sixth chapter, the ethical discourse proceeds 
without notable break, the Saints being warned against 
anger, zealolrj [a reference to the ^lots ?J lust, omens 
asiroloaj, and blasphemy * Be meek runs the advac^ 
“for the meek shall inherit the earth Disciples must pay 
rev erence to the teachers who speak the ord of God , they 
must avoid dissensions, thej must be cheerful givers 
Parents roust piously train children , roasters lefrain from 
bitterness, servants render due obedience “In church" 
(tkkkiM) * thou shaft confess thy transgressions ” The 
^Va) of Deaih leads through murder, adultery, falsehood, 
idolatrj vvitcherufc deceit, malice, lewdness, injustice, 
oppression of the poor man As to d et, ihe Saints must 
' b> all means abstain from meat sacnficed to idols, for it 
13 the worship of dead gods 

The seventh chapter turns on the subject of baptism 
‘ Having first recited al) these things, baptise in the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spint [a 
Christian formula, evidently] in running water, etc (see 
p 31) The eighth chapter prescribes the duty of fasting 
And let not )our fastings be with the hypocrites for they 
fast on the second and fifth day of the week [Monday and 
Thursday] but do ye keep your fast on the fourth and on 
the Preparation day [\\ednesday and Friday] Neither 
pray ye as the hypocrites but as the Lord commanded m 
his gospel [a Christ an intetpobUonj thus pray ye Our 
Father which art in heaven Hallowed be thy name. Thy 
kingdom come Thy w ]] be done as in heaven so also on 
earth Give us this day our daily bread. And forgive us 
our debt as we also forgive our debtors And lead us not 
into temptation , But del ver us front the Enl One For 
ihine IS Ibe power, and the gloij for ever and ever Three 
times in the day pray ye so" (see p. 32) Then folfow 
d rections for celebrating the Eucharist [tbank-ofTenng] 
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sound the dead awalen * Then shalJ the irorld see the 
Lord coming upon the clouds of heaven 

As to the dale of theTeadimg cntical opinions niturallj 
/iiflet, but the character andstjle of the double elements of 
the book indicate that the Jewi<h original emanates from 
the first Chnstian centnij (perhaps the middle) and the 
Christian portions may have been attached not later than 
say, i'>o c_E.* 

17 "Clements Epistle to the Connthlans.-.The author 

of this Greek production does not give his name A late 
second-century tradition issgned it to Clement of Rome 
The first sentences which follow* the opening salutation 
attest the agitated state of the church to which it is 
addressed The church of God which sojourns in Rome 
to the church oj God which sojourns in Connth to them 
who are called and sanctified by the will of God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ Grace to you and peace from \1itiic! tv 
God through Jesus Christ be multipl ed reason of tl e 
smitfen itnd nfp<ste>fiJ <stimreA» aad triVicA art, 

befall ng us brethren we consider that wc have been sonu. 
what tardy in giving heed to the putters of dispute that lave 
arisen among you dearly beloved and to the detestable and 
unholy sedition so alien and strange to lie elect of God 
which a few headstrong and self willed persons I av e kindled 
to such a pitch of madness that your name, once fevered 
and renowned and lovely m the sight of all men htis been 
greatly reviled” He desenbes their former moral peace 
and punty As illustrations of the evils caused bj mtoler 
ance, he quotes the ascs of Cam and Abel Jacob Joseph 
■Miriam iJathan David thesufienngsof Peterfsee f» 
the labours of Paul who after that he had been seven 
limes in bonds had been driven into exile, had been stoned 
had preached in the East and the Uest won fie noble 
renown which was the reward of his faith, having uugl I 
righteousness unto the vrholc world" fa very sweeping 
statement j ‘ and having reached the farthest bounds of the 

• fViWV nihe %<»rcn }*T iS^I InttlaiontT’ 

T 1?. lJ,.h foot tl 4i'>p ef l>>Jrliain) In f t Apoi-olic fa iitn '• 
TCTVion ariij noies try K. D H chcnAaodl Lrowa imJ ed ucsj » Js 
Til latle cowmenu ly rrofevvor J R Ilamt. 
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W est ” From the subject of dissension he turns to that of 
repentance. A passage occurs at this point which seems 
out of place “ Let us fix our ejes on the blood of Christ 
and understand bow precious it is unto his Father, because, 
being shed for our salvation, it won for the whole world thf* 
grace of repentance Let us review alt the generations in 
turn — and he enumerates examples and texts from the Old 
Testament Is the reference to the blood of Christ an inter 
polation? Other such difficulties will meet us presentlj, 
and increase our suspicion Tjpes of obedience are nest 
quoted — Enoch, Noah, Abraham , of hospitality — Lot and 
Rahab , and here again the “blood of the Lord is incon 
gruously dragged in as, being foreshadowed bj the scarlet 
thread at Rahab s window Lowliness of mind is eulogised, 
and an embodiment of that virtue is pointed to in Chnst 
“ The sceptre of God even our Lord Jesus Christ, came not 
in the pomp of arrogance or of pnde though he might hate 
done, but in lowliness of mind, according as the Holy 
Spirit spaVe concerning him,” — and then follows the oft-cited 
chapter from the Foet of the Restoration (Is hit ) desctip 
live of the meeh Servant of Yahveh Further incitements to 
righteousness are found m Elijah, Elisha Ezekiel David 
The creative wisdom of God is extolled Cod orders the 
course of the stars and rules the seas and arranges the 
seasons Honouring God the Samts need not hesitate to 
offend “foolish men ' Let u« the writer sajs at this 
point, ‘ fear the Lord Jesus whose blood was giien for us 
Let us reverence our rulers — a conjunction of ideas which 
touche? on the absurd After a hint at the Lord s coming 
again, the author discusses the Resurrection, “whereof the 
Master made the Lord Jesus Christ the first fruit when he 
raised him from the dead * A proof of the resurrection is 
brought forward m the Phcenix b id of Arab a, which when 
five hundred j ears old * makes itself a coffin of frankincense 
and myrrh and the other spices into the which in the ful 
ness of tjme It enters and soit des From the decajed 
carcase emerges a worm, whidi developes wings “Then, 
when It is grown lusty it takes up that coffin where are the 
bones of its parent and carrying them journejs from the 
country of Arabia even into Eg>pt to the place called the 
City of the Sun , and m the day tune in the sight of all 
flying to the altar of the Sun tt lays them thereupon , and’ 
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thu (lone, It *«.ts fortU to return So llic priests examine 
lhejtf,tster* of tlic times, and Ihc) find tint »l liaj come 
ttlicn the five hundredth )«nr is comiilcted” Is j{„/hcn, 
an) niore wonderful that the Cfcitor should revive the 
I'd! t» of men? In ihanVful recognition of this marvel, let 
tl c Djscipka kid n hol>, *»ol«ef, humble, industrious life 
Ilrcakin,, off in the iiiidit of these cehoriations, he raises a 
hjmn to Christ vOiich soars above hii usual pro'iicsOlc, 
and he f,lorifics "Jtrsus Christ the High priest of our oPer 
mgs, the Citnrdnn and ndfierof our Heakness Ihrough 
him let 111 steidfasll) look unto the heights of the heavens , 
throu^li him we behold as m a minor hts /auh/e-ss; and most 
excellent visage 'Ihrough him the e)ts of our hearts 
were opened Ihrough him our'foohsh and dirlened 
mind snringclh up into the light llirou^h him the 
Master ftiVr/u/cr] vsilled that we should taste of the immortal 
knowlccfge. ’ 

An unpleasant controvers) Ind occurred on the question 
of the cle‘Ction of officers m the Corinthian socict) To 
appease llic ill feeling our author diligently sets himself 
'tracing the origin of the * episkopoi and '‘diakonoi, he 
S3}s * 'Ihe apostles received Ihc Gospel for us from the 
Lord Jesus Chnst Je-sus Christ was sent forth from Cod 
So then Christ is from God and the apostles are from Christ 
So, preaching evenwherc in country md town, they ap 
{Ointed their first hints when ihcy had proved them by 
the Spine, to be Ilishops and Picons unto them that 
should believe And he makes believe to quote from the 
scripture [here, as al>va}s elsewhere, he quotes the Septua 
ginlj but chmges the verse (Is lx 17) I will make thy 
pnnccs peaceable and thine overseers nghteous,’ into ‘ I 
will appoint their Dishops in nghtcousness and their Deacons 
m filth ” After rebuking his correspondents for dispbcing 
certain estimable men from office, he appeals to them as 
“the ancient church of the Corinthians [this is a broad 
index to the ditej to ‘ like up the epistle of the blessed Paul 
the Apostle [a reference to 1 CorJ wherein the s'ectanan 
spirit was strongly condemned He then launches out in 
pniseof the grace of love calling to mind the love of Christ, 
who “gave his blood for us by the will of God [this allu 
Sion to the blood is un! ke the preceding cases, quite appro- 
pnatej and citing freely from the"ondes of God — le. 
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A remark of that genera! nature occurs in the gospels, but 
without the words, “one of my elecL’ These quotations 
are detached pieces of reminiscence, such as passk'd from 
mouth to mouth among the Saints, and they furnish no 
evidence of the contemporary etislence of the gospels as* 
now known to us * 

18 The Epistle of “ Barnabas’ — Eusebius the historian 
drew up a list of “nothoi,” or non inspired books — the 
“Acts of Paul’ “The Shepherd" ‘ The Revehtion of 
Peter,” “TTie Teachings of the Apostles, “Barnabas” 
Towards the close of the second centur5 Clement of 
Alexandria speaks of this epistle «f Barnabas as the work of 
Barnabas, the companion of Paul As a matter of fact, the 
authorship is undiscoverable Cntics are almost unanimous 
m regarding it as an Alexandrian production It was wntten 
in Greek In our recapitulation of the mam arguments of 
the epistle the writer’s anti Judaic attitude vnll appear Hu 
object IS to pro\e that though the perverse Tews did not 
perceive it, the Gospel plan vras full) revealed in the Old 
Testament He builds up the new gospel on artiSeial 
Rabbinic foundations 

‘ r bid you greet ng sons and daughters, in the name of 
the Lord that loved us, in peace ’ So he begins After 
intimating that he is prepared to send them a triHc [r e , the 
present essay] he proceeds “Seeing then, that the dajs 
are evil, and that the Active One himself has the authority, 
we ought to give heed to oureelves, and to seek out the 
ordinances of the Lord Sacrifices were displeasing to the 
Lord, and he quotes the prophetic contempt for the ‘ fat of 
lambs and blood of bulls The New Ljw of the Lord 
Jesus Christ has annulled the old sacrificial order Nor 
does fasting win acceptance with Cod The Saints must 
hasten to abandon such errors for the times pass, and the 
ten horned beast will soon come The sons of God must 
beware lest “ the Black One effect an entrance " Thej 
must become a “temple perfect unto God Many are 
called, but few chosen “To this end the Lord endured 
to deliver his flesh unto corruption that by the remiss on 
of sins we might be cleansed, which cleansing is through 

• “ S pCTnatuTa! Pel g»n ” vol i , part u 
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the blood of his spnnWing ” The Son of God i\'as Lord of 
the Vi-hole v.oild, and to h\m God had said “ Let us make 
man after our image,-” he taught Israel, and performed 
miracles , he chose very sinful men as apostles to show that 
he came not to call the righteous , and he suffered " on a 
tree” Numerous texts are cited to show how Moses and 
the prophets foretold the manifestation of the Son in human 
flesh In the two goats employed m the Jewish Atonement, 
and in the slam heifer, he finds types of the suffering Jesus 
Then take circumasion Even Sjnans, Arabs, and Egjp 
tians practise arcumcision But Abraham’s circumcision 
differed, it embodied the Chnstnn mjstery, for did he 
not circumcise his 318 ^ves? Now 318 = 18 + 300 In 
Greek j8 IS represented by I»io, and H = 8, and these 
letters, wonderful to observe, are the initial letters of the 
name Jesus riH 20 Y 2 },and in the letter T, which repre 
sents 300, we Mhold the cross 
The writer pauses to congratulate himself and his readers 
“ No man has ever learned from me a mere genuine word , 
but ye are worthy ” 

Hidden meanings are dmned in the prohibited fooda of 
the Mosaic Law— the forbidden h)ena, which changes its 
sex from male to female ( ), is an emblem of the adulterer , 
the detestable weasel, which is impregnated through the 
mouth, ptcRgures foul mouthed women The braten 
serpent and manj other signs m the Old Testament t)pified 
the cross Moses broke the Tabks of Stone the Jews 
lost the covenant , it was reserved for the Chrisinn Gentiles 
The Sabbath day served as a pattern for the great sabbath 
of divatvc rest after the Judgment dxy nn, new world 
will begin on the mystical Eighth day “Whertfon. also,’ 
says the wnter, “ we keep the Eighth Day [see p 34} ” for 
rejoicing, m the winch al>o Jesus rose from the dead, and 
having been manifesled ascended into the heavens" [on 
the same day, apparently] hituUy.theold material Temple 
acted as 9 forecast of the spintual temple, which consisted 
of the S-vmts 

An appendix, possibly by another hand, then goes on — 
“Thercare Two Ways of teaching and of power— the one of 
light, and the other of darkness , and there is a great differ 
cnee between the Two Ways Foron the one aresiationed 
the light giving angels of God, on the other iheanccls of 
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SaUn ” etc. The reader will recognise this as another 
version of the Didache An epitome of the monl portion 
of the Teaching is given but without any Christian*txpres- 
sions In this epitome the way of darkness is ako named 
the Way of the Black. One 

The epistle may date some tune between p5 and 125 * 
Fruitless attempts have been made to find in the quota 
lion, “ Afany are called, but few are chosen ” and one or two 
otlier sentences, a sign of dependence on the Synoptic gospel 
of Matthew t 

It may be noted here that the term “Apostolic Fathers 
embraces Clement, Barnabas Hermas Ignatius, Polycarp, 
Papias and Diognetus { , 

19 The Rest of the Words of Baruch. — In 135 Barcochba 
died fighting for the freedom of Jerusalem , the soil of the 
Holy City was ploughed up, the new settlement of .dUlia 
Capitolina arose on the rums, and the Hebrews were 
forbidden to approach the beloved spot at any time except 
on one day of the year But the probibiiion did not extend 
to Christians and if the Jews accepted the Chnstian 
relgion they might possibly secure the privilege of admis 
Sion In the opinion of Professor J R Hams, such a 
suggestion is thrown out to the Jews by an unknown author, 
who about penned an apocalypse under the name of 
Baruch It has come down to us m Ethiopic, and a Greek 
version has recently been discovered. The writer appears 
to have borrowed ideas from the Apocalypse of Baruch 
(p 168) IV Ezra and the Ascension (Martyrdom) of 
Isaiah The work contains nine short chapters 
The opening scene is laid in Jerusalem at the moment 
when the Chald^eans are about to enter and take the citizens 
captive God bids Jeremiah and Baruch fly from the 
devoted city Jeremiah in vain begs for mercy on behalf 
of Jerusalem The tfto prophets weep in the Temple. 
They behold a vision of angels carrying fiery totches, and 
encircl ng the citj At Gods command Jeremiah bunes 

* TranstaUons by Ligtitfoot and in Ante ^ eene Ubran rol i 
Kurtzs H story’ Donaldsons Christian Literature, vol i 
+ Supernatural religion vol 1 
S So enumerated in Kurtz » ‘ History 
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the "holy vessels” An angel blows a trumpet, and calls 
the Chald-eans to enter, and the people are made captive 
JereimpJt joins the tram of eviles after flinging theUijSQf 
♦he Temple towards the sun Baruch dwells among the 
ombs Abimelech, the good Ethiopian, had been dis- 
latched on an errand just before the city fell He fell 
isleep for sixty six years, and, on awaking, found some figs 
which he had in a basket still fresh On entering the city 
he was bewildered by the changes which he beheld After 
learning from an old man the historj of Jerusalems ruin, 
he met Baruch among the tombs By divine command, 
Baruch wrote a letter to the captives and announced theit 
approaching dehieraoce An eagle carried the manuscript 
to Babylon, where he fofind Jeremiah and a concourse of 
Hebrews hurjing a dead man The corpse revived when 
the eagle stood on it , and the miraculous bird earned 
Jeremiah’s reply to Baruch The exiles returned, but those 
who refused to part from their heathen inves first went 
back to Babylon, and then retraced the journey and 
settled in the district of Samaria So far the incidents 
and tone ate completely Jewish , but a break now 
occurs 

Jeremiah, while praying wi the Temple fell into a three 
days’ trance The people thought him dead but were 
forbidden by the voice of God to bury him Jeremiah arose 
and exhorted the people to the praise of God — “And praise 
Jesus the Christ and Son of God, the Bight of all the Ages, 
the unquenchable Light, the Life of the Faith ' IVhen 
Christ came he would cause the barren trees to bear fruit, 
and red would become white, and bitter sweet He would 
choose Twelve Apostles to preach to the nations, and 
would appear on the Mount of Olives and satisfy the hungry 
souls The multitude turned angrily upon the prophet, but 
he calmly took a stone and said “Eternal Light, cause 
this stone to become a roan The stone was transformed, 
and the mob, taking it for Jetetmah cast stones at it with 
murderous intent The stone cried “ O foolish children 
oC Israel, why do you throw at me thinking me to be 
Jeremiah ? behold, he stands in jour midst ’ In a few 
momems Jeremiah lay slain, and the people buned him, 
and placed over his tomb the wonderful stone with the 
sarcastic inscription, •* Lo, this is Jeremiah’s help ” Her^ 
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not ttitijout a stnsc of the dramatic the wnter doses the 
7pOC3}}pSC " 

20 Tbo EUcesaltcs. — In the slowr and obscure gestation 
which produced orthodox Chnstianit) many secu com 
mingled their influences, and then almost sank intooblisioD 
J-or information concerning them we depend on straj 
allusions and more or less garbled reports in the writings of 
carl) Christian authors. \\c liase before spoken of the 
Mand-eins and Saba.ans, strange churches whose creeds 
ma> hate drawn dements from Jewish, Christian, and 
Gnostic sources TTiej helped to prepare tlie tram of 
religious thought which worked out in the religion of 
Mohammed. • 

Clearer, though not nearly so full or so exact as we could 
wish are the indications which we possess on the subiect of 
the Elkcsaitcs Tlicy may or ma> not hare derived their 
name from a certain Elxai, whom conjecture has placed m 
the rtign of Hadrian Their sacred "Book (us title is 
unknown) they aiened had fallen from beaten, or had 
been retealed by the Son of Cod They ob erred the 
Sabbath, the) circumcised, they baptized in order to wash 
away sm and heal disease, they also performed washings 
on days which the scars declared propitious Baptism was 
administered in the name of the Father and the Son, and in 
the presence of the Seten Holy Witnesses — heaten, earth, 
water, the holy spirits the spirits of prayer, oil, and salt 

the Sacred Meal only bread and salt were eaten Flesh 
food was forbidden The Elkesaites esteemed marriage 
They allowed no sacnfices, detested fire, and aenerated 
water Paul they denounced, but cherished certain bio- 
graplites of Peter Clement, James, and the like , and mam 
latned tbet these apostles were iesetanans ^fier Aaron, 
no prophet arose till Cbnst, and of Christ’s life they pos 
sessed an account in the ‘ Hebrew gospel of Matthew " 
Some said Christ came of a sirgin mother, others denied. 
Some said Adam and Christ were one , others affirmed that 
he had appeared not only as Adam, but in other forms and 


* Hitgcnfeld s Zettschnft for iSya (Gemua transUlion from the 
/TZihopc) J R. llsrr ss ‘ Pest of the tNords of Earuch GreeV 
text (only) and inuodnetion , 
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at wrious per ods and others saw in Jesus a man elected 
b) God to rectne the Holj Spm at baptism A further 
strode of fancy represented Christ as a Great King, n neiy 
si'c mifts h gh tnentj four miles broad At Christs side 
stood the female Holy Spint 

The Clkesaitts had bmsh p with the Essenes, and later 
on (so said Fp j I anius) were identif ed with the Sampseans. 
The Sampseans prayed with their faces towards the sun ♦ 


2 L The Gaostlcs. — So tar teaching and complex a phe- 
nomenon as Gnosticism does not lend itself to orderly 
description We may deal briefly with — (i) Ihe sources 
(3) The lead ng doctrines (3) The teachers. 

The sources 1 e d mly^mong the Mysts of As a Minor 
who m turn lit their lamps of specublion from the f res of 
Indan Tersian Chald-ean Egyptian and Jewish thought. 
Conlr buttons to the Gnost c philosophy flowed m from the 
Old Testament from the secret learning of the Kabbala 
frotn the tenets of the followers of Zoroaster from H ndus 
and Buddhists from the priests of Mithra from the h ero 
glyph c w isdom of Eg) pt fron the mag c dei ices of Chaldaea t 
Hot came the world into existence? low came Ke? 
how came ei tl ? The Gnostics ans rered these quest ons m 
thcr dvne,fT£?f/r or knowledge They taught that the 
SopTetne Wemg was meffaWe unnatntaWe an impenewable 
abyss The Ineffable One man Testa ^ a Pleroma or 
Fulness of dn ne Powers or tons One of these /Lons is 
the Hem ooigos (Demurge) 01 maker But he is a 
degenerate Lon and ihe mater al rorld that he fash ons 
la totally eiil Or in another v e r (for 1 such speculat ons 
i o cons stency need be demanded by the h stor an) the 
Dem urge presents h roself as 1 master of darkness, a 1 
adversary an enemy of Ight An Eon must descend to 
redeem the world and reveal to ignorant mankind the 
ilium nating Gnos s In var ous modes the Gnostics found 
this redeem og /Lon in Chr stj 
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All ihis IS told by Hippolytus, and he twists the Helena 
doctrine into a piece of gossip about Simon having a harlot 
Heler« for his companion In misrepresenting Simon he 
was following the example of the Theophilist nho penned 
the booh of \cts Hippoljtus adds that Simon died in 
Persia, haMng been buried alwe after assuring his disciples 
he should rfremerge on the thud da> * 

^lUnandtr was Simon’s disciple, and, like his leader, a 
Samaritan Only a fragment of tidings concerning him has 
come down to us He taught that the world was made by 
angels, who sprang from the dmne Ennoia, or Conception 
They who were baptised m his name should never suffer 
old age or death Probably he used allegorical expressions 
touching baptismal influence, which his opponents turned 
into this absurd parody t 

Of Cennthus little can be related The famous anecdote 
of the Anostle John hastening out of a bath, lest the roof 
should fall while Cennthus polluted the place, is an idle 
tale, but strikingly marks the state of feeling which Chris 
turns cherished towards the Gnostics Cennthus com 
pounded Gnostic, Jewish, and Chnstian ideas He held 
the belief in the under-god, or Demiurge Insisting upon 
the necessity of obeying the Mosaic Law, he was so far 
Jewish that tradition afterwards attributed to him the com 
position of the Apocalj-pse in the New Testament Yet he 
taught a Christ doctrine According to Cennthus, Jesus 
(whom he could not believe to be bom of a virgin) excelled 
in virtue, and at baptism the Christ power descended upon 
him, and endued him with the gift of miracle The mystic 
influence, however, departed before the crucifixion took 
place , and, though Jesus died and rose again, it was as man 
pure and simple J 

Satummuj, a native of Anliocb spread the Gnostic 
gospel in Syria in the early part of the second centut) 
The scheme of Saturninus placed an Unknown Father 
behind an^d before all created things He made angels, 
archangel^ powers, and pnncipalities Seven angels iiho 


* King’s •' Gnostics and thdr Remains.' secuon on * Simonian, 

+ H L. Mansel s “ Gnostics in the Second CeEhiry," lecture vi 
, J Kurts s " History, vol i , secbon zj , Atansel s « Gnost cs ' 
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Alexandria and became a disimgujshed expounder of the 
Onoslic fauh. Of his iwent) four treatises only biobcn 
passafrfis remain He professed to draw hts doctrines from 
a rocblion made bj Jesus to Matthias and to Glaucias, n 
companion of Peter Basihdes said that the seed of lh« 
world sprang from the divine Nothingness or poteiitiaht) 
This seed was the mightj word, pronouncing Let there 
be light,’ or, as it is expressed **m the Gospels (tins is the 
phrase u»cd bj liippol^tus) “That is the true Light which 
hghts cver^ man coming into the world " [Since Hippolytus 
gucs a descnption of the icachmg of IJisiIides and his 
school m general, it is didicult to prove as some have 
sought to do iliat the words just quoted are taLen from the 
Pourlh Gospel ] Othefvcise, the seed is called the Pan 
speiniia In the seed there grow three mjstcrious essences 
or Sonships The first flies baeV. to the Absolute source of 
all , the second also, but with difficulty, and only with the 
aid of spintual wings mounts up to the Divine the third 
must stay in the Panspermia clogged by things tnatctnl 
until the time of purification am>c» Now appears n great 
Itulcr, who maps out the sphere of the shining stars andi 
with his son at his right hand sits enthroned as the Ogdoas 
His name, Abraxas, signifies the gnnd march of the days 
in the solar year, for m numerals ^braxas is mtde up of 

aa«t, /?a!3 p*IOO aarl, 0=1 (=200 tOtal 

365 Abraxas therefore would seem to stand for the sun 
god and the name being probably constructed from the 
Hebrew ‘ Ha Brachach may signify the Blessing or 
Blessed One On gems of onyx, jxsper chalcedony and on 
tablets of lead and bronze, the sacred name was engraved 
with appropriate emblems of the Cock, Lion Serpent 
■\\arrior etc. Other titles of the Supreme Lord were lao 
Adonai and Sabaoth The name lao of course, carries us 
back to the "iahveh of the Jews The Gnostics wore the 
gems aS amulets and assymbolsoftheirpiety andattached 
them to corpses in the hope that they would secure the 
safety or'departed souls But how mqch of this talismanic 
system Basihdes himself believed in we have no evidence to 
show Next to the sphere of the Sun god Basihdes placed 
a second Ruler who re gns over the Hebdomas, or region 
of the seven planets including the earth This ruler "was 
.the God who revealed himself to iVbraham and Mosgs 
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wnh Tctcr, Jamw, and John, hjs sarcastic allusions to these 
cslinuWe pilbrs,' his refusat to fall in with their cnngin;? 
obciirtice towards the Mosaic Ijtw U e turn to the Fourth 
Gospel, and find a representation of Jesus which conspiciw 
ousl)" as’oids any recommendation looliscrsc circumcision 
or festvvaU, and which males Jesus saj to the Jews “ It is 
wnticn in^mr bw ” — as if he regarded it as out of his own 
sphere Again, the apostles are described in the bool of 
Acts as unlearned and ignorant, and this testimony gams 
support from the information gleaned from the S)noptic 
gospels But the Fourth Gospel shows us comparatnely 
good Greel (though somewhat llcbnic jn sentence-con 
structian) and a familani) with Aletandnan philosophi and 
specuUtion which a Galilean fisherman would be ver3 unlilety 
to possess 

What witness do wc discover as to the early existence of 
the document? After about 170 it was looled upon as the 
production of the Apostle Ireoxus (Bishop of Ijons, 
about iSo-190) speaks of it as such , and according to 
Eusebius, the Church historun Ircmius once wrote ' I 
can still tell the place where the blessed rol>c 3 rpuscd to 
sit and talk, his gomg-out and coming tn, and his manner 
of life, the look of him and his addresses which he ga\e to 
the people , and how he narrated his intercourse with )ohn 
and the others who had seen the Lord, and what he thought 
of their words,” etc From this renmniscencc we cannot 
extract proof that the Apostle John wrote the Fourth Gospel 
W c have no record that Papias made anj reference to the 


gospel of “John Justin Martjr maj or may not hare 
seen the gospel, the citations he is alleged to have made 
from It arc by no means indisputable He scarcely touches 
on any histoncal feature »b cli is found onl> in 'John ' 
And when he sa)s of Jesus Bnef and concise were the 
sentences uttered b) him for he was no Sophist we 
dubiously call to mmd the long discourses in the Fourth 
Gospel # Justins disciple Tatian, wrote the Diatessaron, 
which combined the four gospels ‘Matthew "Mark," 
"Luke and ‘'John,-* and uopened with the Fourth gospel 
declaralion, "In the beginning was the word We are left 
to conjecture why Talvan selected these four gospels— 
whether from phonal approval or bemuse these biographies 

Vvere popular Then iic come back lo lijnhdcs Apsm J 
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m Hippoljtus (“Refutation of all Heresies/ vu 10), already 
referred to, runs thus — “Thi^ he (Basilidesj says, is that 
which has been stated in the gospels He iras th&‘ true 
J^ght which lights e>cry man that comes into the world." 
Certainly the passage instantly reminds us of the Fourth 
Gospel Unfortunately we cannot turn to the onginal wntings 
of Basilides to ascertain the e^ai^ source he drew from 
^\e must content oursehes with the provisional hypothesis 
that the Fourth Gospel may hare appeared towards the 
close of Hadrian s reign (Hadnan died 138) * 

tte turn to the gospel itse/f One pregnant part imme- 
diately meets us. The wnter has naught to say of visions 
of angels, of a ^^rgln birth of Slw-pherd» or Magi, of the 
circumcision and presentation m the temple, of a flight into 
Eg>pt, of boyish coarersations with professors. Jesus as 
God flashing with a divine aureol^ descends upon the 
humble earth — “ In the beginning was the Logos, and the 
Logos was with God, and the Logos was God The same was 
in the beginning with God All things were made 6} him , 
and without him there was not anything made that has 
been made. In him was life , and the life was the light of 
men And the light shines m darkness , and the daikncss 
apprehended it not So far from the doctrine of theLngos 
(\\ ord) having been directly suggested by the life of Jesu^ 

It bad been mooted by Philo in the earlier half of the first 
Christian century To him the Logos was the fruit of the 
first creafive act of God, eternal supreme over all things in 
the world, God s first begotten son the image of Cod, the 
instrument by which the universe was formed, the heavenly 
bread of the soul the fount of wisdom to dnnk of which 
secures end ess life mans guide to God, the great High 
pnest, an ambassador, a mediator, a suppliant on man's 
behalf, God s royal power, an angel, the eldest angel, the 
Archangel bearing many names, the light ihe East t The 
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Fourth Gospel takes ft step further b) afurming that the 
Logos "was tmdc flesh 

in»this docutncnl Jesus does not grow m wisdom and 
stature He appears comphte, desclopcd, openly drtinc 
from the first moment. John docs not baptise him , Ir^ 
simpl} looks on mth awe while the celestial dove flutters 
down upon the Chnsts head 1 rom the ou'set he is the 
I^mb of God who remorcs the sin of the world , and, from 
the ou’set, disciples acclaim him as the Son of God Hu 
penetrates Xathaniuls inner thoughts His new teaching 
infinitel) supenor to the water of the old Hebrew lustrations, 
IS tj’pified b) the wme of Cana Straightmy he adianccs 
to jeiusalem, and flings the eschange-lablcs from the courts 
of the Temple. I’roualy he points to his own bod) as the 
Temple which shall be raised up after a ruin of three da)-s 
When Nicodcmus comes to him by night, we hear no 
counsel to sell goods and give to th<- poor , the discourse 
turns on salvation by new birth by lo>al belief m the Son, 
by Tcjcclion of the dark world and accqitance of thu 
heatenl) Ight Before this light John iho Paptist dimtn 
«bw and fades AW things arc pven into the Sons hands 
Calmly and unhesitatingly he tells the Samtritan woman at 
the well that he, who has destnlied to her the true spiritual 
worship IS the ^^csslah of God TTie StmnriLtns entitle 
him the Savimit of the world In Galilee he heals ft feicr 
stricken joulh, and immedntefy retraces his way to Jeru 
Salem to restore the mval d who had long and srainly waned 
for hcil ng in the trembling pool of Btlhesdn [The pas 
sage about the angel troubling the water is inlcrpOlHed J 
The Jews gather angrily about the 'Sabbath breaker He 
addresses them , they listen wuhout interruption while he 
pictures himself as the Judge, the raistr of the dead, the 
Messnh of whom Moses prophet cally wrote 'lurning 
again to Galilee, he feeds the mulmudi. ind when he with 
draws to the mountain it is not to pra), but to meditate in 
ropl solitude He walks on the sea , of the story of his 
sleeping in the boat not a syllable is said He spiutualises 
the bread of his recent miracle He himself is the tital 
bread , his blood energises the belieter At this hard sa>iiig 
disciples fall away The Jews are plotting against bis life 
Jesus finds that natural , for the world must needs hale 
• him All through the gospel this dualism runs— light and 
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darkness, God and the World prince, Messiah and the 
malignant Jews He again sisits Jerusalem, his arrest is 
fruitlessly attempted, while he tnumphanti} proclaimi'him 
Self as the hving water [the legend of the woman taken in 
tidulttr) IS an inseriion , it maj have been borrowed from 
the Gospel of the Hebrews, see p 123] and the light of 
the world, the predecessor of Abraham He sjmbolises 
his illummatite grace by opening the ejes of the blind 
The disputation grows deeper , the Jews, muttering innuen 
does of devilry, cower darkly round while Jesus gleams in 
the foreground as the Good Shepherd He retires to the 
quiet region of the Jordan, whence the pleading of Mary 
and Martha draws him to the tom^, where, amid an awe- 
struck crowd, he calls aloud and beckons pale Lazarus from 
the shadow of death That is the climax , his Chnsthood 
is assured Mary pours ointment over his feet , the rest of 
the salte, he sa}s will serte for his burial He rides into 
Jerusalem A voice from heaven greets liim [A break, 
not easily understood, occurs at *11 37-43> the middle 
of a speech in which Jesus again declares himself to be tbe 
light of the world ] “Before the feast of the Passover" 
Jesus sits at surper, rises and washes hts disciples feet in 
Order to furnish an emblem of humi(it), and sits down 
again to warn them of the treason of Judas Judas leaves 
the chamber 

[TAi PasehaJ discrefatiQ — The S>noptics represent 
Jesus as eating the Passoversupper with his disciples 
on the evening before his death , and at this supper 
he tells bow one shiil betray him But the Fourth 
Gospel states that J«us “before the feast of the Pass 
over, sups vnih his friends and points to a coming 
traitor, and, when Judas Jeaies the room, somesuj^- 
post, he has gone to purdiasc provisions for the as jet 
uncelebrated Paschal (Passover) feast Next daj, 
when Jesus is on his trial, the Jews decline to enter 
Pilate s palace lest thej maj be polluted, ^and so 
debarred from eating the approaching Passover The 
Jews kept the Passover on tbe i4ih day of the month 
t»isan — te, on that day ibej killed and ate the paschal 
Iamb, and so the Sjnoptics saj, Jesus died the next 
day after But the Fourth Gospel makes the cnici 
fixion take place before the Passover celebration Ue • 
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shall encounter this subject again when we reach the 
Pascliai controversies oflht jtar 162 and onmrds^ 
Jesus now delivers Ins farewell The disciples must not 
givL vva) to dtpresson, the Comforter the llol) Spirit, 
shall suffuse ihtif souls and abdc in them and breathe 
peace, and ihej must loveonu another He himself mil 
go ami) , and )et only in n pearance mil hu leave them 
A sublime one ness Icniis all the family of light , lhe> arc 
united in a divinu harnionj — like branches joined to the 
vine, as friend to friend The Father, the Son, the dis 
ciplu , the discipk, the Son, the 1 ather — these three arc 
one in the Spirit, one even though persecutors rage, and 
sorrows inuliipl) and tljc world and its prince ma) frown 
And now that the union ts nccomplisli^ Jesus turns to 
the Father to announce the cronnmg of the work "The 
glory which thou hast given melhave given unto them 
that the) rna) I e one even as wc are one, I in them, and 
thou in me that the) ma) lie pctftcied into one Father, 

\ desire that, where 1 am they also ma) be with me 
0 righteous lather, the world knew thee not, but I knew 
thee, and these knew that thou d dst send me and 1 made 
known unto them thy name and vriU make it known, ihst 
the love wherewith thou lovedvt me may be in them, and I 
in them 

This in reaht) coniplel'^ the gospel The rest is detail — 
thebetra)al (he trul the crown of thorns the blood of the 
cross, the cry * It is fin shed (Jusus here utters no despair 
ing sob of M) God why hast thou forsaken me ? J the 
p ercing of the side the embalming, the resurrection the 
removal of Thomas s doubts Nothing 1 $ said of the 
ascension To Thomas the repentant doubter Jesus sa>s 
his last word and the unknown author adds Many other 
signs, therefore did Jesus m the presence of the disciples, 
which are not written m this book but these are written 
that )e may believe that Jesus is the Christ the Son of God, 
and that,^bel eving )e may have I fe in hts name Some 
strange hand hasevidentl) atladved a supplementary chapter 
containing the me dent of the Seven I ishers at the Sea of 
Galilee (xxi ) , it resumes the story after it has been formally 
closed it gives Peter a suspicious prominence, it mentions 
the sons of Zebedee vvho are not before named, and its 
*Greck vanes from that of the preceding gospel 
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Ufiile the generaf impression conveyed by the S>'noplics 
IS that Jesus spent most of bis ministry in Gahlee, and, at 
the end of a jear, entered Jerusalem and I'as sltin the 
Fourth Gospel portrays him as passing backwards and for 
wards between Jerusalem and Galilee, and spending two or 
three years in his public propaganda Many Inely features 
of the Synoptics are absent from the Fourth Gospel — the 
crowds that tread upon each other’s heels, the woman who 
blesses Mary’s breasts, the harlot who kisses the Masters 
feet, the poor imbeales from whom he dnies the demons, 
the blind men who call after him the prattling children tlut 
nestle in hts arms, the buzzing mob of Nazarenes that 
threaten to hurl him from the clif^ the picturesque parables 
of the dough bread and the spendihnft and the reapers and 
the argumentative Sadducees A new solemnity surrounds 
the person of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel, the human 
elements are reduced to a minimum his speeches arc im 
pressite meditations on dnine philosophy, circling round 
his own individuality and exalting his own dignity Such 
differences as these cannot be reconciled The Jesus of 
the Fourth Gospel is a fresh creation, i reconstruction, a 
refinement a mark of dissatisfaction with the cruder and 
more materialistic Jesus of the first generations of Christians. 

In much smaller matters entics base accused the Fourth 
Gospel of inconsistency with the Synoptics It !ss.aid that 
the wntcr has indented geographical details— a Ilcthany 
beyond Jordan, a Sychar in bamaria the uitcrsof /Fnon 
These are of no moment, though somewhat more important 
would seem to be the error which makes Caiaphis “High 
pnest for this year,’ as if the High priesthood changed 
annually 

The author of this remarkable transfiguration of the 
biography of Jesus perhaps wrote in \sia Minor Mas he 
the Theologian who wrote tht I pistlc to the IjHIc Children 
(p. 156)? The epistle s|>caks of \ntichnst , it docs not 
refer to the Paraclete (Comforter) as dstinct fropi Christ, 
but these details do not suffiaentfy establish a ducrsity of 
authorship There is a kindred mysticism in the Tpistle 
and the Gospel which would lead us to su'pcct a common 
source 

Irenxus speaks of certain Chnslnns who would not 
accept the kourth Gospel, and FiJifhanus cal cd Ihes-* 
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TCjectois * Alogoi’ — t e , A Logoi, ot people who dissented 
from the Logos doctrine * 

23 The “Shepherd* of Hernias — Perhaps composed in 
the time of Hadrian, or perhaps (if written by Hermas* 
brother of Bishop Pius of Home) dating 140-155, the 
Shepherd has come doiin to us as a peculiarly isolated 
production of the eatlj Christian period It quotes nothing 
from the Old 1 estament , and though absorbed with the 
subjects of the Hol> Church, the Holy Spirit, and the Son 
of God, never alludes to either “Jesus ’ or ‘ Christ’ We 
possess the “Shepherd” in Greek, X^tin, and ^Ethtopic. 
In Greek the book IS nanjed Pnmen ’ Its style is graphic, 
imaginatne, allegorical The author who was the John 
Bunyan of his age may have only called himself Hermas as 
a Lterary device The work attained popularitj, but sub- 
sequently fell under suspicion of heresy 

The allegory opens with a glimpse of a love story 
Hetmas, though now the father of a family hid never for 
gotten the sweet face of a Roman girl Rhoda One day 
he walked by the river, and knelt in a lonely spot to pray , 
and as he prajed he saw the face of Rboda look out upon 
him from the sky She gently reproached him for once 
entertaining a lustful thought towards her and then vanished 
As he sadly reflected on her words he saw an aged lady 
seated in a snow white chaw She bade him be of good 
cheer, and bethink him of his duty especially of his respon 
sibility towards his sons, who led worldly and immoral 
lives She read to him comforting promises for the 
Righteous and threatening for the rebell ous and the 
“Heathen (Gentiles) This is the first Vision The 
second Vision again shows the lady who again bids him 
reprove hts family while he himself must patiently continue 
in the way of righteousness And she quotes an unknown 
work “The Lord is mgh unto them that turn unto him as 
It IS written in Lldad and Modat who prophesied to the 
people in the wilderness ” A handsome j outh then comes 
forward to acquaint Hennas that the aged lady is the 
Church In the third Vision he descries by the water side 
a square tower being built by many masons under the 

• Davidsons “Introduction, E Sdi irer’s article already c ted 
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guiclincc of SIX joung men These six joung men are 
really angcl<, and the tower ts the Church, and the stones 
arc the &infs (he foundation Mocks being "aposrfis and 
bishops and teachers and deacons.' Taithless disciples 
•and backsliders arc represented by cracked and dcfectire 
stones which roll into a waste place. Some of these, when 
“ they his-c undergone torments, and Ime fulfilled the days 
of their sin^” will be assigned to a humbler tower Seven 
women stand about the tower, and they signify Taith, 
Continence, Simplicity, Knowledge Guilclessncss, Rercr 
cnce, and I^tc During these three kHsions the aged lady 
has assumed a fair and gbdsome look, and this change 
mirrors the spirit of Hermas, nlio,has risen from dejection 
to cheerfulness The fourth Vision introduces a ternfic 
beast, on whose head flicker mystenous lights — black, red, 
golden, and white. The Church, now a vrhitecbd maid, 

“ arrayed as if she were going forth from a bride chamber,* 
explains that the Black means the world , the Red, rum , 
the Golden, the hope of salration , the U hitev the purified 
Saints 

After this ' there entered a man glorious m his visage, in 
the garb of a Shepkfrd with a white skin wrapped about 
him, and with a wallet on his shoulders and a staff in his 
hand’ This angelic Shepherd delivers to Hermas Twelre 
Commandments (^fandalesj dealing with (i) Belief in one 
God (a) Simplicity and avoidance of sbnder (3) Love 
of truth “Abstain from falsehood that most pernicious 
habit’ (4) Sexual punty Widows and widowers may 
re-marry, divorced persons may not (s) Longsuffenng 
temper The gladsome^ exultant, gentle spirit cannot dwell 
in a disciples breast along with wrath and spite (6) The 
Two 'Vays, and the Two Angels, of righteousness and 
wickedness [as m the Teaching of the Apostles’} (7) 
Fear of the Lord ‘ If thou fear the Lord thou shalt be 
master over the Deni (8) Abstinence from adultery 
drunkenness "from many iisnds and the costliness of 
nches, ’ pride, hypoensy, bbsphemy and d ligence m 
ministering to widows and orphans m ‘ ransoming tlie 
servants of God from their affliction^" hospitality, reverence 
to the aged, encouragement of struggling souls (9) Faith 
‘Faith accomplishes all things but doubtful mindedness 
fails in all its works (lo) A cheery and courageous spint 
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"Every cheerful man works good, and thinks good, and 
despises sadness , but the sad man is always coromitting 
sin” ."The intercession of a sad man has never at an} 
time power to ascend to the altar of God " (ii) The true 
prophet — modest, filled wilh the Holy Spirit , and the false 
prophet — mercenarj, cringing to his patrons (12) Avoidance 
of oil evil desire, and compliance with good desire " Ev ery 
one who shall serve the good desire shall live unto God " 
Hermas expresses his sense of the beauty of these com 
mandmenls but timidly objects that the devil is a hard 
adversary to cope with The Shepherd assures him of the 
power which God imparts to the loyal Saints, and then 
relates Ten Similitudes or Parables — (i) The Pilgrims 
God's servants dwell in this world as merely lodgers for a 
time, and their hearts must not hanker after houses and 
wealth, but let them rather prepare for their long journey 
bj goodness to the widow and the orphan (2) The Vine 
and the Elm The fruit bearing vine sj mbobsed the rich , 
the unfruitful elm, the poor Relieving the poor, the rich 
man is benefitted by the pauper’s grateful praj ers (3) The 
Leafless Trees Good and evil men live together mdistin 
euishable To the untaught ejeibey appearahke (4) The 
Sprouting and the Wihered Trees, prophetic of the age 
when the works of the just and the barrenness of the wicked 
wiP be made manifest (5) The Vines, which a faiihTul 
servant tended and freed from weeds, on receiving deli 
cacics as a reward, he distributed them among hts fellow 
servants, thus indicating the Son of God who watched over 
the spiritual cultivation of the Saints, and shared his wealth 
of divine knowledge with his fnends This parable speaks 
of the "Hoi} preexistent Spirit, which created the whole 
creation, and which God made to dwell in flesh that he 
desired” This flesh (the Son) pleased the Lord, and was 
chosen " as a partner with the Holy Spirit. ' (6) The Two 
Shepherds , one, ‘ clothed m a light cloak of saffron colour,” 
jovial and sprightly, lends a flock of sheep m the wanton 
meads of* pleasure > the other, ‘a wild man in appearance, 
with a white goatskin thrown about him," comes with a sour 
visage to lead away many of the sinful sheep to a gloomy 
region of thorns and btots, while the rest are subjected to 
a sharp but wholesome and saving discipline <7) The 
Shepherd of Bitter Pisapline has afflicted the family of 
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llcmas , but, m answer to ins suppl cation he is told that 
the tnbufation cannot at onct be withdrawn (8) The 
UiltoR tree A muJtrtude stand under the wi/?owi wht/e 
the angel Michael lops off twigs and branches for tficm to 
, gather up Ihesc rods arc cxaminLd after a time, and 
those who poisess lising and fruitful brandies are crowned, 
and those sshose rods are withered girc them to the angel 
to be I bnted in the hope of renewed sap and vigour The 
willow ts the liw of God the precepts of which are more 
or less successful m inllucnang the hearts of the people. 
( 9 ) Trotn an Arcadian mountain Hermas gazes down upon 
a plain which is surrounded by tweht hills (the twehe 
nations of the world) In the middle of the plain rises a 
square rod, entered b) a glmcn/g cafe (the faon of God) 
— the gate seemed to me to base l^n hewed out quite 
rcccntl) Around the gate Iwehc sirgins act as sentinels 
— -raith, Continence, loner, LongsuFcring, Simplicity, 
Gulelessness Puritj Cheerfulness truth Understanding 
Concord Lo>e. On the rock a tower (the Church) is built 
out of stones, selected b) the I<ord of the Tower from the 
mountains round about Twehe black and s mster nrgws 
carry away the rejected stones (lo) The Mrgins in the 
House Hermas is charged to keep the iwthe graces— the 
\irgms of Faith Lotc, etc —as inhabitants of his house to 
purify and gladdin it The cJos ng words exhort to neigh 
hourly sympathy and good works Unless, then ye hasten 
to do tight, the tower will be completed and ye shut out. * 

2L Epictetus — Under the early Empire wealthy atizess, 
half in earnest half in whim encouraged their slaves to 
study poetry rheto ic and philosophy 1 hus it came to 
pass tt at E| aphroditus a personal attendant on Nero, 
possessed a lame sbi e, who though bom of poor Phrygian 
parents, perfected 3) mseJf in the pnncjpJes of the Stoics 
and left a lasting reputation The lame slare was Epictetus. 

His disaple ^rr an n ade careful notes of the philosopher's 
table-talk and speeches and he has preserved them for us 
in the J? sccmrse$ and Enchetndion Ep ctelus probably 
died about the dose of the first «ntuiy 

• TrinsUlion in Lu;hvfo<>ts Aposlntic taihcrs ” Donsldsons 
“ History of On-iian LitcratareaadDoctnae " 
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Tor abstract speculation Lpictetus had no taste He 
made all toads of human learning lead to one point, and 
that point nas EthiCb, the Rule of Life. U hat do I care,” 
he said,* "whether all things ate composed of atoms or of 
similar pans, or of fitL and i.anh? For « it not enough to» 
hnow the nature of the ^ood and the cs il, and the measures 
of the desires and ‘i\crsion>, and also the inoicments 
towards things and from them , and to use these as lules to 
administer the affaita of life, but not to tronb’e oursehes 
about the things aboic us? For these things arc perhaps 
incomprehensible to the human mind " But he did not so 
far adopt \gnosUcisni as to exclude belief in a God — and 
Gods He tells hts listeners [for his st^lc alwajs calls up 
the picture of ihelamt sage encircled byagroupof disciples] 
how ihej ought to feel >,ramudc for the natural provision 
so fredj supplied "One little bo) with only a sUeV. drives 
the cattle, " and " nnlh is ptoduced from grass, and cheese 
from mill, and wool from skins ^Mlo made these things 
or devised them? No one, )OU say? O amaring shame- 
lessncvsand stupidit) I' And he ptoceeds to \*aiious simple 
instances of harraon) and fitness— the distinction of the 
sexes, the cock’s comb, the lion's mane, the husbandman's 
tools If his friends mil not smg, then he will raise a chant 
hioiseU “ For what eUc can I do, a tame old man, tlvan 
sing li}mn$ to God ? If. then, I was a nightingale, I would 
do the part of a nightingale but now I am a rational 
man, and I ought to praise God and 1 exhort >ou to 
join in this same song ’ tt ilh gratitude go faith and trust 
The thoughtful roan who has observed the divine govern 
ment of the universe — ‘why should not such a tnan cal! 


himself a citiien of the world? why not a son of God? and 
why should he be afraid of anything which happens among 
men?’ tthen some of his poor frn-nds murmur to him 
about their sonows and thi, wrongs they suffvr at the hands 
of unjust men, and vrhen they sullenly hint at suicide, the 
old man reproves ihur impatience He reminds them of 
Socrates, ivho told the judges be dared not desert a post to 
which God liad assigned him \jvd so, says Epictetus, "1 
on my part would say, Fntnds, wait for God. When he 
shall give the signal and release you from this sernce, then 
go to him , but for the present endure to dwell m this place 
.where he has put you” And what then? One of the 
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audience asks, '* Shall I ihen no longer exist Epictetus 
rtplics wguely *‘}iu will not exist, but ) 0 u will be some- 
thing else, of which the world has need , for jou alsq came 
into eaislenc^ not when you chose, but when the world had 
,nccd of >ou " Meanwhile, man lives in a realm of Appear 
ances, Phenomena, "phantasiai ” So do the brutes, but 
(hey lack the impcnal /acuity nhich man possesses— the 
power to select Good from Bad — the splendid gift of a free 
\Vill External matters are but accidents and empincal 
trifles The absolute good lies in the wise man s breast, m 
his disciplined H ill 1 he M ill js the creator of good , and 
man may safely ignore ill circumstances and events that 
are independent of the UMI “ hat base you seen? A 
handsome rnan or woman? Applj the rule is this 
independent of the UiJJ, or dependent? Independent. 
Take it away What ha\e joj seen? A man lamenting 
over the death of a child? Apply the rule, death is a 
thing independent of the will, take ic away Has the pro- 
consul met JOU? Apply the rule What kind of thing 
IS a proconsuls office? Independent of the will or depen 
dent on it? Independent rale this away •»l>o, u does 
not stand examination , cast it away , it is nothing to you ” 
Even a wise man's heart may palpitate, and hts cheek grow 
pale, at the onset of calamity but Jie has trained his Will 
to fortitude, to habitual courage If not strong by natural 
disposition, U may be elevated and strengthened by the 
words and examples of the wise, as in the case of young 
Polemon, who bursting into the lecture room of \enocnites, 
was arrested by the grave admonitrons of the teacher, and 
henceforward changed the manner of his life Mo\ed by 
this inner monitor and calm m this divine peace of AViU, 
the Cynic (for so Epictetus calls the moral man) faces life 
and death He follows no impulse pro\ ides for no passions 
While other men pursue after a girl a reputation, a cake , 
while they shut themsehes into chambers iviih a slave posted 
at the door to prevent interruption of their joy, the Cynic 
lives under the open sky Though he has nowhere to lay 
his head, yet, wherever he goes, ‘ there is the sun there 
IS the moon, there are the stars, dreams, omens, and com 
munion with Cods.” “ Look at me exclaims the Cynic to 
the wean^ and care tossed world ‘ who am without a city, 
without a house, without possessions without a slave, I, 
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sleep on the ground, I have no wife, no children, no pix 
tonum, but only the caith and the heavens, and one poor 
cloah And what do I want? Am I not without sorrow? 
Am r hot without fear? Am 1 not free?” He will avoid 
the politics of the material stat^ and devote himself to th^ 
spiniual politics to ethical eshoitation Men cannot truly 
insult and revile him, for he holds his soul apart and con 
tumely cannot move it He will not marry , or, if he did, 
Ms wife and family ought to follow the same loftj rules of 
life as himself He regards the whole world as his home. 
“The Cynic ts the father of all men , the men are his sons, 
the women are his daughters , he so carefully visits all, so 
well does he care for all Do jou think that it is from idle 
impertinence that he refcmkes those whom he meets ? He 
does It as a father, as a brother, and as the minister of the 
Father of All the minister of Zeus To the man who 
forgets his high dignity Epictetus makes a noble appeak 
In each man there is a divine spark ' You are a superior 
thing You are a portion separated from the de ty \\ hy, 
then, are jou ignorant of )oar own noble descent? In 
eating drinking m all the acts of life it behoves us not to 
lose sight of our essential greatness Wretch cries 
Epictetus to the slave of lust, “>ou are carrjmg about a 
God w th you, and jou know it not Do >ou think that I 
mean some god of silver or of gold, and external ? k ou 
carry him within jourself, and you perceive not that^ou 
are polluting him by impure thoughts and foul deeds 
k\e readily think of the parallel m Pauls address to the 
Corinthian Saints ‘Know ye not that jour body is a 
temple of the Holy Ghost which is in you which je have 
from God ? and ye are not your own for je were bought 
with a price, glorify God therefore in jour body ’ 

Yet, so singubrly detached were the Christian and 
Stoical methods at this period that Epictetus knew no 
mo e of Paul than Paul knew of Seneca Both Paul and 
Epictetus placed the riches of the sou! above the things of 
carnal life , both preached the possibility of moral freedom 
both discovered the secret of inward peace , jet each would 
have rejected the theology of the other * 


n and Frasments with notes aad Intnjlucuon 
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'Mne, and small fishes (saf dx) m the bill of fare And, since 
the Jews swarmed m Rome, we need not feel surpnsed that 
several Jewish cemetenes should have been brought to light 
On flic walls of the sepulchral chambers of the Jewish 
catacombs one sees paintings of palm branches, doves and, 
the national emblem of the seven branched candlestick 

ihe numerous drawings, paintings, and carvings on the 
vralls of the ct> pts or on the sides of sarcophagi hav e aroused 
very natural curiosity Authors and artists have hastened 
to give the world full descriptions of these sepulchral 
pictures. Unfortunately, the researches have been con 
ducted on the principle that all the designs must be pro 
nounced Christian unless the evidence of pagan art is 
overwhelming Undoubtedly Christians used the catacombs 
for burial, for meeting places, and as fitting spots for the 
pictorial records of their religious favih , but the date at 
which their occupation began lies m obscunt), and the 
frescoes of the catacombs need a rational scrutiny before 
the question can be decided 

Classic sculptors often executed statues of Hermes 
Kriophotos (Hermes the ram bearer) and the representa 
lions in the Catacombs of a shepherd bearing a sheep on 
his shoulders, though certainly pa^n, are popularly regarded 
as pictures of tlie Good Shepherd The Chnsm (see p 
107) frequently occurs and vs illegitimately claimed as a 
Christian symbol In ornamental borders descriptive of 
peasants reaping, gathering and pressing grapes or olives, 
and the like, some uncritical eyes view the four seasons 
controlled by the providence of Christ ' The melodious 
Orpheus, plajuig his fiiMtringed harp amid sheep and 
horses and wild beasts is manifestly pagan, and yet it is not 
unseldom looked upon as an early Christian type of Christ 
Other classical designs embrace Psyche the girl butterfly , 
Venus , and the death and ascension of the lady Vibsa 
The litter subject comprises four paintings showing the 
soul of Vibia carried off by Pluto in his chariot the funeni 
supper of* seven priests in memory of the departed lady, 
the shade of Vibia standing before the judgment-seat of 
Dis and Abracura (Proserpine), and the entry of Vibia 
through a gate into the Elysium where a celestial banquet 
awaits Pictures of club supper^ in which fish and baskets 
cakes appear, are d storied by unreflecting writers into 
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25 The Catacombs — Bcjond the walls of Rome some 
fort) or fifi) underground cemeteries haie been excavated 
m ihe soft sod, "hich ts chiefly composed of tufa 7 heir 
narrow galleries tar) from two lo four feet in width, and do 
Mot often exceed ten feet in height The walls are hone) 
combed with oblong niches, in which dead bodies were 
deposited Sonictimes the sVeletons crumble at the ex 
plorers touch, sometimes they retain ihcir hardness. At 
inter''als shafts admitted a dim light and protjdtd venlila 
non The grates number hundreds of thousands If 
formed in a continuous line, the gloom) corridors would 
extend more than 350 miles The Catacombs by in 
oblivion from the sixth to the seventeenth century 
The anaent Umbrians burned thlirdead The Etruscans 
more often buried the bodies than cremated them, and they 
constructed elaborate subterranean tombs Fora long tune 
(he Romans preferred disposal by interment , the sepulchres 
of thu rich adorned the roadsides , the poor and (he slaves 
rested in crowded cemcienes After the close of the 
RepubI c, cremation came into general vonie, and urns, 
containing the ashes of (he dead, were pbcea in the pigeon 
holes of buildings known as ‘ columbaria ’ Eveiy-where 
there sprang up, even before the Christian era, associations 
or * collegia which served the purpose of Buriat^tubs, 
By lasy pa)iiients the members purchased the right of 
interment in Ihe club burial ground or the preservation of 
ashes in the club columbarium The soaet) would usually 
adopt the worship of a patron god or goddess — Jupiter, 
Hercules Apollo Diana Isis etc Sometimes the clubs 
were used to cover political intngues or mere debauchery , 
and such abuses provoked the jealousy of the Roman 
Government, and led to occasional interference or temporary 
suppression In the second Christian cenlurj, however, 
the working folk of the Empire maintained an extraordinary 
number of these insurance colle^ In the jear 133 a 
club was formed near Rome, and the code of rules adopted 
by the general meeting was inscnbed on stone,* The m 
scnption was discovered m 1816 Diana and Antinous 
presided over this assoaabon of humble people Their 
subscriptions were punctually demanded arrears being 
punished by fines Deputations attended the funeral of a 
deceased colleague The club-suppers included bread, 
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Wine, and small fishes (sard%)inthe bill of fare And, since 
the Jews swarmed in Rome, ne need not feel surprised that 
se\eral Tewish cemeteries should have been brought loli^ht 
On tile walls of the sepulchral chambers of the Jewish 
catacombs one secs paintings of palm branches, doves and, 
the national emblem of the seven branched candlestick 
Ihe numerous drawings, paintings and carvings on the 
walls of the crjpts or on the sides of sarcophagi have aroused 
very natural curiositj Authors and artists have hastened 
to give the world full descnptions of these sepulchral 
pictures Unfortunately, the researches have been con 
ducted on the principle that all the designs must be pro 
nounced Christian unless the evidence of pagan art is 
ov erw helming Undoubtedly Christians used the catacombs 
for burial for meeting places, and as fitting spots for the 
pictorial records of their religious faith , but the date at 
which the r occupation began lies in obscuritj, and the 
frescoes of the catacombs need a rational scrutiny before 
the question can be decided 

Classic sculptors often executed statues of Hermes 
Knophoros (Hermes the ram bearer) and the representa 
tions in the Catacombs of a shepherd bearing a sheep on 
his shoulders, though certainly pagan are popuhrly regarded 
as pictwes of the Good Shepherd The Chrism (see p 
107) frequently occurs and is illegitimately claimed as a 
Christian symbol In otnamenial borders descriptive of 
peasants reaping galhenng and press ng grapes or olives, 
and the like, some uncritical eyes view the four seasons 
controlled by the providence of Christ ' The melodious 
Orpheus, playing his five-stringed harp am d sheep and 
horses and wild beasts is manifestly pagan and yet it ts not 
unseldom looked upon as an early Christian tj pe of Christ 
Other classical designs embrace Psyche the girl butterfiy , 
Venus and the death and ascension of the lady Vibia 
The htter subject comprises four paintings showing Ihe 
soul of Vibia carried off by Pluto in his chariot , the funeral 
supper of* seven priests ui meiuory of the departed lady, 
the shade of Vibia standing before the judgment seat of 
Dis and Abracura (Proserpine), and the entry of Vibia 
through a gate into the Elysium where a celestial banquet 
awaits Pictures of club suppers in which fish and baskets 
of cakes appear are distorted by unreflecting writers into 
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record? of the Lucharist of Chnst arid hss apostles! Th'* 
fgure of a man striking a rock whence water gusles is 
usuall) but without good reason, accepted as a portn^l o! 
Moses * 

25. From thoacceastoo of Aatonlnoa Pins 133 CE., to the 
end of the second ee&tnrjr 

/ JiOf u 

For ihrce-and twenty >ears Antoninus reigned and never 
left Kome and its vicinit} On his accession he gave up 
his pr rate wealth to the service of the State frugal m 
imptr nl f nance, liberal in the construction of public raonu 
ments tolerant toivards the Christ ans temperate m bab t, 
dll gent in the performance of da^y dutj he deserved and 
earned the title of Pius The echoes of war sometimes 
run bled on the honron of the Empire, and the wall of 
Antoninus thrown up from the Clyde to the Forth repressed 
the rage of the northern barbarians. But on the whole 
peace Iroodcd oter the provinces of Rome and \ ben (if 
wc roa> trust a well known traditon) the dying emperor 
ga\e to the tribune of the guard the iratchword Eejuan 
m!t> It spoke alike for the character of the prince and the 
cond tion of the people In the >ear i6i Marcus \urelius 
the adopted son and colleague of Antoninus succeeded to 
the throne, in assoaation with \ erus They were unequally 
joked but the philosophic \ore!us kept on am cable 
terms with the frivolous Verus The clash of rebellious 
arms resounded in the East Venis lazily watched the 
campagn of nbch he was (he nominal conductor and, 
whe i Panhia yielded and the palace of Ctes pi on lay in 
ashes enjojed the parade of a Roman Tnumph (i66) The 
legions which returned from the East brought the germs of 
a plague which wasted all Italy Piled up corpses were 
contejed in waggons The panic stricken people beleved 
that the fiery end of the world was at hand. Mong the 
Danube the tribes revolted. Scarcely had the two emperors 
crossed the Alps when Verus d ed Vi hen after a per od 

* Suiileva Chns Inmtutions chapter xui 'Nartheote and 
Brow low s Foma So teranea Balmer's £arly ChnsUan Sytn 
Lolism W II \\ throws Catacomlsof Rome ” Farrars Christ 
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of drought (so a eU Vno’fm stoT) nins) a Molt-nt tempest 
disordered the barbai ans and gave the Roman camp a 
mucK ifL-eded sopplj of water and enabled them to maVe a 
V ctorious onslaught (174) tbs M racle of the Thundering^ 
Leg on rras ascribed by some to the Icmd css of Jup ter 
Plm us, b} others to the God who heard thu pra)ers of 
Christian sold ers vh le a third conjecture po nted to the 
incantal ons of an Cg>pt an sorcerer But as aga nst trad 
t on U IS asserted that the Thundenng Leg on had borne 
the t tie for many jeats pie\iousl> Aurel us mourned tl e 
death of two ch Idien and of a w fe whom the talh of the 
street declared unfa ibful Treason in S>m brought 
Aurel us to Antocl 'hence he joumejed to Alexandria 
In that famous c tj he attended the lecture rooms of the 
ph losopt ers \round Vindobona (\'ienna) the Sarmat ans 
rose Thither Aurel us hastened but, exhausted by the 
hardsh ps of war d ed n the camp on March 17th rSo 
The noble Anto i ne column records his ach e'ements 

At this per od tro powers waned m a br lltant sunset. 
Impel al Rome tended to decl ne The splend d Sto c sm 
wh ch Aufel us represented faded before the r s ng of the 
Chr stian Church 

In camp and pabce Marcus Aurel us nd ted the Jifedi 
iat 0 r in wh ch he expresses the movements the cent ci ons 
and the asp rat ons of h s inmost soul Tl e book opens 
with a note of grat tude From my grandfather I learned 
good morals and the go'ernment of my temper from the 
reputaton and remembrance of my father modest) and a 
manly character from ray mother p ety and beneficence 


and abst nence, not only from e\ 1 deeds but even from 
e 1 thoughts and further s tnpl c ty in ni) way of Uv ng 
far removed from the habts of the rch And as hs 
mode of 1 fe d Si-red from the luxury of the Ron an ar s 
tocracy so h s manner of speculat ng on th ngs d me and 
human d ffered from the no sy dogmat sm of the plebe an 
p et sU Even in the face of death the r att tudes make a 
contrast The Sto c meets death v th statelj res gnat on 
the Chr ston w th a flour sb — What a soul that is sais 
Aurel U5, whch is read) rf at any moment it must be 
separated from the bod) and ready ether to be extn 
|u shed 01 d spersed or coni mie to exist but so that this 
read ness comes from a maos judgment not from mere 
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ol)S{»nicj IS Kith the ChrtscutRs; but considerateJj and with 
<]ignit),and m a waj to persuade another without tragic 
show Though the einpeior utters the same doctilnl-s as 
.Epictetus his st)le has nothing of the familar lone and 
popular illustration Khtch mark the discourses of the lame 
Stoic from rhr)gia. The mind of Epictetus moscs in the 
market place , the thoughts of Aurelius soar to the rooun 
lams fie is sad at times, but his magnificent «adress 
leads to serene conclusions “Of human life, he writes, 
"the time is a po nf, and the substance is in a fiut and 
the perception dull and the composition of the whole bod> 
subject to putrefaclion, and the soul a trhir! and fortune 
hard to dnine nod fam* a thing d»oid of judgment And, 
to saj* 'll! ui a word everjihmg which belongs to the bodj 
IS a stream and what belongs to the soul is a dream and 
\apour, and 1 fe is a warfare and a stranger’s sojourn, and 
after fame is obliiaon Uhat, then, is that which is able to 
conduct a man? One thing and only one — philosophy 
But this cons scs m keeping the spmt wichin a man free 
from stolenceand unharmed superior to pams and pleasures 
doing nothing without a purpose nor >et falsely and with 
hypocris}, not feeling the need of another mans doing or 
noldoingaujth ng and besides,acceptingallthathappens 
and all that is allotted, as coming from thence whereter it 
1 $ from whence he himself came This whence is 
divine Vet, though \farcus Aurelius conceives of God as 
the soul of wb ch the universe is the vesture he does not 
care to dwell on the alinbutes or purposes of the deity 
He reverend) avoids precise theology But God is in man 
and influences him through the conscience the governing 
intelligence, the inner spiritual master Through all the 
impressive changes of nature and life over apparent evil 
and horror in all growth and change and decay the divine 
providence reigns In this faith then let man follow God 
and conform with reason with the universal miure The 
evils which ov ershadow our path are not essential j the> are 
accidental, transitory they do not harm the true philosophic 
soul To the emperor’s view mankind form one family 
"l\e are made for co^iperation To serve humanity 
carries with it an intrinsic worthiness Have I done 
something for the general interest? \\ell then I have had 
my reward The wise will pursue justice and serenely* 
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encounter all the fates "As to what an> man shall say 
or ihmiw about him or do against him, he never even uiinKS 
of h,*l>eing lumself coiMcnied widv these two things, ''tth 
acting justly in what he now does, and being satisfied wim 
what IS now assigned to him Insult and injury will bfc 
met with magnanimity "It is peculiar to man to love 
even those who do wrong’ Uhatever the outer glooms, 
a man may alwajs retire to the quiet terntory, the holy 
place of his own soul Thence he looVs out upon the 
fleeting wotld as from an inviolable fastness He calmly 
seeks for the truth b) which no man was ever injured 
“ Wliatcvcr any< nc docs or says, 1 must be good, just as if 
the gold or the crfu-ralil, or the purple were alway'S ^ymg, 
hattver anyone docs or says, I must be emerald and keep 
my colour' Of the immortality of the soul Aurelius says 
no word Acceptance of such a doctrine would in no way 
have altered his message Still his gospel would have 
admonished men to obey the moral law and keep peace m 
the hiatt * 

I tom the emperor we turn to Rome and pause to tale a 
glance over the proud empire, which was destined to give 
place to Christianity and to modem Europe -—its rnarvellous 
stretch from <»v.TOiany to Numidia from Hr tarn to Arabia 
I'ttrca , ns various regions, over which with few excqi 
tion\ the rokrs spread the shtlicr of ihcir toleration , its 
disciplined Ugioivs and mvmcible camps , its mingled 
populations sjicakin^ the Greek and I Jtin tongues , its 
mull tud« of slaves who were treated on the whole, with 
mildness but whose ignorance and want of publ c spirit 
constituted 1 danger to the State us tnassiic monuments , 
its theatres, roads and a jucducts Us streams of commerce 
and Udi-n navies Us ghUuiing ernes and crowded ports , 
us induvtnous culture of corn the virtt, olive and flix , its 
sympton s of d wolution in the lowtnng of the standard of 
citiicnship , tht submission of the spirit of liberty to the 
cold rules of a trad tional junsprudcncc the subjection of 
the Senate to the vmperot the dcpendince of candidates 
for the throne upon the wiH of the army, and the cioluiion 
of a rel^ion which despised the learning and jioUics of 
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the trorfd and Pooled fora dinne ildJcnnium and a heavenly 
kingdom 

A few lines will suffice to co^er llie twenty yeart* that 
followed the death of Marcus Aurelius. Commodus his 
weak and corrupt son, retired from the Sarmatian war An 
attempted assassination ftred him with morbid suspicion 
Aided by spies and the counsels of self seeking ministers, 
he shed the blood of the noble Quintilian brothers and 
many other senators From murder he sought relaxation in 
the slaying of wild beasts tn the arena At length he was 
drugged by a concubine and strangled, and the streets of 
Rome rang with the shouts of jubilant multitudes Three 
months afterwards the citizens mournfully bdield the 
Pretonan guards carry on a lance the head of Pertina^ who 
had, in that brief period, restored discipline and hope to 
Rome. The Prfetorian guards sold the impenal authority 
to Julian , the people murmured , rivals sprang up and a 
few years of confusion suspense^ and cm! war ended with 
the secure enthronement of Severus He gave peace to the 
Empire, and distributed much com among the populace. 
But he treated the Senate with contempt, and with a soldier’s 
seal, increased the powers and pnvi%es of the army, ani 
by recruiting the Prstoruin guards from the strong barbarians 
of the frontier lands provided himself with a bulwark against 
the will of nobles or plebeians. Severus was still re gning 
when the third century opened.* 

2 The Jews 

Jerusalem rebuilt and adorned with the statues of classical 
and Phcenician gods, now bore the name of .rElia Capitol oa 
The Hebrew assemblies dropped their prayers to a whisper 
when Romans passed JfartyTdoinawaited the braver souls 
who fastened the Mesusa to doorposts, or ate unleavened 
bread at Passover and traditions survive which tell of 
torture by red hot balls and by flaying alive Antoninus 
Pius gave joy to all the Jewish race by permitting the re- 
sumption of arcumcision TTie codes of the holy law were 
re-formulated by the synod of Usha. The flame of p ety 
svas fanned by teachers like Simon the patnarch, who said 
the world subsisted on three conditions. Truth Justice, and 

NtenTalss Romans under the Emptfe rol vu, Gbbons 
DecI ne and Fall ” first five chaptCTs. 
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Peace— and Meir the scribe Of Meir a familiar and touch 
ing story is told His two sons died suddenly on the 
Sabbatfi, and the mother, before telling him of their death, 
asked rf it 'sas tvat jast that ihw^leat should he returned^ 
to the lender He answered jes, and she showed bmi the 
bodies of the children, whom God had lent to him and to 
her for a few short years Judah, son of Simon, succeeded 
to the patriarchate Rich and liberal, he held a supreme 
place in the esteem of his contemporanes The decisions 
which he gare from his cottege-chair at SepphoriS com 
manded widespread respect amongthe Hebrew communities 
He helped to appease the bitter feeling which still fermented 
in Jewish breasts towards the Samaritans The Samaritans 
had jeered at the devotees who, m the dajs of Marcus 
Aurelius, went to praj at the Holy City , they smd 't was 
better to pray on Genzicn than on the rums of Jerusalem 
But Rabbi Judah’s name is chiefly associated with the com 
plelion of the Mtshna (about 200) This religious and 
legal code was composed in Hebrew, intermixed with 
Aramaic and foreign word* For four centuries this 
tolutne of legends and precepts had been accumulating on 
the tongues and in the memories of the Jews and creating 
and absorbing much devout ene^y and fersour The 
work of the “ Tanaira,’ who had taught spontaneously and 
with a certain power of mno\atiori, now ceased After ages 
looked back upon the Mishna as a sacred authority, and 
the commenianes upon it were enshnned in the Palestinian 
and Babylonian Talmuds The six parts of ihe Misbna 
deal with (i) Zeraim or seeds the repetition of prayers, 
and agTicultural customs, tithes, etc (a) Moed or festivals , 
the Sabbath, Passo\er, Day of Atonement, New year and 
New moon, Punm, and the like , (3) Nashim, or women > 
the Levirate (marriage to a brothers widow) and other 
marrnge regulations, sows, ordeals, dnorce, and betrothal 
{3,) Nezikim, or injuries , cases ol property disputes, loans, 
pledges, •modes of punishment by stoning stupes, etc 
One of the treatises in this part is the famous “ Aboth,” a 
collection of anecdotes and ethical maxims of great Rabbis ♦ 
(5) Kodashim, or sacred things , sacrifices and other offer 
mgs. Though obsolete, diese rules testified to a tender 

* Scevol u of this *■ History,” p, jjS 
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mcmoiy of the past, and to the Hebrew hope of a restora 
non of the ancient sjstcin of worship (6) Tohrotb, or 
cleanness, purnj of vessels, leprosj , law^ ans!ng*<Jut of 
the exercise of the bodil> functions, etc.* 

* S Tkt Cknsti tns 

During this period vre are stil! perplexed by the lacJw of 
de/inne comcm^TiTY statements as Co the adsince and 
modiHcation of the v-anous Qinstian Churches Justm 
MartjT proudly alludes to the extension of his faith — ■ 
“ There is no people, Greek or barbarian, or of any other 
race, by whatsoever appellation or manners they may be 
distinguished, however ignorant of arts or agnctihure, 
whether they dwell m tents or jsander about in covered 
waggons, among «hom prayers and thanksgivings are not 
ofTered in the name of the crucified Jesus to the father and 
Creator of all things’* Celsus noted the spread of Christian 
ideas among weavers, cobbler^ and fullers, and its propaga 
tion by illiterate persons who preached to women and 
children The Cpislie to Diognetus drew a picture of the 
Christians, iiho, though outwardly habited hie tbeir neigh 
bours and using the same bnguage, yet formed a foreign 
community in ideas and morals “ Every foreign country 
IS a fatherland to them, and every native land is a foreign 
They marry, like all others they have children, but they 
do not cast away their oflspnng They have the table m 
common but not wives They are in the flesh, but do not 
live after the flesh They obey the existing laws, but 
excel the laws by their livies. They love all, and are per 
secuted by all They are killed and are made alive 
By the Jews they are attacked as aliens and by the Greeks 
persecuted, and the cause of the enmity their enemies 
cannot tell In short, what the soul is in the body the 
Christians are in the world The soul is diffused through 
all the members of the body, and the Chnstians are spread 
through all the cities of the world The Chnstians increase, 
though daily punished’ Later on Tertullian proudly cried 
to the pagans * \te are but of yesterday, and yet we 
already fill your cities islands camps, your palace senate, 
and forum , we have left to you only your temples ” Such 

• Crset^s Hisfory of the Jews voJ w , sad, for the ilisbna^ 

M CUntock and Strong s “ Cyxdop axl a ” 
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declarations need not be taken literally , they smiply indicate 
agTO\sthof the chuTche«, and a buoyant consciousness of, , 
and’eTultation in, that growth * 

Belli een Christians and Jews no peaceful overtuies seemed 
.possible Jerusn’em, now humbled under the title of ^ha, 
no longer offered a centre for apostles and missionaries, and 
its Christians spoke Greek And though the Roman 
colonists at ^lia still believed in the healing waters of the 
pool of Bethesda, they attributed its power to the Great 
God who had no Jewish specialty The Christians had no 
desire to see the Temple teboiU , and tentunes afterviards, 
when Omar and his Moslems came to Mount Monah, they 
found the holy site a .mere waste place for filth and off 
scounngs If the Jews sneered at Jesus, the son of the 
soldier Panther, the Christians reviled the Jews as murderers 
and slanderers “Other nations,” says Justin Martyr, 
bitterly (“Trypho,” xvii ) “have not inflicted onus and 
on Christ this vaong to such an extent as you have, who in 
very deed are the authors of the wicked prejudice against 
the Just One, and us who hold by him For after that you 
Ind crucified him, the only blameless and righteous man, 
you not only did not repent of the wickedness which 
you had committed, but at that time you selected and sent 
out from Jerusalem chosen men through all the land to tell 
that the godless heresy of the Christians had sprung up ” 
And elsewhere he alleges that Barcochba had ordered Chris 
tians to the torture if ihey would not deny Jesus Christ i 
Through the subject of the persecutions of the Christians 
we must pick our way with the greatest care On the one 
hand, while the Romans were tolerant towards all open 
worships which did not threaten the State, they detested 
secret meetings, and suspected the whispered ceremonials 
of religious clubs On the other hand, a large mass of the 
Christians no doubt led estimable and moral lives so fat as 
related to their homes and callings But if the Roman 
pagans did not understand the Christian passion for the 
memory of Jesus, so neither did the Christians appreciate 
the politvcal basis of the Empire nor the dignity of civic 
methods A Christian refused to do homage to the image 

• P Schifr s “JJutorj rftheCbnsian Church,’ vol ui 
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of an cmptror Tlie pagins n-^arJetl his obMjnacyas an 
miult fo ihc Goscrnmcm , the Chnstuns applai dcd th* 
rcfuvsl IS a dupb) of lo}ah> to the true Goij WX fimt 
jKSir in m n J tfnl the name Omstian covered many species 
of devotion and fanaticism AVThen the mob murmured that, 
the cJubmtttingt ircre scenes of dchiuchcrj, of child 
murder, of Incest, t-ven banquets on human flc«li these wild 
rumours have liad a ]>aniil warrant jn the lewd and 
disrcputnble proceed n^sof some of Ihciiij^htJj conventicles- 
And if thu Romans tcornc'd the Chnstiin s pietj the Chris 
lian in turn as wc sec in the pages of Justin Nfartjr, did 
not hes tatc to sneer at the Roman gods Here then, we 
have art adequate elemtnt for iht production of controicrsj, 
not, and ptrsccution X'he generous temper of Antoninus 
or Aurcl us could not and did not, maLc head against 
ropuhr rage and olTcial distrust tovrards the new faith 
Some time during the decade i$6-i66 PoI>carp, a prcsbj’ler 
cf the Christian communit) it Smyrna suffered death by a 
proconsuls order Legend tells how he declined to call 
Cicsar J-ord and curse Christ “Eighty and sit years luve 
I served Christ," said I’olycarp ‘ how, then can 1 curse 
him my Ling and my saviour? Round him as he stood 
tied to the stake the (lames bellied out like a s! ips sad so 
that he received no harm until a soldier dispatched him 
With a snord thrust 

Justin Martyr was bom at Shechem (Neapolis) in 
Samanx Troni the schools of the ph losophers (ivherc he 
did not apparently acquire any useful intellectual training) 
he turned dissatisfied Wandering on the seashore one 
day, he met in old man who pointed to the Hebrew senp- 
tures as the source of d vine knowledge He read and 
pondered and became a Chnsi an W ith a Cynic named 
Crescens he held debate. In 165 be was arrested scourged, 
and beheaded Of the writings of Justin and his disciple 
Tatian we shall speak hereafter 

A bewildering mixture of truth and fiction invests Lucians 
account of the life and adientures of Peregrmus Prolevs 
with a special interest According to that audacious novel st, 
Peregrmus came from Fartum on the Hellespont His 
changes v ere kaleidoscopic. At one time a drunkard an 
adulterer and a pamcide, be assumed a newsobnet) jo ned 
the Christians and rose to vanous offices as prophet and 
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TInasarch (club-master) ben the enthusiast was arrested 

his Christian admirers flocl^ed to the prison doors with gifts 
and deaconesses cn mstered tohis comfort He was released 
repulaton fell when he partook of flesh offered to 
pagan gods He travelled as a Cynic propagandist and at 
last mounted a funeral pile at the Olympic games and died 
a voluntary death in the flames (165) * 

Accord ng to the Ep stle of the Church at Lyons and 
Vienne the Christians in the south of France suffered an 
agonizing trial (177) Bishop Pothinus ninety years old 
died m a filthy gaol Blandina a young bondsmavd y elded 
up her life under the torture of a red hot iron chain and the 
claws of wild beasts A boy Pontcu# died confessing the 
faith The corpses of nvtrly rs lay m the streets and honified 
the cit zens and the persecution ceased A few years later 
an outbreak of fury against the Chnstians look place at 
Scill ta in North Africa t 

Of course the Christian doctr nes furnished easy matter 
Cot the sarcasms of pagan observers just as the pagan 
mythology afforded a mark for the g bes of polem cal 
Christ ans And if the caricature d scoaered on a plastered 
wall at Rome m 1858 is a yest at Chr si an expense it will 
occas on no surprise A ch Id shly drawn figure stands 
before a true fied man who has the head of an ass or jackal 
Below are scribbled the words Alexamenos sebete iheon* 
Alexamenos adores God But the sketch may be seriously 
intended for the jackal beaded Atiubis vho dre r souls from 
hell and whom some of the Gnostics revered The cross 
consists of two lines only and may be regarded as held in 
the hands of the divine person I But t is still true that 
Jevs and Christ ans were tauntingly called As narii or wor 
sh ppers of the ass 

Of the crystall sation of bel efs into settled aulhoritatne 
dogmas the process was slow Ideas clashed fancies 
sUTied emotions changed and all these sacissitudes reflect 
themsehes m the early Iiieiature Generally it may be said 
that fa lU and doctrine centred ch efly round these po nts — 

• Tcnriris LFg'** clujrtM xnu 

t K ms II story vol i. sccuon 2 Ctbon nhs DecI ne ” 
thij let po ti s 10 ihe piotalal ty of the number of Chnston n artm 
be ng very fe«- rcU cl> to the populit on of the Empue. 

5 C- Vi Kiog s Gtwsi cs chaplet on the Abraxas. 
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God as the Deipotes or Master , the bon, attested Ijy pro- 
phec> and declared apostles, the nccessitj for moral 
discipline pursuant to (he standard of CIrists lenching, 
baptism , pn)er , the holy meal, the prospect of rcSurrcc 
lion and of the coming of Chnst I he expectation of a 
^Itllcnntuni (Ch liasni) or thousand ) ears rtign of Chnst. 
still kept a poHcrful hold. Chnstianit), struggling and 
despised dreamed of triumph and glor) 'Hie time would 
come when sun. of earthly success it would gradually lose 
interest in the vision of a problematic millennium It still 
how-eser, maintain(.d its xacwof a final judgment and was 
already lending towards a detailed display of the scencr> of 
hell such as the Gospds and Paul had conspicuousl) a\ oided 
At first the New People marched forward in scattered 
groups The groups now approached, a mam body began 
to appear, and the outlj mg churches earned the name of 
heretics The Gnostics increased in numbers. Trod cus 
formed the school of the Adamites of whom the report ran 
that the> met m shameless nudity in their conventicles 
Montanus caused wide excitement by bis announcement 
that the gospel was but a preparation for a great shedding 
forth of the Spirit now iruugurated by him»e!f The 
Alogians denied the authority of the Gospel of John its 
teaching concerning the Logos and the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit which it enunciated , and they sternly set aside 
tile wild dreams o( the Apocalypse. Disputes agitated the 
churches on questions as to the nature of Jesus and bis 
precise relations with the Eternal Father * 

The ntes of the churches gathered significance and 
assumed greater definiteness Baptism was now known as 
the Enlightenment (photismos) and the Seal the baptised 
receiving a mark upon their foreheads Solemn procedure 
paved the way for baptism — and only the catechumen 
prepared by fasting and prayer could plunge into the pun 
fying water The baptismal formula which repeated the 
names of the Father Son and Holy Spirit gained cmericy 
The holy kiss followed baptism and a celebrati^>frtf the 
Eucharist The Love feast as a mere social rtpast, was 
falling into ill fame, and the Lords Supper assumed 

• Kurtz’s History vot » sectoD33 'loshems Ecclesi ucal 
History sol l cenluryii. 
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increaseci dignit) Some speculative minds saw m the 
bread and wine (often onl) wnter was used) substances 
which were more than symbols and tn which a tt\jstical 
vartue* df the ver> bodj and blood of Jesus inhered * 

Soon after the middle of the second centurj disputing^ 
tpngues argued the question as to which was tin, proper 
da) for the celebrat on of the Passover or Paschal fust— a 
melanchol) indication of the djmgout of that first fervour 
which animated Jesus and Paul and «h ch spurned the 
petl) foolishness of ecclesiastical conirovers) The Lbionite 
Christians kepi the Passover on the 14th day of the month 
■Nisan the day on which according to the Synoptic gospels, 
Christ himself partook of the supper his death occurring on 
the 15th The Clinstians of Asia Minor though trans 
forming the old ritual into a Love-feast and Eucharist, also 
observed the 14th as the Paschal day But about 155-160, 
vrhen Polycarp bishop of Smyrna went to Rome, hi, found 
that bishop Aniceius regarded the 14th Nisan as the day of 
Chnsts death and mourned and fasted on the 14th (if tt 
hsfyMvwd 40 ii2 if tw, the .ww 

until the Sunday which joyful praises marked as the day of 
resurrection and hope This practice of taking the r4th 
as the cructfiTion day spread through the M est, and to 
Egypt Palestine Ponlus and Greece The two bishops, 
Polycarp and Anicetus, anvicably agreed to differ though 
Polycarp quoted the example of ihe apostle John for his 
practice of observing the (4th as the Passover day Jt u 
hovever, manifest that (his fact clashes with the theory of 
the apostle John being the author of the Pourih Gospel , 
since the Fourth Gospel regards the i4ih Nisan as the day 
on which Jesus, himself the Lamb of God died on the cross 
and forever abol shed the need of further Mosaic celebra” 
tions Later Chnstians d splayed a sharper temper than 
the two bishops They arrayed themselves m rival schools 
The Easterns gave themselves out as Quartod^amans 
Towards the end of the century Victor bishop of Rome. 
yealously<ioting the customs of the \siat cs of Ephesus and 
the district/ wrote to them a censonous letter and threaten 
tng to break off relations between their churches Po[vcrat« 
bishop of Ephesus, rep' ed with dignity that the Quarto- 

•lUmadis Histor7 of Dogcoa** diajXer 1 1. kurtr sect^o 
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decimnn mode rested on anaenl tridiuon, and added “I 
am now sixt> fire jears m the and hiving conferred 

with the brethren throughout the world, and liaring studied 
the whole of the sawed Scriptures, am not at all ahfr1*d at 
those things with which I am threatened and intimidated 
■ For ihej who are greater than 1 base said, We ought to 
obc> God rather than men ” The dirergence and the 
quarrels continued to agitate the churches for many )cars 
until the Council of ?vica», when the Ramsn practice 
triumphed, and the Easter festn-al shook off its Judaic 
associations * 

The modest clubs and the republican groups of the early 
Saints were developing into churches with ecclesiastical 
government The chief presbytej-, the episkopos, assumed 
more power and responsibihiy Urban bishops took higher 
rank than the heads of rustic churches, and a tendency 
to group episkopates rofind central authorities revealed 
Itself As we have just seen, bishops argued and remou 
straied, and perhaps menaced, in the names of their 
congregations. Rome did not )et possess, but it journeyed 
towards, the place of pre-eminence. Presbyters advised 
aod assisted the episkojiws. Deacons accompanied bishops 
on their tours, cLstiibuted alms, baptised, earned round the 
cup at Euchanstic meetings uttered the public prayers, 
read from the sacred inanuscnpts, and sometimes gave 
exhortations. In the third century the ofStaal orders broke 
into yet more subdivisions. A line was gradually marked 
between the clergy and the buy , the presbyter, both m 
name and function, became Ibe priest, and no longer, as 
in simpler times, could laymen administer the holy bread 
and wine, or preach the edifying word. Church councils, 
or synods, still admitted the laity to listen , but the deasions 
on doctrine and ritual fell increasingly into the hands of the 
ecclesiastics. By the beginning of the thud century the 
Christians had ventured to leave the caves, the hillsides, 
the bams and catacombs, or the sbve-jooms of viJhs, and 
we hear of oblong buildings provided with holy tables and 
reading-desks, where the disaples assembled to pray, to 
communicate, and to raise the glad hymnt The Sunday 

* Kurtzs ‘ History,” >ol i. secocnijy 'Eaors O-urch 'History,' 
voLu Dzvicisons Introductwo toI ii.,secuon on the Fourth CoT^l 
t Kurtzs* History,” vol >, sections 34 and 
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had now replaced the Sabbath ^bc affections of the 
Chnstnns. On this first daj no Cbnsnan might fast, 01 pray 
kneehQg Though not looked upon as a day of test, U 
naturall) took on that character a? when, for esamplej 
Christian masters pemiitted sU\es to join the Sundajk 
assemblies. Piety had already commenced to rencrate the 
ashes of martyrs. Symbols look hold of the popular imagt 
nation — the palm, the doru and ohre leaf the fish, the 
anchor the phoeniic, the T as representing the Cross, the 
lAO of the Gnostics. Belief m rtutacles and sisionssm 
•ONcd Chnstiarvs used holy oil even for the cure of jwgans , 
wA \.h,ei very Vimewcoes essascxseii da\d& rw the 

name of Jesus Nes’ertheless the power of healing, and 
the capacit) for rision^and revelations more and more 
restricted itself to the clergy, and inspiration was thought 
to reside in priests and m antique documents Celibacy 
gained ground among the clergy * 

A disposition was crowing up to esteem damage less 
than Mrgimty and mdowho^ As by Jews, and jei more 
by Romans so by the early ChnsUans dnorce was dis 
couraged Christians forbade mamage with Tews and 
pagans Mamage was first performed in accordance -with 
the requirements of Roitun law, and then sanctified by a 
service in the presence of the Church The pagan practice 
of crowning the wedded and veiling the bnde was con 
demned , hut Christians reumed the wedding nngt (a 
token borrowed from old Egyptian custom) Pagan writers 
had often alluded to sexual relations with irreierence and 
jest Chnstian authors, while equally and grossly blunt in 
their descriptions of sexual phenomena oscillated in the 
reverse d rection of seventy and suspicion Pagan women 
being accorded conspicuous liberty they secured increased 
rights over property and children they moved freely in 
public^ and unveiled , they d ned with men they pursued 
the study of literature they assisted political movements , 
and MfiWed certain funmvonsin the public worship Among 
the ChriStians women did at first take a leading part , they 
ministered to Chnst , they appeared m the foreground of 
the Resurrection legend , thq prophesied they acted as 


• r <nan s ttarc Awvie " ehaptf r laix 
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deaconesses Cut Chmmn sentiment seemed to narrow 
Itself Tertulfian did indeed draw a bright picture of the 
Christian numed pair — *' fhc} arc brother and«&ster, 
two ri.IIow^cr>ants one spirit and one Cesh They pn> 
logclher fast together, instruct exhort, and support each 
other The) go together to the Church of God, and to thfe 
table of the Lord They delight to sisit the sick supply 
the need), gitc alms without constraint, and in daily zeal 
lay their offerings before the altar without scruple or hin 
drance ” etc. Cut two facts require noting — first, that the 
Churches extended no nghl of public office or authority to 
women , and second, that the duties of women were rigidly 
confined to the houselioM — shopping, cooking prepanng 
the couch , and, when they nsited the sick or at ended the 
conventicle they must needs go veiled. Loudly and harshly 
the Christum fathers condemned all graces of the person— 
the use of jeweller) of cosmetics of flowing hair of mirrors. 
In womanly beauty lurked temptation uncomely vest 
ments must cover the elegant lines of the figure If the 
pagan poet tripped gaily into a perilous Ils^ the Chnstian 
teacher waded morosely id an equally penlous asceticism 
Of children and their winnmg s mphcity and prattle, the 
Chnstian wnters say nest to nothing Children stand for 
the continuance of the species and the world., and the 
Chnstians longed to escape frooi the world, and anticipated 
the end of the present order On the other hand Christian 
p tj and theology combined to rescue the miserable babes 
of whom public opinion had allowed the exposure and death. 
Chnstian hands snatched new bom rnfants from the river or 
the frost Even in the fcctus they discerned the glimmer of 
a soul which God valued, and which Christ redeemed.* A 
like commixture of motives urged the Christians to cry out 
against the races, and pageants and combats of men and 
beasts of women and dwarfs m theaniphithealres Tender 
ness towards the suffenng and the repressed thnlled in this 
protest but in it there also worked a spmt of dissatisfac 
tion with all that presented colour mirth, and dirersion 


* ArtdebyJ Donaldsonui CVirfw /w Sep ember iSSg 
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The Snmts, who humanely scouted the gladiatonal show, 
showed a strange aversion from the bath and the gym 
nasi^rg * 

Very great caution should be exercised m estimating the 
social results of early Chnstiamtj Undoubted!) the primi« 
t ve Saints set in motion a moral force — an ethical enthusiasm 
for self control and compassion — which served to soften 
many crude opinions and customs But among the pagans 
also an enlightened spirit made itself felt both in social 
habits and m legislation Continually the Roman emperors 
of the second century mitigated the system which once 
permitted the abandonment of old and tnfitm slaves^ the 
sIa)ingof bondsmen by masters, the assignment of slaves 
to unsuitable employmehts the separation of parents and 
children On a very large scale ranous emperors and 
benevolent rich people supported poor chldren m Rome 
and elsewhere Institutions were founded for the nurture 
of young gitls The stream of huroanitatianism flowed on 
as a general social movement productive of noble qualities 
both among pagans and Christians As for the Chr stians 
we may expect that their virtues and defects alike will come 
into reLef m the course of our examination of their con 
temporary literature t 

27 Lacian and Gelsus — The witty Lucian was born at 
Samosata on the Euphrates about 120 cc and may have 
died about •’oo Apprenticed to an uncle who carved 
statuary and disl king his position he ran a ray picked up 
a living as a speech maker and tbeloncnn wrote satires m 
elegant Greek prose and at the close of his life acted as 
custodian of State documents for the Eg)ptian Government 
He laughed at mankind at rel g 00 at the popular morality, 
at philosophy How much senousness lay behind his 
sarcasms and his amusing anecdotes we need not inquire 
He IS welcome to us as a portrayer of life and manners and 
as a bnVUant journalist (so to speak) in whose essays ate 
contained alius ons to Chnstian and other current bebefs 
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We most of course, take a)] he S3)5 wjih a certain reserve 
Wilh delightful candour, he writes in the preface of his 
"True History' (the story of a sopge to the niooiv) » "I 
tell at least one truth by saying that I he, and the more 
Confidently hope, therefor^ to escape the general censure, 
since mj own voluntary confession is a sufficient proof that* 
T desire to impose upon no one. Accordingly J hereby 
declare that I sit down to rebte what never befell me ’ 
But out of Lucian s jests we maj sometimes succeed in 
gleaning facts 

There is, however, one celebrated treatise In which he 
appears to speak soberly — that entitled "On the SjTian 
GMdess" In this he describes tjie wonderful temple at 
Hierapolis — its spacious vestibule containing two lofty 
obelisks (phalli) , the gates of beaten gold , the statues of 
the deities , the brazen altar , the sacred llsh pond , the 
white robed pnests , the pontifl* with golden tian , the 
eunuchs who flog one another to Ibe sound of flute and 
drum, the public self mutilation of fanatical young men, 
the spring festival, when trees are cut down and, after lire 
animals clothing jewels etc., have been attached to tbeir 
branches and foliage, burned in view of the devout multi 
(tides. 

Lucians narrative of the ‘ Death of Peregnnus we have 
already referred to (p zia) His ndicule of Chnstians 
deserves attention — They worship the famous magus 
who was cniafied m Palestine for having introduced these 
novel mysteries [laws] into the world ” Again ‘ These 
poor people have taken it into their heads that they shall 
body and soul, be immortal, and live to all eternity thence 
It IS that they contemn death and that many of them run 
V oluntanly into his clutches Besides, their original legislator 
[? Paul] taught them that they were all brothers, when 
^ey bad taken the great step to renounce the Greek deities 
and bow their head to their cruafied sophist, and live in 
conformity to his laws All things else the) despise in the 
lump, holding them vain and worthless, without riavnng a 
competent reason for being attached to these opinions 
Whenever therefore any cunning impostor applies to them 
who understands the proper tnek, he finds it an eas) matter 
to lead these simple people by the nose, and ver) soon to 
become a rich man at tbeir expense 
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A verj c'ctrtordinarj waiDpIc of such popular credulity 
hegi^es at length in his account of a charlatan whom he 
had* personally known— vi2, Alexander of Abonolichus 
[Abonotichus stood on the shore of the Black Sea] He 
tells, in a senes of Mvid and romantic incidents, hov 
'Alexander practised quack medicine and sleight of hand j 
and set up as an oracle, pretending that he had dug up brass 
plates msenbed with a prophec> of his advent as ^sculapius 
His flowing hair, handsome fac^ purple tunic, and white 
cloak, his shining falchion, and the incantations which he 
muttered, filled the country folk with admiration rrom a 
goose’s egg he made believe lo hatch a serpent — a harmless 
snake which he had kept concealed till the auspicious 
moment "I am the*light of the world,” the newborn 
serpent was alleged to have whispered Alexander and his 
serpent dwelt in a specially built temple Crowds Rocked 
from far and near to ask questions of the god Profuse 
gifts flowed m upon the prophet Rutilian, a Roman 
senator, became a dupe. Lucian was a friend of the 
senator, and determined to expose the prophet Though 
possessed of convincing ptoofs of Alexander's deceptions, 
Lucian could not dissuade Rutilian from his folly Return 
mg from his errand by water, he narrowly escaped death, 
the crew having been hired by Alexander to throw Lucian 
overboard The prophet liv^ to a good old age The 
educated classes scorned him , and the Christians rejected 
his claims Towards both his enmity was so marked that, 
at the opening of the mock mysteries which he instituted, 
the proclamation was made to the people “ If any atheist, 
or Christian, or Epicurean be come as a spy, in a treacherous 
design, to these celebrations, let him depart hence I’* 

Celsus lived and wrote (so the very scanty evidence seems 
to show) in the latter part of the second century He 
issued a criticism of the Chnstian religion under the title of 
Akthh Logos, or, The True Word The famous Ongen 
Wied 254) replied to CeUus in an essay containing eight 
books , and he has preserved numerous quotations which 
enable us lo form an adequate notion of the character and 


• Article in “ Encyclopsedia Bnlannica , ’ article by T A. Froude m 
/ftiieltenlh C<Hlury, Sepi«inbe(, \%T^, and Iranslation of Lucun’s 
* works, published m 1820, by Will am Tooke 
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contents of “The True ord Celsus opens his discourse 
bj putting on the stage of argument a Jen-, who attacl.^ the 
new religion from a Hebrew standpoint, and te'lhis 
imaginary disputant Ongen continually refers as “ this Je« 
6 C Celsus ” The Jew repeats the story, already giren (pp 
133, 134) of the ill^timate birth of Jesus. He reproaiAes' 
Jesus for not performing at the Temple^ in the sight of the 
public, works which would have proved his dinnity , and 
contemns him for having attempted to conceal himself from 
danger, and for hating failed to awaken sufficient Jovalty in 
his disciples to pretent the treason of Judas. The Jew 
rejects the reaurrection legend ho saw the supposed 
nsen Jesus ? k * half frantic wonn^n,” dreamers, impostors. 
“If Jesus," urges the entity “desired to •‘how that his 
power was really divine, he ought to have appeared to those 
who had rll treated bun, and to him who had condemned 
him, and to all men universally ” Then Celsus, dropping 
his fictitious Jew, speaks m his own name. He points out 
Christianity, which split off from Jewdom as the Jews 
had abandoned Egypt, showed a tendency to dmde into 
sects and heresies. Only a low grade of intelb^cnce, he 
aters, accepts the Chnsuan rayih *Mke see indeed, m 
private houses workers in wool and leather, and fullers, and 
persons of the most uniastructed and rustic character, not 
rentunng to utter a word 10 the presence of their elders 
and wiser master , but when they get hold of the children 
pmately and certain women as ignorant as ihcmseh'es 
they pour forth wonderful sutements to the effect that they 
Ought not to gire heed to their father and to their teachers 
but should obey them [the Chnsxian expounders] , that tht 
former are foolish and stupid, and neither know nor can 
perform anything that is rcatly good, being pre-occcpied 
with empty tnfles , that know how men ought to 

live, and that, if Ilie children obey them, they wiJJ boib bt 
happy themselves, and will nuke their home happy also 
And while thus speaking if they «iee one of the in^iructors 
of youth approaching or one of the more intel! gent class 
or csen the father himself, the more timid among them 
become afraid, while the more forn-ard incite (he children 
to throw off the yoke" etc. Olsus suspects the Chnstun 
doctrine of sin and conversion “To change nature is an 
caceedingl) difhcult thing," he obserscs And he object* 
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to the over tenderness which the gospel exhibits towards 
the cmng ^\hj, he proceeds, did God descend to the 
eariji.at all? God, he pleids, was “good, beautiful, and 
blessed, and that in the best and most beautiful degree " 
Such a Cod could not tale on an imperfect incarnatiorw, 
♦and to luve assumed a mortal form in appearance only 
would ha\c been a he and deceit He pours scorn on the 
Jews and Chnstnns who, hie bats or ants or frogs, imagine, 
wnh contemptible arrogance, that to them the great God 
has awarded a special and peculiar revelation of himself 
Man IS hut an item m the cosmos. " All things were not 
made for man, an> more than thej were made for lions Or 
eagles or dolphins, but that this world, as being God s worl, 
might be perfect and cfttitc m all respects Tor this reason 
all things have been adjusted, not with reference to each 
other, but with regard to their beating upon the whole 
And God taVesoreof the whole, and his providence will 
never forsaVc it , and it does not become worse , nor does 
God after a time bring it back to himself nor is he angry 
on account of men an> mote than on account of apes or 
flies, not docs he threaten these bemgs, each one of which 
has received its appointed lot w us proper place ** Cclsus 
coivsi^rs tl\4 Platonic philosophy supenot to tho gospel 
Plato did not set up supernatural claims, nor give minute 
descriptions of Gods attributes, nor assert that God had a 
son on earth The cntic goes on to expose the mconsis 
tencj of a creed which admits the power of Satan in counter 
working the designs of God himself 'Vnd if God, he 
remarks with sternness really wished to reveal himself to 
mankind would he choose so gross a method as Christians 
believed in? ttould behave breathed his spirit into the 
body of a woman? Would he not have created a figure 
distinguished for grandeur, beauty, strength, and winsome 
ness? But Jesus was inconspicuous, ill favoured, ignoble. 
Celsus beseeches these ‘ body loving Christians ’ to abandon 
such anthropomorphic ideas “ If, turning away the eye of 
the biW), you open the eye of the mind, thus, and thus 
only will you be able to see God ’ To miss this divine 
intuition, and yearn after visible signs and tokens, was to 
walk, as cripples and lead a merely animal life. In the 

latter pages of his “TrueW'ord''CeIsusengagesin a curious 
controversy on the subject of the gods or da.mons who 
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presided o^er the changes of nature, the fruits of the earth 
the course of hfe To ignore these daemons, who were the 
ministers of the Supreme, was to deny the dmne govern 
ment , and Christians might as well cut themselves off from 
the interests of hf^ abstain from mamage, and hasten to 
die Ongen replied by separating the spints into enh 
demons, to whom no worship was due , and good angels 
who claimed grateful recc^ition, but not adoration Celsus, 
indeed, has a political end in view, as well as theological. 
For, after innting the Cbnstians to conform with the State 
ritual — *‘if anyone commands jou to celebrate the sun or 
to smg a joyful triumphal song in praise of Minerva, j-ou 
wni, by celebrating their praises, seem to render the higher 
praise to God " — be expresses a fear lest Chnstian indiffer 
ence may pro>e to be a danger to the Empire and asVs the 
followers of Jesus to " taie office in the goi-emment of the 
country, if that is required for the maintenance of the laws 
and the support of religion. * 

23. The I«ater Oaostics. — The Opfttres those strange 
religious groups who made tame serj^nts a central feature 
u £eir ceremonies, and whose doctnoes had arisen earlier 
than the gospel of Jesus, naturally borrowed traditions and 
conceptions from the Chnstian creed. Four mam sects 
may be noticed, (i) The Naasenes, who esteemed the 
serpent as the emblem of that intellectual power which had 
lifted the hr<t human pair to the possession of divme Lnow 
ledge. (2) The Peratm, who believed that the Son took 
the shape of a serpent he redeemed men from the power 
of the bad Arcfaon who rules the world , and it was he 
whom Moses represented by the serpent of brass. With 
this school were connected the Cainites, who sought to find 
a soul of good in enl tbui^, thus they glon£ed Cam as a 
martyr who opposed the will of the tyrant ^ahveh of the 
Old Testament , and they gave praise to Judas Iscanot as a 
hero who ingeniously rontnved to bring Jesus to the blessed 
cross. (3) The Sethites looked upon man s nature as three 
fold — the material, as m Cam , the psychical, as m Abel , 

• Baars Charch Hutory ” wJ. u. iheessay Ajpiasi Cetsuj,” 
in rots. X and xxm. of The Ante 'Nieene Cbnsuan library , article 
In * Eoeyelopcedia Bntanma " ' 
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the pneumatic, as in hol> Seth, who was the first Gnostic 
SeihhadendcaiQutedto sa\e an elect race m the ark ol 
NoaU.but wicUd Ham crept to, and spoilt the pbn of 
redemption , but, in after ages, Seth took the form of Christ, 
and achicNed the noble work ^4) The fol!ov.crs of Jusliit 
{not Justin Martyr]. Justm gnes the history of a long 
histone duel between the goi^ angel, Baruch, and the 
malicious spirit, Jsaas. Baruch dwelt m the Edcnic tree of 
life, Naas in the fatal tree of knowledge Naas temnted 
Eve to her fall , Baruch inspired prophets to call mankind 
to the way of life At length Baruch became incarnated in 
Jesus, Naas caused the tragedy of the crucifi’uon, the 
spirit of Jesus escaped to heaien, leasing his bodj and soul 
m the hands of the evil ‘powers.* 

Towards the middle of the second century the opinion 
arose among certain Gnostic thinkers that the Christ to 
whom the Saints looked for salvation had never been 
embod ed in true flesh and Wood, but, as a phantom had 
walked the earth and borne the suffenng of Calvary This 
doctrine of illusion is known as Docthsm t 

Vaknltnus, whose name stands m the first rank of the 
Gnostics, went to Borne about 140. and taught his system 
for some tnenty years Me developed a cosmogony, or 
plan of the universe, which dazzles with its complexity and 
touches our sympathy b) its profound aspirations The 
Father of all, the Absolute Being dwelt in silence From 
this divine source pairs of Lons, male and female, came 
into existence their names — Mmd Truth M ord, Life, Man 
Church, etc. — indicating their symbolic character The 
twenty-eight in number constituted the august circle 
of the Pleroma The youngest ^-Eon is Sophia. She is a 
type of ihe restless desire of man after hidden wisdom 
She tears herself from the company of the Pleroma, and 
flings herself into the awful Bythos or Depth, wherein the 
Absolute resides The union only produced an abortion , 
and Sophia, prostrate with gnef and shame, was received 
back into the Pleroma by the compassionate ^^ons The 
great Father now created two new jtons the Christ and the 
Holy Spirit The abortive oflspnng of Sophia becomes the 


* Mansels Gnostics ” lecture tii KurUs' History 
t Bain’s ' ChurtS History,” vet ii part 1 1 
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mysMcal sj> rit Aclumath from her passjon^ and Uar^ 
and RTiiles emanated a vau e^rle of life, includ ng the 
Deniturgc, ibe fltry God pciurcd m ihe Old Teswisjent 
Tht Demiurge made mankind, but, unknown to hin, the 
^ijgher powers had instilfed pnevtnauc tnsttnas into human 
souls, which impelled them to seek for light and peace ih 
the ricronja. lo aid them i/> this jcardi came Jesus the 
Chnst Though nailed to a cross, he suiTered no real pangs 
Christ reiealed the deep spmloAl order of things that isy 
behind the Demiurge and the Mosaic law Christ and 
Achamoth are united The spinioal realm is opened to the 
highest class of the redeemed — snz., the initiated Gnostics , 
the region of the Demiurge is alfo'ted to such Jews and 
Chnstians as hasc fallen short of t^e true gnosis , and the 
carnal jiortion of (he human race are blotted out of exist 
ence Valentinus had nanj disaples, among them being 
the teachers fleraclecn and Ptolem-cus, and (about the 
beginning of the third century) Bardesanes* To the 
writings of the ^ afentinan school belongs a Gnostic romance 
entitle the PttUtSafha It relates the adsemures of the 
unibrtunaie Sophia, who had made a rash attempt to reach 
the Absolute. Jesus the Redeemer assists her to regain th 
kingdom of I ght Peter and Maty Magdalene take part m 
the d alogues In answer to Maty Jesus gires detailed 
accounts of torments for mh 'luch stress is bid on the 
importance of ob'emng a holj sacrament called the 
Mj-stery of the IneflaWe One The book closes with 
prajers uttered by Jesus as he stands bj the sea on a 
mountain or in midair He performs, with wine and 
water, the blessed ^I)•stery, and then discourses upon the 
magical significance of the signs of the Zodac, and of the 
sacred names of the pbnets, etet 

Cerdj, the SjTun a Gnostic preacher m Rome (about 
140) maintain^ that the * good* God of Chnstianity 
differed from the “;usr * God of ]ada>sin 

Cerdo’s doctnne was adopted and expounded b) ATaraon 
-Born at Sinope in Pontus (Asia Minor) and enriched by 
Tiis bnsinecs of a shipmas cr, Maraon settled m Rom^ 
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where he died about 170 The Saints of Rome rcfusecl 
hun a place m their fcUov\ship, and Iw, sarcasticallj remind 
ing r'icm that new wme could not be poured into old 
bottles, nitbdrcvi to form a church of his ossn His church 
spread wide. Italj, Pontus, C)i>ru5, Egjpt, S)ria, and* 
Arabia had their Marciomlc congregations Explorers In^e 
discox ered m S>ria the ruins of a Xtircionitc temple * The 
great Gnostic preached a rigid ethics He condemned the 
theatre and tbc circus, and frowned upon personal adorn* 
roent Dnidmg his followers into two classes, thn Elect 
and the Catechumens (learners), he forbade the fissl to 
marry Hut the procedure of his churches was Simple* 
and the Catechumens topk free shire in theserxiccs 1 ired 
by deep enmity to Judaism, Marcion put aside the whole of 
the Old Testament, and found m Paul the only true teacher 
of the Christian faith He accepted ten letters as the 
genuine productions of Paul— Galatians, 1 and s Corinthians, 
Romans, i and 2 1 hessalontans, Ephesians, Colossiins, 
Philemon, and Phdipptans , but he dtd not rccette these 
books in their present form The other books which are 
now included in the New Testament he rejected as tainted 
by Hebrew thought He possessed an ei-angel which he 
named the Gospel cj the Lord It ran parallel to “Luke” 
to a large extent, but was characterised bj notable variations 
Marcion's gospel contained no gaiealogj, and began thus 
“In the fifteenth year of the reign or'libenus Ctsar, Jesus 
came down to Capernaum, a city of Galilee, and was 
teaching on the sabbath days , and they were astonished at 
his doctrine, for his word was m authority References 
to Old Testament prophecy have no place in Marcion’s 
gospel Instead of “You shall see Ahraham, and Isaac, 
and Jacob, and all the prophets, in the kingdom of God," 
Marcion reads, “ You shall see all the righteous " His 
version of the Lords Prayer commences "Father, let thy 
Holy Spirit come upon us. Hallowed be thy name,” etc. 
Marcion^ opponents accused him of purposely omitting 
certain passages from “ Luke,’ and altering others Whether 
he did so or not we cannot now decide He so much dis 
hked Judaism that he wrote a book of “Anlithesea " or 

• Ilcriog’s (SchafTs ediUon) “Encyclopedia of Kelgiois J^row 
•ledge” 
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discrepancies between the Old and Kevr TesUments. His 
objections to the ffebrew traditions showed acuteness and 
moral discnmtnation Among other things, he critiased 
Vah\ch for huMng created man in his own image, and then 
Mllowing him to fall mto sin, for asking where Adam was, 
as if Ignorant, for permuting the Israelites to rob the 
Igyptians, for prohibiting graven images and jet setting 
cherubim oser the ark , for repenting of his choice of Saul 
as king, for threatening to destroj his own people of Israel, 
and only refraining at the pleading of Moses, etc. \ah«h 
the Demiurge proclaimed a law, but could not educate the 
world into keeping it Therefore, the good God who ruled 
higher than \ahvch revealed the Logos to saie mankind 
from the incompetence of the rtemiurga TTie jealous 
^ahveh sought Christ s death, but on1> in appearance did 
the Saviour die on the cross {te~, Marcion taught the 
Docctic doctnne) Descending to hell Christ—so Maraon 
maintained, perhaps not without ironj—Iiberated all the 
brave souls, such as Cam, Csau, Korah Sodomites and 
EgjTtians, who had defied the Cod of the Jews, and leA m 
Hades the wretched men— Abel, Enoch Noah, and the 
leading patriarchs and prophets who had servilely obejed 
the Demiurge Marcion appears also to hate asserted the 
existence of an e\il NTatter or Hyle, which conjoined itself 
with Yahveh But he built up no complicated sj-siem of 
Pleroma and /Eons, and thus stands outside the more pro- 
nounced Gnostic ranks It should be observed however, 
that none of the actual writings of Marcion hate come 
down to us his gospel and his opinions being known only 
through quotations in Jrenieus TertuIIian eta Several 
d sciples earned on Marcion s propaganda, such as Prepon 
the Assyrian, Apelles and Henoogenes, the Afncan painter 
Of these Apelles (died about 180) was the most distm 
guished The true God, said Apelles, created a superior 
angelic world One of the angels created the human world, 
which fell into corruption, and was redeemed by Chnst 
Apelles compiled a catalogue of passages from the Penta 
teuch which exposed the weakness of the Hebrew deity 
A singular frankness marked this Gnostic teacher In his 
old age he confessed to one of his Christian adversaries that 
he ei^enenced a difficulty in proving the existence of one 
and only God , he did indeed believe in such a being, but. 
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he based his doctnne on faith alone Ihe Marcionite 
chinch hngeied on into the fifth century It had its 
martyrs, and holy virgins, and austere monks 

29 The Last Book of the New Testament — About 150-* 
270, and possibly at Rome, appeared the last writing now 
incorporated in the New Testament This was the document 
commonly entitled the “Second Epistle of Peter” For 
more than tao centuries doubts as to authenticity gathered 
round this epistle Origen quoted it as Peter's 

The first words run as follows. “Simon Peter, a servant 
and apostle of Jesus Christ, to those who have obtained a 
like precious faith with us in the righteousness of our God 
and &V10UT Jesus Christ Grace to you and peace be 
multiplied m the knowledgeof God and of Jesus our Lord ” 
The Saints hate taken on the divine nature, and escaped 
the corrupt and lustful world , and the writer exhorts them 
to make tneir divine title sure Speaking in his supposed 
character of Peter the Apostle, he says he is about to die, 
and so regards it as a solemn duty to edify the people. 
And he adds “ We did not follow cunnmgly-devised fables, 
when we made known to you the power and coming of out 
Lord Jesus Chnst, but we were eye-witnesses of his majesty 
For he received from God the father honour and glory, 
when there came such a voice to bun from the excellent 
glot>. This IS ruy beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased, 
and this voice we ourselves heard come out of heaven, 
when we w ere vi ith him in the holy mount " [of Transfigura 
tionj The writer then laundies out into strong and 
inloletanl abuse of certain heretics who “deny even the 
Alaster that bought them ” He pauses a moment to 
asseverate ” This is now, beloved, the second epistle that 
I write unto )ou proceeds to foretell the new heaven and 
earth , and closes with a recommendation to Christians to 
read the epistles of “our beloved Paul,” epistles which, 
unhappily, certain lU disposed persons have ^storted out of 
their legiumate meaning “nnto then own destruction ” 


Renaas‘*MKc A«Kct«,** cJ»«sc « KuiUs “ HiWoty " stcUon 
57, ISaurs** Church lliuory, vd i.Manscls “Gno«w: Hctcsics ” 
leciurexm . '■AniKitiaVfaiei','eh»pter« J lUrntynlliUhaspub- 
« hshed u English version of ihe file ^ 
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besides the Creatot of all and likewise another son And 
this man many base believed as if he alone knew the truth 
and iVtfjy laugh at us though they have no proof of what 
they say but are earned array irrationally as lambs by a 
noir and become the prey of atheist cal doctrines and ot 
denis He offers texts from the Jewish scriptures as \al d 
testimony to the truth of doctrines His ethical ideas are 
in no way profound or expansile Every race he remarks 
‘ knows that adultery is an evil and fornication and the 
k 11 ng of roan and other sachl ke th ngs Righteousness 
has two aspects in conduct towards God and to vards man 
\\htnhesays We are brothers by nature" (Trypho 134) 
he merely alludes to the kinship bkween Jews and Chris 
t ans , and he does not tvmce a warm sense of the brother 
hood of the race He rebukes polygamists and condemns 
the exposure of children Of slavery he says nothing 
Justins addressed in or about 150 to Antoninus 

Plus and Marcus Aurelius the Senate and the Roman 
people coitrs two sections the socalled Second Apology 
be ng a continuation or append x The language used is 
Creek The Apologist beseeches for calm cons deration of 
the claims of Christians We are accused of being 
Clrestians and to haus wlat is Chrestos (excellent) is 
unyusL ImpeUed by deviU the persecutors called Quis 
I xns all eists yust as the enemies of Socrates stigmatised 
him as such But Christ ans, tepl cs Jusiin arc not alhe sts , 
they woTshp the lather and Creator they abhor idols, 
they look for a heavenly kingdom they live soberly under 
Gods eye We whofoimcily del ghttd n fornication now 
eml race chastity alone we who formerly used magical arts 
now dedicate ourselves lo the good and unbegotten God , 
we who valued aboie all things the ac luisit on of wealth 
and possess ons, now bring what we have nto a common 
Slock and communicate lo every one in need and pray 
lor our cnem cs ^ and he cites Lhnsis words m favour of 
pat enc^ non swearing and ovil obed cncc- Justin goes on 
to pou l out analogies between Christian iradition and class c 
mythology WTicii wc say that the Logos who fs the first 
birth of Ciod, was produced without sexual un on and that 
le Jesus Christ our teacher was cniafed and d ed and 
rose again and ascended into hcaicn we propound nothing 
d/rctent from wlut you [pagans] bcleie regard ng those 
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whom you esteem sons of Jupiter " — e Mercury, ^scu 

Lrpius, Bacchus Hercules, the Dioscun, Perseus, Bellerophon 
Justin gravely assures hjs readers that Christs incafrvition 
was predicted by sanous Hebrew prophets before be 
appeared ' first 5 000 years before, and again 3 000 then 
'•000 then r 003 and yet again 800/ andhegis-esa senes 
of alleged prophecies from the Old Testament From the 
prophet Moses e\en Plato had not disdained to borrow 
ideas, as when following the hint of the cross like faiareiv 
serpent, he told how God impressed the soul nfark of a X 
upon the cosmos (see p 107) Hear the close of his 
treatise Justin desenbes the Chnstian cus oms of Baptism 
Eucharist, and Sunday worshi;^ and roundly declares that 
the wicked devils had induced ihfc followers of Mithra to 
imitate these Christian ntes. The second part of the 
Apology relates the martyrdom of several Christians, and 
Justin contends that such Stoic martyrs as Heraclitus and 
Musomus were hated because they bad apprehended part of 
the truth of the Logos. In Christ, however the whole truth 
was resealed. After repeating \enophons story of the 
choice of Hercules betweea luxunous Mce and un> 
adorned ^Irtue, Justin afSnns that the Christians have 
also made the r choice m behalf of an innocent hfe, and 
have demonstrated their innocence by their contempt of 
death 

The Dialogue Kith Tt^pho a y^eo’ tells Erst how Justin, 
arrayed in his academic cloak, was accosted one rooming 
by the cry of Hail, O philosopher The newcomer was 
Trypho a Hebrew Trypho and his companions engage 
in conversatoa mih Jusun and fall to discussing the 
relative ments of Juda sm and the Chnstian Cuih Trypho 
willingly concedes that the nnnours which speak of Chns- 
ttans midnight meetings and lewd promiscuousness after 
the extinction of the lamps are but the idle gossip of the 
mob but he grieves at tbe Cbnsttan disobedience to the 
law prescnbing arcumos on. Justin eagerly answers that 
salvauon does not come through tbe Alosaic law, but 
through the Isew Law, even Chnst himself The ordi 
nances whch God gase the Jews with respect to food, 
Sabbaths, sacnBces, and tbe 1 were intended to regulate 
a sinful race Enoch and other sa ats who lived before the 
age of Moses practised no orcomcision hiaturally this 
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in ihe reverential manner lint he assumes when quoting 
from the Old rcstamenl * 

31 —The Stream of Ohristfan Literature to the Cflose of 
*tho Second Century —After taking leave of Justin Afait)T 
wc experience less need for separate descriptive sections on 
early Christian authors The first obscurities we have more 
or less successful!} pcnetraled emerging now into i more 
open field of historj, we ma) follow the stream of literatur^ 
vvhich conducts to the well-developed Church of the third 
centurj As hitherto our course will is far as poss ble, 
follow the chronological line 
J’ofias was the cpisLopos of the Chnstians at the 
Phr)gian city Hicrapohs the birthplace of Epictetus the 
Stoic He IS said to bate died a martjT in Rome jn the 
decade tCo-i 70 HevTrotcin five books an Exposition 
of the Lords Oracles. Only fragments reman in the 
works of Eusebius and others Of these several have 
attained a classic fame m the pages of Biblical criticism 
One passage (see p ist) alludes to Mark, aBOther (see 

E ras) to Andrew, James John Aristion, etc lapias 
roached an idea which occurs m the Apocil>pse of Baruch, 
to the efiect tliat in the happy future the vines shall grow 
each w ilh ten thousand shoots each shoot with ten thousand 
branches and so on rn bcwilderjngsubdiwsion His fourth 
book contained an absurd pictur^of the retribution which 
befel Judis the traitor Judas walked about iii this world 
a temble example of tnipiety his flesh s roHen to such an 
extent that where a waggon can pass with ease he was not 
able to pass no not even the mass of his bead merely 
They say that his e)elids swelled to such an extent that he 
could not see the I ght at all wh le as for his ejes they were 
not visible even by a physc/an looking through an instru 
ment so far bad they sunk from the surface t 

Qi adratus an apolog si for the Christian faith addressed 
his plea to the emperor Hadnan The work has d s 
appeared Quadratus is said to have made the amazing 
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suicmcnt that m hts dajs persons raised from the dead by 
Jesus stiU s\jT%j>td 

Jrn/tJft ' a philosopher of Athens ** wrote a pamphlet 
inscribed to the emperor Anton nu' I ms (tjS i6i) A 
Synac translation of the composition came to 1 glil in iSS^ 

*1 OKing I y the grace of God came into this world the 
argument opens, and Uie Christian ph losophcr considers 
the question of Cod s tx sttnee and nature his might and 
tnajesty Adsersarj he bis none” Tour theologies are 
described— those of the Batbaruns who hate found 

Godintheformsofcailh water ffe,iir sun and ancestors , 

(2) the Greeks who created deit es in male and female shapes 
— Krooos Rhea Zeus tfephaistos, Dionjsus Apollo etc., 
denies whose gross amours and sices and weaknesses make 
them unworthj of worship though worse than all peoples 
on tht earth arc the ng>ptiani who adore the slam 0>ins 
andreterenco pgs, hawks fshts and cten onons \fter 
ihisdgression louchmg the Cgj-pttans Aristides again up* 
braids the Greeks for thtir anthropomorph c rel gious ideas 

(3) the Jews who worshp God and not hs works and 
‘ hare compass on on the poor and ransom the capl i e and 
bury the dead things wh eh ate acceptable to God and 
are well pissing also to men but who dcvoti. a m staken 
piet> to sabbaths new moons and passovets (4) the 
Chr slians who obsersed the precepts of the Decalogue 
who abstain from the meats of idol saenfees who do good 
to enemies who are jure m wedlock and ire kind to 
servants widows and orphans, who prov de for the burial of 
the poor brethren and provide for the needs of such as are 
imprisoned for conscience sake and who Labour to 
become r ghteous as those that expect to see the t Mess ah 
and rece ve from h m ihe prom scs made to them with great 
glory So holy do the Cbr st ans 1 ve that the r examples 
oft times convert the lewd Greeks to the true fa th Of this 
faith Ai St d« B"es a summary Ihe Christ ans reckon 
the begpnng of ther relgion from Jesus Chrst who is 
named the Son of God most h gh and it is said that God 
came down ftom heaven and torn a Hebrew v rg n took 
and clad b msclf w lb flesh and in a daughter of man there 
d veil the Son of Cod Th s is taught from that gospel 
wh ch a 1 ttle while ago was spoken among them as be ng 
•preached wherein if you also will read >ouw 11 comprehend 
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the power that is ujxmi it This Jesus, then, was born of the 
tribe of the Hebrews, and he Jwd tirthe disciples, m order 
dial a certain dispensation of his might be fulfilled* [an 
obscuri. scntcnct] ife sras pierced by the Jews, ami 
JTt died and was buried, and they say that after ibret days 
he rose and ascended to Iicarcn , and then these twelrc* 
[inciucling Judrs?J disciples irenl forth into the tnown jurts 
of the world, and taught concerning his greatness with all 
humility and sohrn-ty , and on this account [note the 
phrase] those also who to-day htJiete in this pracbmg 
arc called Christians, %\ho an. wUl known” The latter 
statement e\idt.ndy runs panllef with Justin ^^a^tyr's 
belief in tin- connection b^wcen Christian and Chrestos 
(good) * 

Between 750 and tSo an ngiutton, raised by Mont tuns 
(about 156) at Ardaban in Phrygia inaugurated a movement 
diat did not die out till the fourth century Not long before 
hlontaiius iiad thrown off the functions of a pagan priest 
His new enthusiasm e\pres$ed itself in femd exhortations 
to the riirygian crowds to fast, to absnm from second 
marriage, to prue celibacy to regard murder and idobtry 
os permanently excluding a disc pie from the Church, to 
meet martyrdom w ith joy, to watch for the near Millennium, 
and to accept the latest revelation of Cod through the 
I’araclet^ the Comforter the Holy Spirit This i’aracJete 
found embodiment in Montanus, and in two prophetesses, 
Pnsca and Maxirailla The three orgins of the Paraclete 
saw visions and ottered divine oracles I’nsea sxt\ Christ 
appear in female form Montanus proclaimed a Church, 
a new Jerusalem which should cstabl sh itself at the towns 
of Pepuza and Tjmion and await the descent of the 
spiritual city from theclouds The Montan sf societies had 
their patriarchs, stewards and epskopot Prom Phrygia 
the movement spread its wares over Asia Minor and 
travelled fat beyond It had many enemies as well as 
friends The Alogoi, who neglected the Fourth Gospel, 
strenuously opposed a teaching which concentrated re 
demption in the Comforter Nears after the death of 

• • The Apol<icy of Ar t do ” ed ted and translated fiom 
the ':)Tiae by f t ff»™ itarnacts History of Dogma ” 

vob i 
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^fontanus tlie ^estlgcs and mflucncc of Montanism arc 
appartnt in the Christian literature * 

Vmost inttrosting document, formcrlj described as the 
Second Ep stlu of OcraLnt but non often called //« l/ntn/ 
/fomtl), is distinguished bj such an absence of local ot 
historical reference that critics grcatl) d /Ttr ns to its place 
of origin and dnle It maj bi\capptnrcd in I CJptf about 
or later linn the middle of the second centurj It presents 
us with just such n manuscript ns we can imngine nn enrij 
Christian preacher to Imt. tend a d scoursc from to an 
attetilnc audience m the catacombs or n secluded club 
room The preacher thus begms — ‘llctlUtcn we ought 
so to thinC of Jesus Cli«st as of God as of the Judge of 
the quicV. and dead \nd we ouglit not to think mean 
things of out Salvation for when we think mean things of 
him we expect also to receive mean things I or I ght for 
deliverance from the gloom of idolatr) let the Sums give 
praise Kejocc thou barren that beatest not \ftet 
thus citing the Old Testament the preacher observes 
* Agnin, another scripture snjs I came not to call the 
r ghtcous but sinners {n rjuotat on from an unnamed 
gospel] The disciple must lojally tell the world his faith 
for he [Christ] himself says Whoso confesses me him will 
I confess before the Father To a consistent piety the 
preacher earnestly exhorts Cl r sttans must live as innocent 
lambs amid worldly wolves Tien thehomdst quotes a 
dialogue between Jesus and Peter Peter asks What if 
the wolves should tear the lambs? Jesus reples Let 
not the lambs fear the » oHcs after thi-j arc dead and you 
also fear not them that kill you ind are not able to do any 
th ng to you etc No man can serve two masters the 
warn ng >o ce proceeds The contest for the cro vn must 
be waged, the llesli kept pure thu seal unsta ned Let the 
repentant heart pursue virtue, and fnd j cacc and wait for 
the day of Gods appearing The Lord himself had fxed 
the day, at the period when the two shall be one and the 
outside as the ins de and the malt with the femak neither 
male nor female fhe Gentiles blasihcme the Name 

• IlvmacUs n tclis n the LncydAwylvi. BiUwwca atnl hs 

II lory of I voj ■ 
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and buglj to scorn that hoTj Church »h:ch ts the female to 
Christ the malt. “ I tsluig is better than pni^ er, but alms 
giMtit llian both for alinsg wng lifts off the burdon of 
sm i'hcn the homilist taiderl} cautions bis humble floeV 
•igainst being kd awa) b> the glittering world outside 
“ Let us not think to gise heed and bcliese now onl}, whiftf 
we arc admonished b> the presb>ters (fnsbuitrot), but 
hken ise, when « c has e departed home, let us remember the 
commandments of the Lorc^ and not suffer ourseJres to be 
dragged off the other waj by out worldI> lusts , but, commg 
hither more frequentl>, let us stme to go forward m the 
commands of the Lord, that we all basing the same mmd 
maj be gathered unto life Judgment approaches In 
that crisis unbehesers still besvait that they“obe>ed not 
the ptcsb)tets when the> told us of our salsation, and they 
ssill pass tnio “unquenchable fire’ \eTj modesty the 
preacher acknowled^ his own frai!t>, as one who has not 
jet escaped temptation, but is •' still amid the engines of the 
Desil “Therefore, brothers and sisters,’ he concludes, 
“after the God of truth has been heard 2 read to }ou an 
exhortation to the end that you may give heed to the things 
which are s^ritten so that you ntay both sase yourselses and 
him that reads in the midst of you f and he will feel amply 
rewarded if he sees the disciples ptienily and steadfastly 
enduring the discipline of God ‘ Ue are trained by the 
present life that we may be crowned with the future * 

In the time of Marcus Aurelius, as some schohrs con 
jecture, certain Jewish and Christian poets added fresh 
Greek serses to the Sibil/ine Booit (Book siii) The 
Jewish portion prophesies the downfall of aaancious Rome 
After ' wh te-headed Hadnan has d ed amid the regrets 
of hi5 people, God will come to judgment A dragon shall 
harry the Romans, and the itnpenal city sink to the dismal 
shade of Hades The Phteniv too wiU anse from its ashes 
to forecast the doom of Rome Before Rome expires, 
the Anil Messiah wjll invade the empire. The, Messiah 
will erect a new and happy Jerusalem, and defeat the hosts 
of Anti Alessiah who is none other than the dr^ded Jsero 
revived from the dead A Christian poem (also in Book viii ) 

• Full iMt >0 l.ghlf'ot* \postotc talheis and la \nte 
IV c«ne Cbn'iiua Lifcnuy vot i. . 
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opens wjvVi an acroslic, each hne of which begins with a 
letter of the sacred sctilencei “lesous Chrcislos Thcou 
Hu)o* Sour; Stauroi” In Greek the initiils of the six 
words contjiosc the word Ichllms « fish, the fish being much 
used as an emWem of Chml b> the carl) Christians fht 
Sentence just given signifies *‘]csus Christ the Son of God ; 
the Saviour, IhcCrois" The poet tells of the dire judg 
tnent, of the falling of stars, the blast of a trumpet, the 
appearance of a crovs in the sk) — the cross “which 
enlightens the elect b) tvi the springs,” Tlic glorified Samis 
Will vrear crowns of thorns An injunction of Christ to 
feed the poor with “a table pure and of unbloodj food" 
indicates the aigetariag tenets of the writer Thu Sibyl 
proceeds to raise a hymn of pnisc to the lather and the 
Son Logos. The succeeding section of the poi.m survives 
only in us commencement and conclusion It tells of the 
message of the angel Oabticl to Mary, “ Receive, O virgin, 
God m thy immaculate bosom," and breaks oiT at the 
episode of the wise men, then, after the break, describes 
the pious life and practice of the Oinstiaiis, their neigh 
hourly love, their cheerful agapai, their rigid abstinence 
from pagan ceremonials and sacrifices * 

The prcsbjier r<jhc^rp (p aia), who died a martyr's 
death at Smyrna, mny or may not have written anJ^fisUt tt> 
//!<■ yVi/Z/Z/ww/, which has come down to us in Greek and 
Latin texts In any ease the letter disappoints by Us absence 
of such personal details as would have •vidcd us to trace the 
wnter It tamely imitates the Pauline epistles, and quotes 
freely from them , and various precepts of * the Lord ’ are 
cited without mention of their literary source Ihe writer 
begins “ Polycarp, and the presbyters that are with him, 
unto the church of <.»od which sojourns at I’hihppi , mercy 
unto you and peace from Cod Almighty and Jesus Christ 
our Saviour be multiplied 1 rejoiced with you greatly in 
our Lord Jesus Chnst, for that you recLiitd the followers of 
the tro^Love and escorted them on their way, as befitted 
you [who were the persons thus hospitably escorted by the 
Philippian Saints?] He praises their fiith, predicts the 
coming of the Judge, and exhorts to the moral life 
“Remembering the words which the Lord spike, as he 

• • Peiaes* rseudepigrajaua.” cl»ptetoti “ The SihylUwe Oracles ’ 
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commentar), in the Armenian language, still exists, Md 
contains a series of (luotations fioni latian’s book Hut 
an •\rabic version of the whole book was brought to Rome 
about 1719, though not published till jSSS 
The name “ Diatessaron" » now usually accepted «s 
• meaning a “ Harmony of the Four Gospels and an exatni 
nation of the work shows that the four gospels, ‘ Matthew, 
“MarV,” ‘ Luke and “John, have been interwoven so 
as to furnish one continuous slorj The opening para 
graphs read thus — “ In the beginning was the W ord and 
the Word was with God, and the Word itself is God The 
same was m the beginning with God All things were made 
by him , and without him not even one existing thing has 
been made In him was life > and the life is the light of 
men And the I ght shines lo the darkness , and the 
darkness overcame it not [So far the Harmonist follows 
the lourih Gospel, he now breaks off to the lliird] 
“There was in the days of Herod the King a certain priest 
named Zachanas, of the family of Abijah and his wife was 
of the daughters of Aaron and her name was Diiabeth,' 
etc In this manner Tatian proceeds through the whole 
biogra] h) of Jesus down to the Kesurreciion and Ascension, 
and concluding with iho verse from the [added] last chapter 
of * John \nd there arc also many other things which 
Jesus did, the which if they should be written one by one, 
according to my opinion even the world itself would not 
contain the books that must be «r tien \n inspection of 
the carl) portion of the Ihalessaron hears out the occusa 
tion of rheodorct the Harmon si has omitted all notice 
of the pedigree of lesos The inclusion of the Fourth 
Gospel in this Uatmony test ftes \o the respect with which 
Tatian himself and presumably other Christians regarded 
the latest of ihc gosjicls now reckoned canonical The 
exact date of the Diatcssaron is unknown we must simply 
be*ar in mind thatlatian wrote between 150 and 180 It 
should fuTlhcT be oViservcd that the Arab c copy is a revised 
version of the original and some scholars allege that 
Tallin based hts compilation on a yet older harmony 
Tlicrc is reason lo Uheve lint theorieinal 1 ) atessaron con 
tamed incidents and speeches whiai were subsequently 
allowed to drop out of the copies suchas Ileycapproved 
nione\<hinscrs •” the blind man bircging the l^rd Open 
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searcher into out inmost fibres* our constant observer, our 
msvpirable witness, a reprover of our evil actions, an 
appjojer of our good ones, if he is becomingly attended 
to sedulously examined and devoutly worshipped in the 
way in which he was worshipped b> Socrates in justice ini 
in innocence, he is our forewarner in uncertaint), our 
monitor in matters of doubt our defender m danger and 
our assistant in need He is able also by dreams and by 
tokens and perhaps even opcnl), when necessity demands 
tt, to avert from you evil to increase your blessings to aid 
you when depressed, to support you when falling to lighten 
your darkness to regulait your prosperity and modify 
your adversity ’ Apuleius wrote in the lime of Marcus 
Aurelius ]* 
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as red hot irons pierce Iheir eyes, roll upon sharp pebbles, 
fall from precipices, smile each other with rods, and roast 
themselves. The sms for vchvdv they bear the penclty 
embrace blasphemy against them) ofrtghteousness,aduIterj, 
sodomy, abortion persecution, false witness, hard hearted 
ness towards widows and oq>hio% usury, and the service of* 
idols * Cntics seem agreed in assigning this Apocalypse to 
the second century, though its exact chronological position 
cannot at present be staled. It ts quoted b> Clement of 
Alexandria, and appears to have popubr in Egypt, 

X.JC 13 , and Palestine, and it kept a place among the btwks 
publicly read in the churches of Palestine till the fifth 
century Vie have already lemaiVed the occurrence of 
pictures of Orpheus in the Catacombs. In Thrace Greece 
Italy, and Egypt the Orphic mysteries had become wide 
spread Crowds of people gazed with anxious interest upon 
dramatic imitations of the adventures of the soul 10 the 
underworld, and its rescue by Orpheus Orphic disciple^ 
won over to Chnstianity, would naturally carry with tnem 
many of their old eschatological ideas To such influences 
may be ascribed the tembJy luxunant description of hell 
which appals the reader of the Apocalypse of Peter t 

Of the writings of Dion^stus bishop of Cotitilh (about 
170), only a few vestiges remaui in the pages of Eusebius. 
Several interesting expressions occur in his quoted letters. 
He thanks the Boman Saints for their generous gifts to 
needier churches and “ subsidies to the brethren who are in 
the mines ” Elsewhere he rebukes persons who had imper 
tmently tampered with bis letters, and he denounces them 
as “ apostles of the Devil ‘ Much dispute has raged round 
a reference by Dionysiua to “the scnptures of the Lord ” 

M e cannot precisely say what ChnsUan writmgs be had in 
mindj 

Towards the close of the reign of Marcus Aurelius 
(perhaps in 176 or 177) yet another apology was presented 

• “ Lecinres on the Gospel accordins; to Peter aad the I erebuon pf 
Teier ’’ t.p> J A Pol nson and M R. lames. 

+ The rebtion of the ChnsUan hell wwh OrpJi c conecpl ons is fully- 
set forth in A. D e ench s NiLyji Le irase rat trUarung der 
neuentdeeklen retrusapoLalypse “ 

C Donaldsons nLojry of ChnstuA Liierature, jn. Cone* 

“ Ciospel Cm nsm,” chapter it. 
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to tViC pagan public by AthettagonSf known as the Christian 
Philosopher of Athens A certain ease and modernity 
retiijej hs essay agreeable reading He never mentions 
Jesus or Christ, and quotes no book of the Nevr Testament 
by name , nor does he show any appreciation of the docinn.? 

atonement At the outset of his plea he complains that, 
while toleutlon is accorded to Greeks and Egyptians “ for 
us who are called Chnslians you [Marcus Aurelius and 
Commodus] have not in hke manner cared , but although 
we commit no wrong — nay, as will appear in the sequel of 
this discourse, are of all men most piously and nghteously 
disposed towards the deity and towards your government — 
you allow us to be harassed, plundered, and persecuted the 
multitude making war* upon us for our name alone" 
Athenagoras repels the charge of atheism To us viho 
distinguish God from inauet, and leach that matter « one 
thing and God another and that they ate separated by a 
Wide intenal (for that the deity is uncreated and eternal to 
be beheld by the understanding and reason alone, while 
matter is created and perishable) is it not absurd to apply 
the name of atheists? Even the poets and philosophers 
have tecogmsed the unity of God, and were not called 
atheists because they ignored ihe popular polytheism 
Athenagoras quotes from the Hebrew prophets (whom he 
artistically depicts as flutes through which the divine Spirit 
breathed) to show their devout fauh in the supreme God 
The Logos Son is the cn».igw>ng force of the universe , the 
Holy Spirit is * an affluence of Cod Rowing from him and 
returning l«ck again like a beam of the sun Christians 
do not offer sacrifices, because the Father of the Universe 
needs neither blood nor luccusc nor will they worship 
nature— if therefore the world \% an instrument in tune, 
and moving in wtllTncasutcd lime, 1 adore the Being who 
gave us harmony and sinkcs us notes and sings the 
accordant strain and not the instrument I oral the musical 
contests the adjud cniors do not pass by the lute play ers and 
crown Ihc lutes. The popular gods arc children of yet 
other gods they arc imperfect they have vices, they 
simply rcRcct the I nutations of man As to accusations 
btoiiKhi against the Ghmtians of lewd feasts and b.inqucls 
of chid flesh \ihcnagoras with much dignity appeals for 
in juiry and proof The Christians maintain pure marriage. 
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and abhor a second rrcdlock , tenny of then' abjure 
marriage “in the hope of Inin^in closer comniuf’^ot’ 
God/’ the) detest paiderastia, they hate the ghtdi^jq^ial 
spectacles , they condemn abortion, or exposure of infants 
'^eir %ery kisses are chaste [-ind here Athenagor^ quotes 
from an unknown source] “forlhe Logos saj s lO us ‘If» 
anjone kiss a second lime because it has giien him plea 
sure, he sins / adding, ‘Therefore the kiss, or rather the 
salutation, should be guen with the greatcsr care, since, if 
there be mixed with it the least defilement of thought, it 
occludes Us from eternal life.*” Frbm gospel teaching such 
as the S)noptics contain \ihenagoras cites a few s.-*) mgs — 
eg, ' If jou lo^e them that lost )ou,and lend to th®m that 
lend to JOU, what reward will jouha\c? Another treatise 
by the Philosopher argues the question of the Resurrection 
lah dispassionate and lucid st)le,which singiilarl) reminds 
one of the calm ratiocination of our latter da) Ihshop 
Duller The whole argument proceeds on gentnl Theistic 
grounds and ignores Chnstianii), except in such casual 
allusions as chat to “the apostles” [Pauls] languagci 
“ This coRupttWe TOUSt put <k\ mconupUon.’ * 

While Alhcnagons was composing his able apologji a 
seo diGcrein production was being published in Oaul (»?? 
or 1*8) Pagan mobs bad eiolentl) set upon the 
at ^lc^^e and L)ons In bis Histoo of the Church 
Cusebms has presen cd consdtrab'e extracts from “i Lucr 
written in the name of the Christian societies at “'itnna 
and Lugdununi ” to ‘ the brethren throughout A*'^ 
rhf)g7a. These latter regions were excited b) the Montanist 
moxement, for which the Gallic Christians appear to liare 
ftlt no little s)iiipath) , and ll c) address the l’hr)Bians as 
disaplcs • who haic the same faith and hope of redemption 
as ouTsebes’ If the Ictlei » the genuine produmon of a 
Gallic Christian, coniemporarj with the cients narrated, we 
must at 'east allow for a measure of enraptured exaggtt^tmn 
of the scenes of marl)rdom Iht writer states that iH 
had been brewing for some time ‘ Not onl) wtf® 
excluded from houses [of a public kind?], baths aod Ihc 

• Tianiliiion nf the Vi’ol'Xty **>'1 ihe esvty do I euriecj 'i m 

xol u cf the \uie-Viccoc C, muaa labra^y , ll4i(a>cl.» Ifutoiy 
of Ucj'mj ” »ol ii * 
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forum, but a universal prohibition was laid against any one 
of us appearing in any place whatsoever The outbreak 
begag pith bootings showers of stones and wild dragging 
of hapless Chnstians before the tribunals Day by day the 
various leaders of this provincial church were hurried toe 
gaoh amid jells that accused them of the guilt of ' Thyestsan 
bancpiets and CEdipodean connections [such as Athenagoras 
so emphatically denied] The tortures botoe by the un 
resisting victims are vindly portrayed Sanctus a deacon, 
made one reply to all questions I am a Christian, and 
his body was blstered with ted hot brass plates Some 
died in foul dungeons Bishop Polhinus upwards of ninety 
years of age proudly answered the governor s question as 
to who was the God of ttte Christians K thou art worthy, 
thou shall know submitted patiently to many blows and 
expired in prison Some of the terrified disciples recanted 
their cfeeo Attalus m the sight of a crowded amphi 
theatre was placed in a heated tron chair and the fumes 
from his body were borne aloft Alexander a Phrygian 
physician stood in court at the trial of some of the accused 
and encouraged the faltering prisoners by his gestures He 
too was arrested confessed his Christ an faith and 
succumbed to the claws of wild beasts and the agony of the 
iron chair Ihe most eminent figure in the story is that 
of the joung slave girl Bland na Blandina was hung up 
fastened to a stake, and exposed as food to the wild beasts 
that were let loose against her and through her presenting 
the spectacle of someth ng like a cross and through her 
earnest prayers she inspired the combatants [her fellow 
martyrs] with great eagerness When none of the wild 
beasts at that time toui^ed her she was taken down from 
the stake and conveyed bade to prison Though she was 
an msign ficant weak and despsed woman yet she was 
clothed with the great and invincible athlete Chr st Her 
brother Ponticus a lad of fifteen endured torture and died. 
Bland na yielded up her sp nt after the pains of scourging 
exposureho beasts roasting m the iron chair and tossing by 
a bull The carcases and ashes of the martyrs lay unburied 
and insulted for six days, and then were burned and cast 
into the river Rhone am d mocking shouts of Now let us 
again” The survivors bestowed on the 
.dead Saints the title of Witnesses It is difficult to sift 
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out the probable from the l^endary elements of this narra 
tne and we must be content to accept it, if not as 
hisiorical, jet as a graphic token of the terror whit^h th“ 
scattered groups of Christians sometimes experienced aroi 
t hostile pagan populations* Another account of the di: 
turbance at Vienne and Ljons gives the total of martjrs j 
forty eight + 

Scant inlbrmation only is forthcoming as io Melifo, bisho] 
of Sardis m Ljdia He, too ranks among the Apologists 
but his works are lost, with the exception of a few fragments 
One of these, preserved by Eusebtus, is part of a lette 
addressed to a correspondent, «ho \Mshed to know what thi 
Hebrew scriptures said of Christ etc. Mel to to hv 
brother Onesimus, greeting As ihou hast frequently desiret 
in thy zeal for the word to have extracts made for thee, botl 
from the law and the prophets, concerning the Saviour and 
our whole faith — naj more, hast wished to learn the exact 
statement of the old books bow many tbe> are and what is 
their order I hate earnestly endeatoured to accomphsh 
this, knowing thy zeal concerning the faith and thy desire 
to be informed concerning the word and especially that 
thou preferrest these matters to all others from love towards 
God, stnvingto gam eternal saltation Hating, therefore, 
gone to the ^st, and reached the pbee where this was 
preached and done, and having accuratel} ascertained the 
books of the Old Testament. I hav^ subjoined sent a 1 st 
of them unto thee of which these are the names A list 
follows, omitting the book of Esther It has seemed to 
some cnCics that this mention of the Old Testament implies 
the existence m Melitos time, of a recognised New Testa 
ment collection But the Old Testament was so<aJled in 
distinction from the new Chnstian order The go'pels 
represented Jesus as sajing at the Supper ‘ This is mj 
blood of the New Testament" Melito published his 
Apology in 175-1S1 J 

About the same time wrote C/audms ApoUinans, overseer 
of the churdi in Hierapolis of Phrygia His hletary work 

* Donaldsons History of Chnstian Literatare gives llie (b ef 
poruoDs of the letter 

r Renans Marc Aurcle " ehapier x* 

J ' Supemataral Rel pon sol ii. chapter la 
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rests m even greater obscurity lhao ibat of Mebvo Two 
scraps, copied mto a much bter booU perhaps refer to the 
Easter* (Easchal) dispute which unfortunately wasted so 
much Christian real One extract may be gisen, but the 
authenticity is doubted - “There are some who through* 
Ignorance quarrel about these things, being affected in a waj 
that should be pardoned , for ignorance should not be 
followed by accusation, but it stands in the need of insiruc 
tion And they say that the Lord ate the sheep with his 
disciples on the r^th, and that he himself suffered on the 
great day of unleav cned bread , and they affirm that Matthew 
says exactly as they base understood the mantt to be, 
whence their undentandipg of it does not harmonise with 
the law, and the gospeU, according to them, seem to 
differ** 

About iSo Tkeapktlut, Bishop of Antioch, penned three 
essays on the Christian faith, addressed to a certain pagan 
Autoljcus In the preface of the second essay the Cbns* 
ban apologist says “When we had fortnetly seme con* 
tersation, my tery good friend Autolycus, and when you 
inquired who was my God, and for a litile paid aqettuon to 
my discourse, 1 made some explanations to you c onceming 
my religion, and then, haiing bid one another adieu, we 
went with much mutual fiicndlmess each to his own house, 
although at hnt you had borne somewhat hard upon me 
For you know and remember that you supposed our 
doctrine was foolishness " No doubt, at this period, many 
such argumentative encounters tooh place between eager 
Christians and Cntical Greeks Theophilus, m reply to the 
challenge, “ Show me thy God," retorts, "Show me your 
self," and contends that, as men have ears to hear and eyes 
to see, so they also possess a spiritual insight which enables 
them to perceive the divine As to Cod, “in glory he is 
incomprehensible, ui greatness unfathomable, in height in 
conceivable, in power incomparable, in wisdom unrivalled, 
in goodn«s inimitable, in kindness unutterable For if I 
say he is Light, I name but bis own work , if I call him 
Word, I name but his sovereignly,'' etc. God is known by 
his works— the inarch of the stars, the orders of animals 
and plants, the dews and rivets, and the tempests Tbeo- 

DoruMson’s "History of (3insDanLilen«ute,’'vol m 
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out the probable from the legendar) elements of this narra 
tne and ve must be content to accept it, if not as 
historical, 3X1 as a ftraphic token of the terror wh the 
sdttered groups of Chmtians sometimes experienced amid 
» hostile pagan populations.* Another account of the dis- 
turbance at \ncnne and L>ons gises the total of martjrs a 
forty eighLt 

Scant information only is forthcorningas to J/f/ifff, bishop 
of Sardis in Lydia He, loo, ranks among the Apologists , 
but his vrorks are lost, with the exccfition of a few fragments. 
One of these, presened by Eusebius, is part of a letter 
addressed to a correspondent, who wished to know what the 
Hebrew senptures said of Chnst, cic. * Melito to his 
brother Onesimus, greeting As thou hast frequently desired 
m thy zeal for the word to hate extracts made for thee, both 
from the Ian and the prophets, concerning the Sastour and 
our whole faith — nay, more hast wished to learn the exact 
statement of the old books, bow many they are and what xs 
their order, I hate earnestly endeat cured to accomplish 
this, knowing thy seal concerning the faith, and thy desire 
to ^ informed concerning the word, and especially that 
thou preferrest these matters to all others from lose towards 
God, striving to gam eternal salvation Having, therefure, 
gone to the East and reached the pbee where this was 
preached and done and having accurately ascertained the 
books of the Old Testament, I have, subjoined sent a list 
of them unto thee, of which these are the names A list 
follows, omitting the book of Esther It has seemed to 
some critics that this mention of the Old Testament implies 
the existence, in Mel tos time of a recognised Ivew Testa 
ment collection But the Old Testament was so-called m 
distincuon from the new Christian order The go'pels 
represented Jesus as saying at the Supper, * This is m> 
blood of the New Testament Mel to published bis 
Apology m 176-181 } 

About the same time wrote Claudius Apollinans,o\tT%^x 
of the church m Hierapobs of Phrygia- Hts literary work 


• Donaldsons Histoiy of OinWuo Literature” pres the chef 
portions of the letter 

t Renans Marc Aiirele ” chapter xx 
J • Supematnial Rebgion " vol o. diapteru 
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tests in even greater obscunly than that of Melito Two 
scraps, copied into a much later book, perhaps refer to the 
Eastst* (PaschaA) dispute wbich unfortunately wasted so 
much Chnstian zeal One extract may be given, but the 
authenticity is doubted "There are some who through* 
Ignorance quarrel about these things, being affected m a way 
that should be pardoned , for ignorance should not be 
foDojyed accvsatwr}, but tt stan^ to the need of instruo 
non And they say that the Lord ate the sheep with his 
disciples on the r4lh, and that he himself suffered on the 
great day of unleavened bread , and they af^rm that Matthew 
says exactly as they have understood the matter to be, 
whence their undersiandi^ig of it does not harmonise with 
the law, and the gospel^ according to them, seem to 
differ * * 

About tSo Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, penned three 
essa}s on the Chnstian faith, addressed to a certain pagan 
Autoljcus In the preface of the second essay the Chris- 
tian apologist says “When we had formerly some con 
versation, my \ery good friend Autolycus, and when jou 
inquired who was my God, and for a huSe paid attention to 
my discourse, I made some explanations to you c onceming 
my religion, and then, haiing bid one another adieu, we 
went with much mutual friendliness each to his own house, 
although at hrst you had borne somewhat hard upon me 
For you know and remember that you supposed out 
doctrine was foolishness " No doubt, at this period, many 
such orgumentatne encounters look place between eager 
CHnstians and Cntical Greeks Theophilus, in reply to the 
challenge, "Show me thy God,’ retorts, "Show me) our 
self,” and contends that, as men have ears to hear and eyes 
to see, so they also possess a spintual insight which enables 
them to perceixe the dmne As to God, "in glory he is 
incomprehensible, in greatness unfathomable in height in 
conceiiable, in power incomparable, m wisdom unrivalled, 
m goodness inimitable, m kmdn«s unutterable For if I 
say he is* Light, I name but his own work , if I call him 
Word, I name but his soxereignty," eta God is known by 
his works — the march of the stars, the orders of animab 
and plants, the dews and nvers, and the tempests. Theo- 

• Donillsoni "History of Oirtotianlatmtnre,“'rol m., chapter*!. 
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pJjjJus sxBiJes at the fancies of poJ^-tbejsBj, at the ouinerous 
Jupiters, one of whom, “who is king of the Cretans, has a 
tomb in Crete, but the rest, possibly, were not thought 
worthy of tombs.” Autoljcus, in his turn, has laughed at 
Ihe ^ ecy name of Christians Theophtlus replies that the 
Christian is the anointed and useful (Chrestos), both men 
and vessels are the better for an effusion of oil AVhtle the 
Greek poets and fabulists were 'inspired by dasmons, Moses 
and the Jewish prophets were earners of a holy spirit which 
nerved them to thedehvery of Gods message. An elaborate 
account of the Six-da}s Creation and the pnmitive records 
of Genesis leads up to a quotation from the Sibj lime books 
the writer, with much simplicity, opposing that theSibjI 
“ was a prophetess among the Greda and the other nations ” 
Theophilus identifies the voice of God m the Garden of 
Eden with the Logos, and he remarks “ The holy writings 
teach us, and all the spmt beanng men, one of whom, John 
says. In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God’ — this being tbe earliest known attribution of the 
Fourth Gospel to John Spuming the pagan taunts that 
the Cbnstiaos eocouraged promiscuit), incest, and child 
eating, Theophilus mocks at the unholy deeds of tbe 
classical gods and goddesses, and sketches the mtld virtues 
of the Christian communities — their humanity, just dealing 
chastity, love to enemies, respect for law “ Truth governs, 
grace guards peace screens them , the holy M ord guides 
wisdom teaches, life directs God reigns ” The third essay 
winds up with minute calculations* by which Theophilus 
hopes to prove tbe desperate mfenonty of the Greek to iRe 
Hebrew and Chnstian chronology And he concludes that 
until the death of the Emperor Verus, “all the years from 
the creation of the world amount to a total of 5,658 years, 
and the odd months and days ** 

Miltiades of Athens added to the swarm of Apologies 
which testified to the aggressive confidence of the Chris 
tians , but bis work has disappeared Jfermias sneered at 
the inanities and incongruities of pagan speculation m his 
“Satire on the Heathen Philosophers.” Starting with a 

* Tnnstalion of the three letters n VoJ, tu. of the “Ante *• rvne 
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passage from Paul, *' The wisdom of this world is foolishness 
with Ciod,” he smites gatly at the theories of the sages, and 
ihin Oippantl) dendes their contradictions “I confess I 
am M-xed bj the rcRux of things. For now 1 am immortal, 
and I rejoice , but now again 1 become mortal, and 1 weep* 
hut straightway I am dissohcd into atoms, I become 
water, I become air, I become fire , then after a little I am 
neither air nor fire , one makes me a wild beast, one makes 
me a fish Again, then, I ha\c dolphins for m) brothers. 
But when I set mjscif, I fear my bodj, and I no longer 
know how to call it, whether man, or dog, or wolf, or bull, 
or bird, or serpent, or dragon, or chimira I am changed 
by the philosophers into all the wild beasts, into these that 
live on bnd and on witer.into those that art winged, mart}- 
stuped, wild, lame, speechless and gifted with speech, 
rational and irrational 1 swim, fly, creep run, sit , and 
there IS Lmpcdocles loo, who makes me a bush * * 

Sometime between tjy and t^s //Trr///«3 composed 
five books of "Memoranda,” of which, unhappil>, only a 
few brief citations lie scattc^ m the pages of 1 uscbius 
He was born in Palestine, of Jewish parents, and travelled 
to Rome by way of Corinth, sisiimg Christian societies on 
the way The chief fragment of U^esippus relates to the 
apostle James We ha>e previously quoted (p ta) the 
cunous description of James the Nasaritc, who, clad in 
linen, knelt in the Temple till his knees assumed a thickness 
such as one sees m camels He was, says Hegesippus, 
always asking forgiveness for the people ‘ On account 
then of his exceeding righteousness he was called Righteous 
and Obhas — that is, bulwark of the people and righteousness, 
as the prophets make manifest with regard to him Some 
of the seven sects that were in the people which have been 
already described by me [Hegesippus] m my Recollections, 
asked him, What is the gate of Jesus? And he said that 
he [Jesus] was ihe Saviour In consequence of this some 
of them believed that Jesus was the Christ Hegesippus 
goes orrto tell how the Senbes and Pharisees, alarmed at 
the growth of the Jesus enthusiasm among the people, 
begged James to use his influence to keep them loyal to the 

* Kutu s History ” i , section 30 Donaldson’s ‘ Ilistorv nf 
Christian Literature, vol lii ' 
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Law But James answered “UTij do you ask me tntb 
regard to Jesus, the Son of Wan ? 1 ea, that person sits ci 
heaven on the right hand of the great Power, an^ is to 
come upon thecloudsof hcasen " J he rulers cried in angry 
cstonishmcnt, “Oh, oh J even the Just has gone astray 
Lotus stone James the Just ^ They flung stones at hinv 
and the last fatal blow was struck by a fullers club Some 
time after the death of James, according to another frag 
ment, the purity of the Church commenced to decline — 
“Thebuthis began to corrupt it secretly because he was 
not made an oserseer’ Various sectarian leaders sprang 
up — “Simon, whence the Stmonians , Cleobius, whence 
the Cleobians Dositlrcus, whencetheDositheans, Gorthxus 
whence the Gorihcans, Masbothtus, whence the Masbo- 
theans After these came the Mcnandnans, and Marcioniies, 
and Carpocratians, and Valentinians, and Basilidians, and 
Salumilians TTiey introduced each one his own opinion 
separately, and different!) After these came false Christs, 
false prophets, false apostles, whodmded the unity of the 
Church with corrupt doctnnes against God and his Christ.” 

A third fragment recounts an anecdote of two poor men 
who were summoned before the emperor Domitian as being 
possible claimants to the throne of Judaea, for they were 
“grandsons of that Judas who was called the brother of the 
Lord according to the flesh” The two peasants pleaded 
that their whole property consisted in a small plot of land , 
they displayed their hands, all knotted with toil, in proof of 
their industry , and they explained tbat the kingdom which 
they looked for was celestial, and not earthly Doroitian 
set them free. A fourth fragment gises a few details of the 
torture and crucifixion of Simeon the son of Cleopas, at the 
age of 120, m the reign of Trajan A fifth fragment enume- 
rates these seven Jewish sects — "Essenes Galileans, 
Hemerobaptists, ^^asbothean^ Samantans, Sadducees and 
Phansees "* 

Probably to the second half of the second century belongs 
an Apology which pleases the ear with a gentler tone than 
that of the sarcastic Tatian or jaunty Hermias. This is the 
Eptstle to Diognttus by an author unknown The initial 
sentences are Since I se^ most excellent Diognetus, tl at 

* Donaldsons “History of Chnstian Literature," vol w 
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thou art exceedingly anxious to understand the religion of 
the Christians, and that thy inquincs respecting them are 
distuictly and carefully mad^ as to what C^d they trust and 
how they worship him, that they all disregard the world aod 
despise death, and take no account of those who are regarded 
■s gods by the Greeks neither observe the superstition of 
the Jews, and as to the nature of the affection they entertain 
one to another, and of this new development or interest, 
which has entered into mens lives now and not before I 
gladly welcome this zeal,** etc The writer reproves the 
w orship of gods made of wood or iron — “ are they not soul 
less senseless, motionless?’ Somewhat uncharitably he 
blames the “ fussiness and pride ’ of the Jews m their regard 
for sabbaths, festivals, and ntual in the taking of food 
Then, with mingled pathos and elation, he describes the 
expansion of the Christian genus, its courageous self-assertion 
Its patient suffering [The passage has been quoted in an 
earlier section , p Jio] The secret of Christian progress 
lies m this, that the Invisible God founded the religion by 
sending to the world “ not a subaltern, or angel, or ruler, or 
one of those that direct the affairs of earth, or one of those who 
have been entrusted with the dispensations m heaven, but the 
very Aitificet and Cteatot of the Unwetw himself, by whom 
he made the heavens by whom he enclosed the sea in its 
proper bounds, whose mysienes all the elements faithfullj 
observe — whomthesun moon stars, and all the infinitudes 
of the cosmos obey * He sent him as sending God , he 
sent him as a man unto men he sent him as Saviour , as 
using persuasion not force for force is no attribute of 
God ’ For a time God had revealed the scheme of redemp- 
tion “to his Son alone and meanwhile seemed to treat 
mankind with neglect and indifference But the unfolding 
of the plan manifested the divme kindness “ He parted 
with his own Son as a ransom for us, the holy for the law 
less, the guileless for the evil, the just for the unjust ’ The 
writer gives himself up to rapture at the thought “ O the 
sweet exchange ' O the inscrutable creation ' O the un 
expected benefits 1 That the imquity of many should be 
concealed m one Righteous Man, and the nghieousness of 
One should justify many that are iniquitous And- since 
he has sent ‘ his only b^otteo Son to man roan is called 
upon 10 show gratitude, to love Cod, to imitate God, and 
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develop in the heavenly life The epistle is incomplete, 
and the text closes with a broken sentence. But a document 
by another hand, and in another st) le, has been attached 
(chapters xi and xii ) This appendix glorifies the Son 
‘Logos, and finishes with an aspiration after Paradise and 
the trees of life and knowledge — “whereof if thou bear the 
tree and pluck the fruit, thou shalt ever gather the harvest 
which God looks for, winch serpent touches not, nor deceit 
infects, neither is Eve corrupted, but is believed on as a 
virgin, and salvation is set forth, and the apostles are filled 
with understanding, and the passover of the Lord goes 
forward, and the congregations are gathered together, and 
all things are arranged in order, and as he [the Lord] teaches 
the Saints the Logos is gladdened, through whom the 
Father is glorified, to whom be glory for ever and ever 
^men ’ * ♦ 

Towards the termination of the second century fferacleon 
of Alexandria, a disciple of the Gnostic Valentinus (p saS), 
wrote a commentary on the Fourth Gospel, but tlie book is 
lost PtoUtnaus, another follower of Valentinus, taught, 
like Heracleon, at Borne An essay of his, entitled the 
Fpistle to Flora, is extant The lady Flora was perplexed 
by the problem, From whom originated the Mosaic Law? 
and Ptolem'eus undertakes to clear up her doubts The 
Law, being imperfect, could not haie emanated from the 
perfect God, nor, since it regulates conduct, could it have 
proceeded from the lawless Adversary of God Not from 
one source alone did the Law flow , some of its precepts 
are due to God, some to Moses, some to the elders of 
Israel Flora may see for herself m the remarks of the 
Saviour [Piolenixus does not say Jesus] concerning divorce 
that he did not highly esteem the commandment of Moses. 

Of the truly divine precepts there are three classes the 
first are moral ordinances of which the Saviour desires the 
fulfilment , the second are tainted with unnghteousness, 
and the Saviour has abolished them, the third rank as 
s)mbols and shadows of spiritual realities To Ihe first 
class belongs the Decalogue , to the second, the permission 

• Text m Lightfoots Apostoiie Falhen KurUs “History” 
vol I , section 30. ITriseLe ass go* the Fpistle lo Ihe reign of Ma/cai 
Anrelius. 
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to take vengeance, to the third, the sacrifices and arcum 
cision, and the sabbath the sabbath for example, fore- 
shodowed the religion in which the disciples would rest, 
not from labour, but from evil works Neither God nor 
the Devil, then, created the Law, it was the achievemont 
of the subordinate deity whom Ptolemsus names the Middle 
One [Demiurge] God is light , the Devil is darkness , 
the Middle One is inferior, and he is begotten, but yet he is 
in the image of the Highest In the course of the letter 
several gospel sayings occur, such as “ Every bouse or city 
divided against itself shall not stand , ‘ Eye for eye, and 
tooth for tooth , but I say unto you Resist not him that is 
evil, but if any smite you on the right cheek, turn to him 
the other ,” but the passages do not strictly follow the Greek 
of the canonical gospels * 

We have already made acquaintance with the Alogoi who 
would not accept the authority of the Fourth Gospel, and 
would not submit to the doctrine of the Logos and many 
disputes were destined to arise over the question of the 
nature of the Logos and the relation of Jesus to the Father 
In Rome about 190, a tanner named Thtodotus expounded 
his new conception of Christ Jesus he maintained, was 
not at birth a divine person , he was indeed born of a 
virgin, but not until he had proved his worth by a good life, 
and plunged into the water of baptism did he receive 
celestial powers Jesus, therefore, was not a separate divine 
being , the Father being the only God or Mon arch Thus 
these Monarchians strenuously pleaded for the unity of God 
as against the idea that the Godhead was split into the two 
persons Father and Son For promulgating such teachings 
Theodotus was cast out of the church by the bishop Victor, 
notwithstanding the fact that he accepted the Fourth Gospel 
Passion for dogmas and nice theological distinctions was 
rising among the Christian societies Against the Mon 
archian school some years later the renowned Tertullian 
hurled his controversial darts Contemporary with Theodotus 
was Praxeas He derived his speculative mind from Asia 
Minor, that centre of Montaoism and many other notable 

• Kuril s ■ History vol i section aft cle Ptolemxus in 
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religious forces, lie, too strore to spread that kind of 
monotheism which insisted on the supremacy of God the 
Father while allowing the |)ossession of divine afnatus*to 
Jesus the Son One God animated both persons , one God, 
consequent!), inspired Jesus, ind one God su/Tered the 
cruafision pangs Hence the adherents of this form of < 
Chnstian theology were named the Patnpassians, or believers 
m a sufTcring I athcr Thej further argued that the Logos 
should not be regarded as a petson a subordinate, a 
secondary prince , there was but one divmit) engaged in the 
redeeming worV. , and if men spoke of the l^os, the term 
should merelj signify the dnme voice or speech. Upon 
I’raaeas followed of Smyrna. Uoldly launching into 

pantheistic thought Noctus conceived the universe to be 
first, invisible in the Father, and then to be manifestc^n 
the Son All phenomena were maienahsations of Gods 
essence , they were trul) one with it , the Son was one with 
the Father Such conceptions and counter conceptions 
fermented vigorously m Chnslan minds, and prepared the 
occasions for many a heated alferotion and many a fierce 
schism in the succeeding centuries ♦ 

Almost with reluctance we approach the eagerly-debated 
Ignattarf EpistUi In an account of Chnstian htetatute 
which attempts to keep to the chronological road much 
difficulty IS experienced in determining the order m tune of 
these mysterious documents. Were thej- composed by 
Ignatius on his way to martyrdom in Rome? If so, when? 
Are they forgeries? Even then, to what date do they 
appertain ? At the outset we are hampered by want of 
information as to the jear and locality of the death of 
Ignatius. Some say Antioch, some Rome, some assgn 
the date 107, some 1 10-118 «ome about 130 Of fifteen 
epistles cilled Ignatian no scholar now claims genuineness 
for more than seven Fhese are the letters to the Saints of 
Magnesia Tralles Philadelphia, Smyrna (cities of western 
Asia Minor) to Pol>carp to the Ephesians, and to the 
Romans A S)Tiac maniiscnpt of the three last epistftsjust 
enumerated was translated and published by Dr Cureton in 
1845 Greek and Latin tests also survive. Cniics differ as 

* Kartzs History rol i section 3J Banr s Church History ” 
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to R-hether the brief Synac copy >s more ancient than the 
Greek According to the epistles therasebes, Ignatius is 
bqng earned captive b) ten Koman soldiers to Rome, there 
to die as a Christian On the way, howoer, the disciples 
swarm the roads, and collect at favourable points to blQss 
the martjr and receive his counsel, and h^ tn turn, has 
leisure and freedom to send out his correspondence to 
various Christian churches that Ue about his route to the 
imperial cit) e maj now gbnee at these letters in order 
(i) To the Magnesians After greeting his friends and 
referring to the deputation which had waited upon him at 
SmjTm, he exhorts them to give due obedience to their 
jouihful epislcopos (he who cheats a bishop cheats the 
invisible Bishop of all, "be united wth the bishop/ 

' j our rev ered bishop / " be obedient to the bishop," etc.), 
to cultivate unit) of spint,and to avoid the "antiquated 
fables" of the Hebrews, for "it is monstrous to talk of 
Jesus Christ and to practise Judaism* (a) ToiheTralhans 
He commends their pious consistency, and begs them to 
" do nothing without the bishop.” '* The bishop is a type 
of the Father," the presbyters resemble the council of God 
and the college of the Apostles In a short digression he 
speaks oT himself and his own situation "I have many 
deep thoughts in God, but 1 take the measure of myself, 
lest I perish in my boasting Am I not able to wnte to 
you of heavenly things? But I fear lest I should 
cause you harm, being babes So bear with me lest, 
not being able to take them in, you should be 
choked ’ He then implores them to abstain from 
“strange herbage, which is heresy," to conform with 


the wishes of the bishop and presbytery and deacons, 

and to remain faithful branches of the cross of Jesus that 

Jesus who was the Son of Mary, who was truly born and 
ale and drank, who was truly persecuted under Pontius 
Pilat^ who was truly cruafied and died in the sight of 
those in heaven and those on earth and those under the 
earth ; .ho moreover, was mil, raised from Ihe dead, his 
lather having raised him’ (3) To the Philadelphians 
A^gam he admonishes the people to respect thetr bishop to 
shim the "nosions herbs” of trnsound doemne. fhe, 
must observe one eucbaiist, one altar He rebuhes the 
conceit or cettaio Christians who, .0 response S hi 
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remark, "It is wntlen," ineverentl/ objected, "That is the 
question ” (4) To the Sni}rn3eans Having recited the 
mam facts of the Christian creed, he bids the Saints braifly 
endure suffering, “Near to the svrord, near to God, m 
esmpany with wild beasts, in company with God ’ Evil 
men neglect the widow and orphan, the hungr> and thirsty , . 
the true disciples shou/d shun such men, and "gtrehcM 
to the prophets, and especially to the gospel ’ And once 
ag:iin, “ It is good to recognise God and the bishop In 
this epistle occurs the expression, "the Catholic Church " 
(5) To Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna In ters^ forcible 
sentences advice is gnen to the overseer of the church , he 
IS to care for union, to ask for la^er wisdom, to be sober 
as Gods athlete, to stand 6rtn as a smitten anvil, not to 
despise slaves, whether men or women Somewhat incon 
gnjously the writer continues " Give heed to the bishop, 
that God also may give heed to you,” as if addressing the 
congregation rather than Polycarp Inspmtingly he bids 
the disciples " toil together, run together, suffer together 
please the Captain in whose army jou ser\e your bap- 
tism a shield, your faith a helmet, your love a spear, jour 
patience as your armour ’ (6) To the Ephesians A 

number of passages suggest mutations of the style of Paul- 
ey, " I do not command jou, as though I were somewhat 
For even though I am in ^nds for the Name s sake, I am 
not jet perfected m Jesus Christ Now am I beginning to 
be a disciple, and I speak to you as to my schoolfellows ” 
Presently he touches the ever recurrent theme " Be careful 
not to resist the bishop ’ Frequent meetings should be 
held But mere meeting and mere profession signify but 
vanity — " It is better to keep silence and to be than to 
talk and not to be , it is a hne thing to teach — if the speaker 
practise.’ Unusual statements occur in a summary of 
Christ's work — *' He was bom and was baptised that by his 
passion he might cleanse water And hidden from the 
prince of the world were the viigmity of Mary, and her 
child bearing and likewise the death of the Lord.' f/) To 
the Romans The strain sounded in this letter rises higher 
than in the preceding No deprecation of inattention to 
episcopal orders lowers the tone. T\e ha\e here the song 
of the martjT — exaggerated, ecstatic, half-delirious, but 
vivid, strong, and unconventioiul "From S)Tia even unto 
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Rome I fight with wild beasts, b> land and sea, by night 
and by day, being bound amidst ten leopards, even a com 
pap^iof soldiers, who only was wotse when they ate kindly 
treated ’ He beseeches the Romans not to dissuade him 
from the final scene “ I^t me be given to the wild beasts, 
for through them I can attain unto God I am Gods 
wheat, and I am ground by the teeth of wild beasts that I 
may be found pure bread Come fire and cross and 
grapplmgs with wild beasts, wrenching of bones, hacking of 
limbs crushings of tny whole body, come cruel tortures of 
the Devil ! The ^ngs of a new birth are upon me. 
Bear with me, brethren Do not hinder me from living 
Do not desire my death Permit me to be an imitator of 
the passion of my Ood’ Assuredly this letter to the 
Romans reaches a poetic distinction fat above the associated 
epistles Nevertheless, one doubts tf a prisoner under 
Roman ivatch and sentence of doom would pen so bhtbe a 
hymn to death With regard to the other six letters, the 
reader will judge if the narrow ecclesiasticism which harps 
on the reterence owing to church-officers would characterise 
& Christian martyr on the way to the stake or the btal 
theatre This nervous and querulous spirit rather betrays 
an official mind disturbed by such problems of government 
as would arise in the churches of the third century or the 
end of the second It should be noted that the evangelistic 
phrases repeated m these epistles do not run parallel, word 
for word with the Greek of the received Four Gospels * 
Irenaus, a native of Asia Minor, succeeded the aged 
Pothinus in the bishopnc of the much troubled church of 
Lyons m Gaul He died in the early years of the third 
century Irenteus fought against the Gnostic system, and 
sketched out the broad hoes of a creed which found its basis 
in the Hebrew scriptures and certain selected writings now 
becoming canonical, and which constituted a victonous 
Chnstian orthodoxy He did not complete the work, but 
he arranged a mass of theolo^cal ideas tot which TeituUian 
and other writers afterwards fashioned dogmatic formulce 
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•* \postol c Tathen ” iranslabon of Synac version in W Curetons 
" Corpus Ipaiianum Cones **Gospel Cnunsm "diapteru , Kurtxs 
“Uistorf, “ Tol i,tccuon30t 
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Putting aside a scries of fragiaents from irorlj notr lost, ns 
shall examine the chief production of irenzus The onginitl 
Greek has ranisheil, Init we possess the book m a lovn 
translation The title u “A Kcfutation and Subtersion of 
thl Gnosis falscl) soKSillcd,'’ but it is commonljr described 
by the shorter title, jigamtt Jlertstrs It extends through 
fis’e sections or books. 

The essa}ist loses no tune in dcseloping his attack upon 
the Gnostics who hate irritated him by preaching their 
doctrines among the Kelts of 1 yens " Lest, therefore, 
through my neglect, some should be carried o/T, cren as 
sheep are by wohes, while they perccisc not the true 
character of these men— bcausethej^ outwardly are cosered 
With sheep's clothing (against whom the Lord has enjoined 
us to be on our guard), and because their language reseirbles 
ours, while their sentiments are scry di^erent— I base 
deemed it nij duty (after reading some of the Commen 
tanes, &s they call them, of ^aIentlnus, and afar making 
myself acquainted with their tenets through persona! inter 
course with some of them) to unfold to thee these por 
tentous and profound m>’stcnes, which do not fall wtihm 
the range of e^ery intellect, because all ha^c not sufhcientl} 
purged their brains [an ironical reference to the Gnostic 
system] I do this in order that thou obtaining an 
acquaintance with these things, mayest in turn explain 
them to all those with whom thou art connected, and 
exhort them to atoid such an abyss of madness and of 
blasphemy against Chnst." A senes of chapters furnish 
details of the history of the Lons, as set forth by the 
school of Valentinus That any good motne could hate 
prompted the Gnostics m their weird speculations neter 
occurs to Irenzus He pauses to express his amused 
horror of their perverted interpretations of Senpture (#^g, 
the parable of the leaven hid in three measure of flour 
signifies the mission of Cbnst to three classes of men — 
spintual, animal, and matenal), and he flatly accuses his 
Gnostic opponents of loose living — he has seen them at 
the amphitheatre, at pagan festiral^ eating unholy meats, 
and he hints that they do not scruple to seduce women. 

On the other hand, the Church, ‘ though dispersed through 
out the whole world ” maintains a simple creed which 
declares belief in a Creator, in “Christ Jesus the Son of 
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God, who became incarnate for our salvation, and in the 
Holy Spirit, who, through the prophetic voices, foretold the 
virg^ birth, the pastion, the resurrection, and the ascension 
orjesus And, says Itetiaus, "the churches which have 
been planted in Germany do not believe or hand doNin 
anything different, nor do those in Spam, nor those in 
Gaul, nor those in the East, nor those in Egjpt, nor those 
m lab^a, nor those which ate established in the central 
region of the world ’’ Scornfully, without the least tinge of 
sympathy, and, as one suspects, wub unnecessary compUta 
tion, Irensus exposes the whimsical tenets of Marcus, a 
religious agitator who had preached among the populations 
in the Rhone valley, and non over many rich women 
Irensus gives us tableaux of the mummeries of Afarcus — a 
sacrament in which coosecraied wme is handed round to 
the Ignorant devotees, initiations in which the new dis 
eiples are placed on “nuptial couches while incantations 
are muttered, or are baptised with the formula, “ Into the 
name of the Unknown Father of the Universe , into Truth, 
the mother of all things , into him who descended on Jesus , 
into union, and redemption, and communion with the 
Powers.' Initiates are anointed with balsam, or with oil 
and water In the course of an account by no means 
lucid, of the line of Gnostics from Simon Msgus onwards, 
Irenzus notices the belief in a spiritual Christ who descended 
into the earthly Jesus at the commencement of his mission , 
this Christ leaving the body of Jesus just before the fatal 
crucifixion Jesus, however, rose from the dead through 
the divine energy of Christ The second Book deals m a 
tedious and commonplace style with the Gnostic theories 
of creation and of the destiny of ihe soul If, as seems 
\iVely, the disputants of the end of the second century were 
in the habit of spending hours and days in argument 
touching the character of the Demiurge and the adventures 
of the /Eons, one must lament that religious zeal vented 
UseU m so barren an activity It is in this Book that 
Irenzus propounds the peculiar opinion that Jesus lived 
till near the age of fifty Of course polemic could not 
continue without appeal to authority, and Irenzus expresses 
disdain for the Gnostics who, like ' slippery serpents,” first 
quoted scripture, and then feU back on tradition, and then 
wriggled off into a claim to personal inspiration Irenzus 
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%otes for both scnpture and tradition^ and he enumerates 
the bishops who ruled the Koman Church from Apostolic 
times — Linus, Anadetus, Oement, Eraristus, Alexa”^^ 
Sixtus, Telesphorus H)ginus, Pius, Anicetus, Soier, El^ 
thfnus, the Church itself having been founded by “the 
two most glorious apostles, Peter and Paul’ The authOT 
has his own heritage of tradition , for he saw m earlj youth 
the seteran Polycarp who had ' conversed with many who 
bad seen ChnsL* Proceeding to discuss the original 
Chnstian doctrine of God, he maVes a very bme reply to 
the Gnostics who found an allusion to the Demiurge in 
Pauls words, “The God of this world has blinded the 
minds of unbelievers and he interprets them to mean, 
"God has blinded the minds of the unbelierers of this 
world.” His reliance on the gospels of “Matthew," "Mark,” 
“Luke," and “John ” (for he names them all explicitlj) he 
jusufies by the argument that ‘ It is not possible that the 
Gospels can be either more or fewer in number than they 
are For, since there are four lones of the world m which 
we lire, and four pnnetpal words, while the Church is 
scattered throughout alt the world, and the pillar and 
ground of the Church is the gospel and the spint of life. H 
IS fitting that she should have four pillars, breathing nut 
immortality on every side the cherubim, too, were four 
faced and the gospel is quadnform these things 
being so all who destroy the form of the gospel are vam 
unlearned, and also audacious" Thus fortified, IrenKUS 
goes on to adduce proofs that Jesus was God, and that he 
was the son of a virgin, and he alleges that panels 
wonderful stone, ' cut without hands, foreshadowed the 
miraculous birth of Chnst. Then he passes to the question 
of Adam s salvation, and be takes occasion to pour out 
scorn upon Tatian, who thought that Adams soul had 
perished ' False is that man who first started this idea or 
rather, this ignorance and blindness — Tatian The Fourth 

Book argues for the unity of God, the prediction of the 
Christian era by the Hebrew prophet^ the temporary 
character of the Mosaic law, the identity of Cods purpose 
in “ both Testaments, and the freedom of the will The 
fifth Book enters upon the problem of resurrect on of the 
body a doctrine which Irenreus maintains (as he maintains 
everything in ^s creed) by copious reference to holy wnt — 
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Erek el called the dry bones to lue thererore God will 
resuscitate the dead etc. After digressions on the Fall of 
(here for once Ircrveus >entures upon epigram — “ as 
the human race fell into I ondage to death b> means of -v 
Mrgm so it IS rescued by a wigm, \irginal disobedience 
.having been balanced in the opposite scale by \trginal 
obedience ) and the coming of Antichrist the writer 
returns to the subject of the resurrection and the future 
\)fe — “as the presbyteis say. Then those who are deemed 
worthy of an abode m heaven shall go there others shall 
enjoy the delight of parad se and others shall possess the 
splendour of the city And thus Irenxus closes a work, 
which IS almost insufferably dull, which never rises to pathos 
which betrays no hiftwanitanan enthusiasm and which 
applies Itself to no important moral issues-* 

Concerning Pantanut statements can only be made with 
doubt He is said to have enjoyed a philosophic training 
to have risen to the headship of a theological school in 
Alexandria, and to have journeyed in the character of 
Christian miss onary as fat as Ind a There, asserts tradi 
tion he found a Hebrew copy of the gospel of Matthew 
left among the Hindus by Bartholomew He lived on into 
the early years of the th rd century t 

Among the pupils of Pania.nus was the celebrated 
Clentnt oj Alexandria Born perhaps m Athens he 
travelled from one religious centre to another until he 
settled m Alexandna, in which city he succeeded Pantcenus 
at the Catechetical School In “os when persecution 
darkened the Christian prospect Clement left Alexandria 
He may have d ed about ■'ao Of his works (all written m 
Greek) the chief are The Address to the Greeks The 
Instructor and The Miscellan es or Patchwork J 

Clement s rich and prismatic d cl on affords a welcome 
relief to the poverty' of Irenseus Our eyes no sooner fall 
on the first page of the Address than we detect the presence 
of fine imaginat ve power Clement is praying the Greeks 
to relinquish the old polythe sm in favour of the new faith 


• Kurtz s II story vcL \ section 31 and the 
Ilereses into!s.v and \ of Ante N cene Chris 
t Deo ury of Christ an B ^raphy 
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of Jesus “Let us bring from aboie out of heaven Truth, 
with U isdom m all its brightness, and the sacred prophetic 
choir, down to the holj meant of God , and let Troth 
darting her hgbt to the most distant points, cast ber rays 
all-around on those that are invoked in darkness, and 
deliver men from delusion, stretching out her ter) strong 
right hand, which is Wisdom, for their saltation- And 
raising their ejes, and looking above, let them abandon 
Mount Helicon and Citbasron, and take up their abode in 
Sion " The Christian Saviour is not a pious norelt) He 
IS the Creative and Eternal Word, who in these latter dajs, 
comes to men as the New Song Clement audaciously twits 
the Greeks with the solemn foolery of the Eleusmian and 
other mysteries He has peeped into the baskets earned in 
the sacred processions , he has desened the cakes the salt 
the snake, the poaie;n3nates the popp>-seeds, the gross 
phallic symbols. He aims many a quivenng shaft at the 
lustful gods and goddesses of Olympus. Creel art and the 
Greek stage receive stem judgment “The nupiials of the 
deities, their begetting and bringing forth of children tbvt 
are recounted, their adulteries celebrated m song their 
carousals represented m corned) and bursts of laughter 
over their cups, which )our authors introduce, urge me to 
cr> out though I would fain be s lent Oh the godless 
ness' Vou have turned heaven imo a stage, the Dmne 
has become a drama " Certainly the Greek philosophers 
have someUmes caught glimpses of Gods unit) and the 
poets have uttered testimonies to the supremac) of him who 
‘made boih heaven and the far-stretching earth, and ocean s 
blue wave, and the might) winds Gut the compKte truth 
issues from Hebrew propbcc) (Clement often quotes the 
Sib)lline poems in such connections) and from Christian 
revelation Let the Athenian follow the Ians of Solon 
and the /\rgive those of Phoroneus, and the Spartan those 
of L)curgus, but if thou enrol th)5df as one of Gods 
people, heaven is thy country God th) lawgiver, and the 
laws forbid murder, adulter), theft, false witness and they 
enjoin love of ones neighbour and amenit) towards enemies. 
Chnst invites , he has blown the trumpet of the gospel and 
hts armies, the “ soldiers of peac^" assemble w uh jo) Or, 
to change the figure, let os inuupne tfut mantind are sura 
moned to the new M)stenes. * M) waj is lighted with 
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unhallowed shams and speaous delights the Chnstian 
disciple will tread the tray of puru>, modestly dressed 
guiltless of any but the simplest jewellery (Clement permiti^ 
signet rings engrated with the pious emblems of the do^e 
fish«ship anchor, etc), the skm free from cosmetics the 
hairworn naturallj (the men should shave the head ‘unless 
It has curly hair , I ut let the chin have the hair ) the step 
grave and Icisurelj , and games of d ce and the ghd a 
tonal shows will be shunned On the way to the Christian 
meeting the disciples should go silent and with dgmfied 
deportment the women all being strictlj veiled Their 
conduct after quitting the assembly must harmonise with 
the spirituality of the function just attended Clement 
roundly chides the thoughtless discip’les who after appar 
ently devout conduct in the Christian service go out to 
join m pagan entertainments — ‘Outsde the) foolishly 
amuse themselves with impious playing and amatory 
quavering flute fingering dancing and intoMcation and all 
kinds of trash They who sing thus and sing in response 
are those who before hymned immortaht) and are found 
wickedly singing this most pernicious palinode Let us eat 
and drink forto-morrov we die A h)mn appended to 
this treatise (perhaps Clements composition) praises Christ 
in a series of ejaculatory epithets — Bridle of untamed 
colts t^ing of wandering birds sure Helm of babes 
Shepherd of royal lambs assemble thy simple ch Idren to 
praise holily to hymn guilelessly with innocent mouths 
Christ the gu de of children O King of Sa nts etc. 

The Miscclli ites (Stromata) evhibit Clement as the 
Chr st an scholar gratefully accepting the aid of human 
culture and philosophy in his search for truth By 
philosophy he remarks I do not mean the Stoic, or the 
Platon c or the Ep curean or the Aristotelian but whatever 
has been well said by each of those sects which teach 
righteousness along with a science pervaded by piet) — 
this eclectic whole I call philosophy And we find him 
quoting with equal appreciation from the Bible or from 
‘ truth loving Pbto All earnest schools of thought are, 
m his opinion illuminated by the dawn of Light. Even 
if as some carping Christ ans would assert the Hellenic 
and other speculations resemble furtive and illeg timatc 
guesses at truth Clement finely xepl es There is m 
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They contain doctrines such as these: — The oneness of 
Christ with Adam ; the need of keeping many Mosaic 
precepts (but s\ith the rejection of sacrifice ) ; vegetarianisiu ^ 
disa^nproral of celibacy; oath-taking in the name of the 
Seven Witnesses ; etc. In the extant versions the Clemen- 
tines introduce lengthy discussions between the episodes of 
a romance, and thus assume the character of a novel with a 
purpose. The romance centres round the person of 
Clement, who, in the course of his travels wuh the apostle 
Peter, happily encounters his long-lost parents and brothers 
— their dramatic " recognitions ” giving a title to one form 
of the work. The discussions are carried on by Peter with 
the magician Simon, and touch on creation, God, idolatry, 
freewill, d.'emons, sin, Christ, future rewards and punish- 
ments, baptism, the bishop’s office, etc.)* 

TeriuUian had read the ^efs of Paul and Theda, and 
he did not accept the work as genuine. “If,” he 5a)’S 
(“Baptism,” ch. xvii ), “the writings which wrongly go 
under Paul’s name cbim Thecla’s example as a licence for 
woman’s teaching and baptising, let them know that, in 
Asia, the presb) ter who composed that writing (as If he were 
augmenting Paul’s fame from his own store), after being 
• contacted, and confessing that he had done it from love of 
Paul, was removed from his office." The book may have 
appeared about iSo.f but we cannot be sure iT the extant 
version tallies with that known to Tertullian. The first 
scene of the story shows Paul travelling to Iconium with 
two raen who hj’pocnticaJly posed as Christians. A saint 
named Onesiphonis "saw Paul coming, a man small in 
size, bald-headed, bow-legged, robust, with ejebrows meeting, 
rather long nosed, full of grace ” Pad lodges at the house 
of Onesiphorus. and, after breaking bread and discoursing 
of self-control and the resurreciion, he utters beatitudes — 
Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God ; 
blessed are they that have kept the flesh chaste, for they 
shall become a temple of God ; blessed are they ^that 
control themselves, for God shall speak with them ; blessed 


• Article on “The Clemenune Litenunrc" in 
Christiao Biography i" the aemetUmc U-ots ore ti 
111. and xvni. of the “ Anic-Nicene Chn-tian library, 
•f Salmon’s “ Intrcfuction to ibe Sen Trrfjascnt.” 


“Dictionary of 
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we pay heed to out Empeioi [God] ” The proconsul mildly 
expostulates “We too [the pagans] are religious, and our 
reUgion is simple, and we swear by the genius of our lord the 
Emperor, and pray for his welfare as you also ought to do ” 
The women join jn the colloquy Donata allows that 
•honour should be given to Csesar as C'Esar, but fear to 
God And Vestia says simply, “1 am a Christian ” “What 
are the things m your chest? asks the proconsul of 
Speratus The prisoner answers “ Books and epistles of 
Paul a ]ust man ' The Christians decline a respite of thirty 
da}s, and sentence is passed upon them for refusal to return 
to “the custom of the Romans" “Thanks be to God,” 
cry the martyrs in chorus “And so they all together 
"ere crowned with mattyidom , and they reign with the 
Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost, for ever and 
ever ’ * 

As we read the graphic, but not by any means tasteful, 
anecdotes of Jesus narrated in the Gospel 0 / Thomas, we can 
readily imagine that, in the second and later centuries, such 
stones passed from mouth to mouth among the slaves, the 
artieans, and the cossipping women who gathered in work 
room, harvest field, or club garden We possess a short 
Greek, and a longer Greek, form, together with a Latin 
translation This gospel appears to have been known to 
Hippolytus and Ongen 1 It exhibits Jesus as a boy 
magician, a )uvenile God The short Greek sersion 
begins “I, Thomas the Israelite have deemed it necessary 
to make known to all the brethren of the heathen the great 
things which our Lord Jesus Christ did in his childhood, 
when he dwelt in the body m the city of Nazareth, going in 
the fifth y ear of his age The stones comprise the following 
episodes Jesus collects ram water in pools, cleanses them bj 
word of command, and bjs a curse upon a lad who breaks 
the mud dams and lets the water out, so that presently 
the lad dies , — ^he makes twelve clay sparrows and gives 
them life , — he strikes dead a boy who threw a stone at 
him oy his display of learning and ingenuity he astonishes 
the teacher 2^cchxus who undertook to explain thf rudi 


• Tnn«liiijn in ihc oil tiomi \oIumc (issued 1S97) of the “ Ante 
Jsic«Tic CVsivsnin 1 ilrrary 

t *'4l;nons‘ Inifrt'lunon ch xi 
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men find ihe waj of lift he cries when the> lapse into the 
way of sin and death \bel gleaming with d\ine glor) 
sits ot^ the throne of judgment nith a nnssive booL of 
ev idcnces befort, him on a golden table Souls are arraigned 
in his presence and the record rs examined and the virtues, 
and trespasses are \veighed in a balance [Th s feature 
resembles the weighing of the character in the well bno an 
rg>piian scene of the Judgment and the Testiment is 
beheaed to hit t. originated in Cg)pt] Enoch is the scribe 
avho records the moral value of each soul \braham returns 
home and still he fears to die By Gods command the 
spirit of Death a sits the pair arch Death cold and beauti 
ful accosts h m Hail holy soul I ha } friend of the Lord 
God I hail consolation and entertainment of travellers 
Abraham tremblingl) bids him welcome and inquires Art 
thou ind“ed he that is called Death? I am the b tier 
name^ans ers the apparition and he transforinsh s shape 
and shows two fatal heads one of wh ch is like in asps and 
the other is like a ghastly sa ord and many of Abraham s 
scrrints exp re stra ght va) but are revived at the petit on 
of theit master The sp iit resumes h s gentler form and 
tells \braham ho v seventy t ao modes of death are prepared 
for man Through fire through falls from great prec p ces 
through wars through roaring floods through the surges of 
tl e ocean through 1 ghtn ng and asps and bas I sks and 
leopards a d 1 ons and bears and through the numb ng 
po son-cup men make ex ts from the world and Death 
conaejs them to the bottom of Hades And still Abraham 
hes tates Isaac and Sarah and men servants and ma ds 
gather round his couch Come sajs Death take my 
r ght hand and may cheerfulness and 1 fe and strength 
come to thee And as the old Hebre v clasps the mjst c 
hand his soul passes and the angels rece ae t and bear it 
wh le they s ng the hymn of Thnce Hol> to the presence of 
the God and Father The d a ne vo ce b ds them tahe 
Abraham to Parad se here there is no trouble nor gr ef 
nor s gbing but peace and rejo c ng and 1 fe unend ng A 
Chrstan wrter has added* Let us too my beloved 
brethren imitate the hosp tal tj of the patriarch \braham 

•To vers ons pc nted n \n e ^ «>c Chr s lan V ol n e (ad 
d l onat volume) 
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history in Jerusalem ind with an ascription of praise to 
JtSMS Chnst* 

A Greek book, entitled Tfshntrif o/ 
derives its legendar) material from the earliest Christian 
times , It perhaps came out m the second century but may 
have received new touches from later hands It is esseif 
tnllj a Jewish production with a few Christian interpolations 
Abraham having reached the age of 99^ sits under tl e oak 
of ^^am^e• To him comes the chief captain of the angela, 
Michael with a warning of approaching death iks they 
walk and converse, Abraham {tears a C)presstree singing 
“Holj art thou because thou hast kept the purpose for 
which thou wast sent Isaac brings water and Abraham 
washes Michaels feet, and weeps to th nk he shall never 
more perform this rite of hospitabi) In sympathj the 
angel also weeps and his tears fall as precious stones 
Supper IS eaten and then Michael ascends to heaven 
without having delivered (he message, for he has pitied the 
old patriarch God, therefore, resolves to reveal the coming 
event in a dream to Isaac Again Michael vis is Abraham 
and sia)s over night Isaac wakes from n dream in which 
he has beheld a celestial figure removing the sun from above 
his head and the sun represented hts father Overwhelmed 
by grief he bursts into the sleepmg-cbamber of kbraham , 
Sarah hastens in at the sound of his bmentation and bears 
■Michael announce that Abrahams hour has come and he 
must set his afiairs m order The patriarch shrinks )'et 
res gns himself making only one request — that he may 
behold all the earth. Accordingly be is caught up jn a 
chariot drawn by cherubs and Abraham saw the world 
as it was in that day some ploughing others driving wain^ 
in one place men herding flocks and in another watching 
them by night, and dancing and playing and harping etc 
Indignant at i-arous scenes of wickedness \braham prays 
that the sinners may be destroyed by fire and wild beasts, 
and the work of evecut on begins ButGodstays \bfaharas 
hand, and reminds I im that compassion may find a way of 
salvation for the erring >.ear the gate of heaven Abraham 
sees Adam alternately laugh ng and crying he laughs when 

• Tran Uuon cf tie Co'pet m * i. of \nle N cere Chrulian 
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men find the way of life, lie cries when thej lapse into the 
way of sin and death Abel, gleaming with divine glorj, 
sits 01^ the throne of judgment with a massive book of 
eridcnces before him on a golden table Souls are atmgned 
in his presence, and the record is examined, and the virtues, 
and trespasses are weighed in a balance [This feature 
iwembles the weighing of the character rn the well known 
Egjptian scene of the Judgment, and the Testawni 15 
beliered to have originated m Egjpt] Enoch is the scribe 
who records the moral value of each sou! Abraham returns 
home, and still he feats to die By God s command the 
spirit of Death visits the patriarch Death, cold and beauti 
ful, accosts him, “ Hail, holy soul ' hail, friend of the Lord 
God I hail, consolation and entertainment of travellers ’ 
Abraham tremblingly bids him welcome, and inquires, “ Art 
thou indeed he that is called Death ? “ I am the bitter 

name,'' ansi^ers the apparition , and he transforms his shape, 
and shows two fatal heads, one of which is like an asp s and 
the othet is like a ghastly sword , and many of Abraham s 


serMBJS espue straigbiway, but are revived at the pei?t«w> 
0! their master The spirit resumes hts gentler form, and 
tells Abraham how seventy two modes of death are prepared 
for man Through fire, through (alls from great precipices, 
through wars, through roaring floods, through the surges of 
the ocean, through lightning and asps and basilisks and 
leopards and lions and bears, and through the numbing 
poison cup, men make exits from tlie world , and Death 
convejs them to the bottom of Hades And still Abraham 
hesitates Isaac and Sarah and men-servants and maids 
gather round his couch Come,’ says Death, “take my 
right hand, and may dieerfulness and life and strength 
come to thee And as the old Hebrew clasps the mystic 
hand his soul passes, and the angels receive it and bear it 
while they smg the hymn of Thnce Holy, to the presence of 
the God and Father The divine voice bids them take 
Abraham to Paradise, “where there IS no trouble, nor erief 
nor 5 igh»ng, but peace and rejoiang, and life unendme ’ A 
Christian wnter has added* “Let us. too. my beloved 
brethren, imitate the hospitality of the patriarch AbSS 
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and attain to his \irtuous waj of life, that we ma) be 
thought worthy of the life eternal, glori^ mg the Father, bon, 
and Holi Ghost , to whom be glory forei er ” , , 

A portion of the Sil^lhne Books not jet glanced at may 
iie here noticed, though, in placing it at this point, we 
cannot insist on the chronologj, and simplj emphasise th; 
fact that the Sibjlline poems proceeded from sarious hands 
at various dates The Sixth Book bears traces of traditions 
which we have alreadj encountered in the second centurj — 
the fire on the water at Christ’s baptism, and the Docetic 
doctrine of Jesus receiving the divine Christ spint on the 
same occasion An address to the Cross apostrophises it 
as “O blessed tree, whereon God was stretched/’ and the 
poet sajs mysteriously that the Cross has ascended to 
heaven, there to remain until the coming of the Son of 'fan 
This crisis of Judgment is aI»o described in the Seventh 
Book A great column of flame shall bbre in the skj as a 
forerunner of the advent, and it shall destroy the wicked. 
For the righteous Christ has prepared three blessed tovrerv, 
in which dwell Hope, Piety, nnd Religion In the happy 
Messianic days a remarkable ceremonial will l>i, practised by 
the elect Sings the Sibyl ’Thou shalt offer sacrifice to 
the great immortal God not melting with fire the gram of 
incense nor slaying with the knife the shaggy hmb, but 
taking woodland birds ihou shah pny and Jet them 
fly, lurnin^, thine eyes to heaven nnd thou shah pour water 
in libation into the pure fire with these words O lather, as 
the Fnther begat thet, the Uord I send forth this binX the 
swift messenger of my words, wuh holy vrattr hesprinkhng 
thy baptism through vrhich from the fire thou didst npficar * 
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Ils origins lie in emotions, dreams, speculations, yearnings, 
which partly conflicted, parti) coalesced Riial tendencies 
stroie one with the other—Paulinism against the Judaistic 
stilTn^ss of Cephas, James, and John , the rich fancy of 
Gnosticism against the formalism of Irenxus Gnosticis® 
^succumbed, and the more prosaic hut more stable form of 
'faith rose to eminence and orthodoxy And this orthodoxy, 
quietly applying itself to the task of conquering the Roman 
world, felt the need of a spiritual base of operations, an 
ultimate authority It supplied the need by choosing out 
a new series of scriptures which were subsequently to 
receue canonical rank, and which, by adding strength to 
the Old Testament, ^\e double potency to the voice of 
God The same process elevated the officialism of the 
churches to a place of supreme honour After ages would 
be called upon to decide between these authorities — the 
infallible Church and Bible Chnstendom would divide its 
support unlil an era dawned when it would reject the dog 
matic claims ofboth Two currents, moral and intellectual, 
played and interplayed The Chnsttan ethics found expres 
Sion in noble and simple character in unaffected neighbourti 
ness, in personal and domestic sobriety in an intrepidity 
of temper which smiled at death as a mere accident in 
the progress 10 glory but Christian ethics also manifested 
Itself in an exaggerated self denial a moroseness towards 
the poetic and the gay, an illogical jealousy towards other 
jehgious creeds, and a short-sighted contempt for civic 
activity and duty If we incline to praise both the pagan 
and the Christian types, let us on the one hand admire 
the catholic benignity with which the Stoic looked out upon 
the spreading millions of human Lmd and on the other, 
the winsome chanty which made ihe accents of forgiveness 
tremble on the tongue of ihe persecuted Christian Or 
if we venture to censure both let os blame the pagan for 
lascivious insolence towards maidenhood such as the 
pages of Apuleius display and the Christian fathers foe 
their seglect of that brilliant agency for imprQvin« the 
race which the modem world calls Education °And 
that neglect leads us to observe the peculiarity of 
the intellectual current, which carried men away from 
a study of society, literature art, and nature to an 
intense absorption, in the relation of man towards the 
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unseen world This drift of thought worked both good and 
il It made for good in so far as it tended to enlarge th« 
vnew of human personality, its affinity with unnersal^ro- 
cesses (poorly enough symltohsed b) the Christian doctnna 
of- Chnst and God and the Heasenl^ Cit>) and its capacit) 
to nse beyond reatncted interests and parochial politics and , 
the conceits of pedanlrj It resulted m eiil in so far as it 
led to d sdain of the value of mental culture to the foil} of 
subseriaent regard for pious Scriptures, and to the lament 
able strife of tongues which has turned so large a pai^ of 
the historj of Chnslianit) into a histor} of dogma 
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NOTES 


Page .5 —It IS qu te posuble that the inj nction Let the women 
Veep s lencc, etc is an inierpolalion as it seems incons stent with 
Paul s perm ssion to women to pray in pnbl c 

lage 45 — hcear m ddle of pa^e por t ide/’C idcu^e o( the r moral 
leach ng read unconventional ty 

Page 37 — ^ote \s is adm tied later fragtnetits of i and •’ Timothy 

and Titus ire Pauline 

I^ge tj — Pauls correspondence A praiseworthy attempt to render 
fa 1 a ep sties into readable modem Ln„l $h has I een midc I y Mr 
I tenton tho gh his liooV is marred cur 0 s irrelevnnc es in the 
preface 

Pigefij — >eir button The rcfecence chap lu 58 sho Id read 
cl ip I 

Page 103 —L tile below (he m ddle Tor deviat on read derva 


I-ige 13d —Just aliove n dlle For trustful prayer read 61 al 
prayer 

rit,c 19a— hi st line f ma n paragrat h lor one pregnant /ort 
tea 1 fact 

Page 3J3 —Second paragraph For iron chi n read iron cha r 

I'nge 37 — The I'aa on of the Mirtyriof Sc H ta Mlhthisnaybe 
CO nfured the \}V logy f Vpollon < ed ted by F C Conybeare 
Mr Conylicare dims ih«t ihi. Vpology Iclongs to the second 
cent jy 
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